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Preface 


Since the publication of the last edition of this anthology, Barack 
Obama succeeded George W. Bush as president of the United States. 
They both promised a better education “deal” for children and their 
families. Bush promised to close the “achievement gap” with the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), euphemistically referred to as No Child Left Behind (NCLB). 
Eight years later, Barack Obama was elected president in the midst of 
a recession. As part of a nationwide stimulus package, Obama created 
a competitive grant incentive program for the states called Race to the 
Top. States could be granted money if they complied with the 
prescribed reform and or “school turnaround” interventions set forth in 
the administration’s educational vision. Did much change for children 
and their families? 


Diane Ravitch, a former undersecretary of education in the Bush 
administration, once a supporter of the conservative educational 
agenda, has since become an outspoken critic of Bush’s “Texas deal” 
and Obama’s “deal.” In an interview about her book The Death and 
Life of the Great American School System, she told about her dramatic 
about-face and remarked, “The Obama administration, although it 
promised change when it came to office, in effect [has] picked up 
precisely the same themes as the George W. Bush administration, 
which are testing and choice—and | think we’re on the wrong track.” 


It is now 2020 and we have a new president who boasts of his “deal” 
artistry. Is education on the right track now? Does the “Trump 
Education Deal” signal any real departure from the two previous 
administrations? If Trump’s appointment of Betsy DeVos as Secretary 
of Education is any indication, then the answer is . . . no. DeVos, a 
leading school-choice advocate, has been criticized for her lack of 
experience as a public school education administrator, a public school 
backer, or a public school parent for that matter. Her positions are 
clear. She opposes teachers’ unions and collective bargaining, 
supports the deregulation of charter schools, and favors the expansion 
of vouchers and continued testing. Status quo preserved. 


More than ever, educational decisions are based on political 


calculations. As you soon will discover, important questions about what 
schools should look like, about curriculum, and about assessment are 
being answered, increasingly, by people furthest removed from 
schools, teachers, and young people. Remarkably, there is broad 
consensus among those in the political class and agreement too 
among membership of the nation’s corporate elite about how best to 
answer these questions. Indeed, when it comes to education policy, 
there is no longer an ideological clash between Democrats and 
Republicans. 


Since our first edition, the neo-liberal reform agenda has come to 
dominate American public education. Its “at-risk” mind-set, 
characterized by an almost singular focus on how our schools are 
failing, has resulted in narrow directives now firmly embedded within 
public education. What once appeared as isolated news stories and 
cause for local embarrassment—teaching to the test, scripted 
curricula, mindless repetition of facts—is now openly advocated 
without chagrin by local and state school officials. Yearly test results 
have emerged as the most important measure of the worth of our 
schools despite the fact that such assessments obfuscate the 
complexity of schooling and serve to short-circuit deeper 
understanding of student learning and high-quality teaching. 


Can such an at-risk educational vision serve to renew and sustain our 
nation, our democracy, and our schools? Does the current model of 
accountability serve the public interest? Is there another way to frame 
reform? 


Fortunately, there are still many thoughtful, progressive administrators, 
teachers, and parents. You will read their words in the pages that 
follow. In different ways, and at different times, they have refused to 
blindly accept an “at-risk” perspective, questioned uncritical 
compliance, and challenged the notion that there is, of necessity, a 
singular path to learning that requires rigid adherence to state 
directives. We have chosen these authors because, like Thoreau, they 
worry that public education is in jeopardy of making “a straight-cut 
ditch of a free, meandering brook.” 


But how does one begin to walk down an alternative path? Why aren't 
teachers at the forefront of the debate? How can we prepare beginning 
teachers to move purposefully in another direction, to ask questions, to 
challenge assumptions . . . to be involved? What questions should 
teachers ask? What answers should teachers accept? 


We hope that new teachers will consider asking whether their 


instruction promotes the status quo. How deliberate are their efforts to 
promote equality and to include the experiences of traditionally 
marginalized groups in the curriculum? Is their instruction implemented 
at a transformational, social action level? New teachers need models 
of critical reflection (and even dissent) to help them develop their own 
critical questions and voices. 


Like the previous editions, the major purpose of this fourth edition is to 
help teachers develop habits of critical reflection about schools and 
schooling before entering the classroom. It is for this reason that we 
continue to select authors with strong views that reflect these particular 
biases. We hope that these readings will offer a platform for discussion 
and debate that may be used by instructors to increase student 
knowledge of pedagogy and to provide authentic opportunities for 
potential teachers to think critically about teaching and learning. For 
example, we are very concerned about the current trend toward 
standardization of curriculum and instruction, a trend we believe 
devalues teaching and increases the distrust of teachers. We believe, 
like Deborah Meier, that this trend has manifested itself in schools 
organized around testing and that it is imperative for teachers to 
actively critique such events and recapture some of the control and 
power over their work. 


We assembled this book because we believe the current textbooks 
written on the foundations of education are too broad and too politically 
cautious to engage students or help them develop their own critical 
voices. Such texts do a good job of providing a survey of practices but 
with limited reference to the social contexts of teachers and their 
students, without taking a strong stance in favor of one practice or 
another. In these texts’ attempt to cover everything in a curriculum, 
students have little opportunity to delve deeply into any substantive 
issues. Instead, they are exposed, in only the most superficial ways, to 
the important issues facing the field. While the scope of the typical 
course has become broader in the last several years, the tone has 
become more dispassionate. As textbook content demands expand, 
students become responsible for knowing less and less about more 
and more. The texts on the market, like the textbooks in many fields, 
are so cursory that they leave professors few options other than 
assuming highly didactic, teacher-directed approaches to instruction. 
The texts also tend to promote practices antithetical to meaningful 
instruction: lecture, memorization, and multiple-choice assessment. 
Finally, the texts, because of their size, scope, and neutral stance, 
foster acceptance of the status quo without opportunity for in-depth 
examination, reflection, and discussion. 


What you have in your hands is a book that we hope you will find as 
exciting as we do, an anthology of critical readings for students about 
to enter the teaching profession and for students interested in carefully 
examining schools and schooling. We feature provocative, engaging 
authors whose views are politicized but whose writing and opinions 
matter not simply because they are gadflies but because their ideas 
work and because their achievements as teachers, principals, and 
policy shapers are so notable. 


The fourth edition of the anthology is organized around the following 
essential questions: Why teach? Who are today’s students? What 
makes a good teacher? What do good schools look like? How should 
we assess student learning? How does one develop a critical voice? 
How do we move forward? Our authors’ answers continue to be bold 
and refreshing. They eschew the unquestioning compliance so 
characteristic of new teachers, and by taking a hard look at traditional 
educational practice, they serve as models for the kind of reflective 
practitioners we hope our students will become when they enter the 
field. We frame each chapter with an introductory vignette that 
provides context for the issues the authors’ essays address and serves 
to raise probing questions about teaching and learning. 


Since our anthology was originally published in 2004, we have had 
plenty of feedback from our faithful adopters. While the response to 
our book has been overwhelmingly positive, we also received a 
number of specific, constructive recommendations from valued 
colleagues, critics, and students with whom we have had the pleasure 
of working. Principal among these were recommendations that essays 
more directly “answer” the questions posed at the outset of each 
chapter. To address this suggestion, we removed essays that were 
only tangentially related to each chapter’s opening question and 
substituted them with essays that more directly address the content of 
each chapter's focus. In addition to the anchor essays like Herbert 
Kohl’s Why Teach?, Ohanian’s On Stir-and-Serve Recipes for 
Teaching, and Ravitch’s How, and How Not, to Improve the Schools 
contained in past editions, you will now also find some newly 
commissioned works. For example, Deanna Rochefort and Matthew 
Rasmussen offer their refreshing views on why one should choose to 
teach. Bruce Marlowe and Monisa Gardner-Page have broadened the 
inclusion conversation to include issues related to the LGBTQ 
community of learners and racism. Elsa Wiehe and Elizabeth 
Robinson introduce us to the notion of translangauging in their work 
with English Language Learners. Kerri Ullucci reminds us to consider 
the complexity of labels and their impact on refugee youth. Gloria- 
Graves Holmes informs us of the importance of leadership in reducing 


inequities. Alan Canestrari and Amanda Vincenti seek to reshape the 
discourse around the issue of school safety. Ann Winfield, Alan 
Canestrari and Bruce Marlowe critique data-driven instruction. We 
have also added a foreword by Ann Winfield that frames the historical 
significance of the foundations of education. 


How Not to Use This Book 


If you are a professor that adopted our previous editions and hold our 
fourth edition in your hands, rest assured that we have not changed 
our perspective concerning the use of this book. If you are a professor 
that has adopted our fourth edition and are searching for some 
guidance in using this book, well, here is fair warning: You won't find 
any direct instruction here. Instead, we hope that you, like those who 
have found the anthology useful, will think critically about the most 
effective ways to engage your students with these readings and the 
issues they raise, without simply telling. Let's once again be clear: 
Simply walking through the table of contents, chapter by chapter, and 
expounding on the views of the authors contained in these pages is 
not what we had in mind. 


If you are a student, you hold our fourth edition in your hands for the 
first time; we challenge you to ensure that your professors practice 
what they preach about instruction. Are you sitting through long and 
boring lectures about why teachers should not lecture? Are you 
engaged in discussion? If not, perhaps it is time to ask your professor, 
“Why not?” 
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Foreword 


Ann G. Winfield 


When it comes to school, too often we fail to ask why. Daily school 
experience for teachers, students, and administrators is awash in 
rituals and practices that have a source, but few of the estimated one 
quarter of the U.S. population who are inside school walls on any given 
day know or think about the origins of what they think and do. Given 
that these daily practices and rituals are both derived from and serve 
to perpetuate the ideologies from which they are derived, it is important 
to examine the history, philosophy, and sociology of the field of 
education as it has played out for nearly two centuries. None of us, | 
am sure, want to participate in inculcating our youth in unexamined 
assumptions and biases. This, then, is the rationale for what is widely 
known as the foundations of education. Where to begin? 


Generally, educational historians recognize education in the United 
States as having undergone four eras of reform: the common school 
era from roughly 1770 to 1890, the progressive era from 1900 to 1950, 
the civil rights era from 1950 to 1980, and the era of standards and 
accountability from 1980 to the present. Familiar debates about 
education in American schools, issues passionately argued across the 
country, were nearly all present from the earliest years of the American 
colonies and have risen and fallen in perceived importance over the 
course of these eras of reform. Issues like poverty, language, access 
to quality schooling, race, gender, curricular content, pedagogical 
approaches, religion, funding, taxes, and politics are not new; they are 
the very essence of what is often called the American experiment in 
democracy. What follows are some brief examples from each era, 
offered with the acknowledgment that there are innumerable examples 
and no right or wrong way of tracing the history. In addition, the 
following recounting illustrates that for any currently debated issue one 
might choose, it is possible to trace it back through time, come up with 
much-needed insight into why we do what we do in American schools, 
and conclude that change is possible. While it is true that when we do 
things over and over in a ritualized fashion those things become 
normalized and we stop asking why, it is also true that unmasking the 
ritual reveals possible flaws in the implementation of what may or may 


not have been an otherwise sound idea. In other words, you, dear 
reader, have the capacity to weigh in; to evaluate with your own 
insight, knowledge, and experience; and to envision schooling as the 
site where young people go to discover their talents and passions and 
are given opportunity to realize their aspirations. 


Literacy, or the ability to read and comprehend text, is often regarded 
as the preeminent starting point for any education. Though the 
Puritans are generally credited with the genesis of this notion because 
of their belief that individuals should be able to read the Bible 
themselves and not simply rely on the clergy to interpret scripture, the 
story has become more nuanced with new research showing that there 
were a number of groups working to spread the notion of education as 
a right, not a privilege. Mostly, though, the common school era is 
known for Horace Mann’s proclamation that school should be the great 
equalizer of society—the widely held view that social class should not 
be an impediment to a successful life and career because school is 
there to put everyone on the same playing field. We are a rags-to- 
riches society, our story of ourselves goes, founded by self-made men 
who started with nothing. We learn in our earliest years that the only 
we learned to success is our own willingness to work hard, dream big, 
and stay out of trouble and that conversely, those who are poor and 
struggling must not have tried hard enough. This, as it turns out, is 
hardly as simple as it sounds. The institution of slavery, the idea that 
women were inferior to men, and the expectation that children will 
generally follow in the footsteps of their parents are obvious obstacle’s 
to Mann’s aspiration for public education. Other obstacles include the 
philosophy of individualism, the rediscovery of Mendelian genetics, 
racial hierarchies of intelligence, and nationalistic xenophobia: All 
contributed to a deeply foundational yet unspoken resistance to equal 
access to all in America. 


By the end of the 19th century, the rationalization for tracks in school— 
special schools for domestic servants, factory workers, and indigenous 
peoples—and institutions for the disabled, the poor, and the wayward 
—were outward expressions of the influence of Charles Darwin’s 
famous book On the Origin of Species wherein he articulated the 
concept of survival of the fittest. Social scientists of the 1880s and 
1890s applied this concept to human society and put forth the notion 
that the wealthy and successful of the nation were simply better, more 
highly evolved humans. As you can imagine, the whole idea of school 
as the great equalizer faded away as quaint and old-fashioned, and 
the new “science” of eugenics overtook what had been known as 
social Darwinism. 


The turn of the 20th century brought with it a whole host of progressive 
proposals: the end of child labor, compulsory schooling, the argument 
that women should be allowed to vote, the uplifting of the poor by 
women like Jane Addams in Chicago, workplace safety, anda 
continuation of the survival-of-the-fittest notion—the eugenics 
movement. Eugenicists argued that we should all want to rid society of 
poverty and disease and be ruled by the wisest and best people 
possible and that the way to accomplish this was through forcible 
sterilization, severely restricting immigration, and laws governing who 
could marry whom. Intelligence, linked to race and class within this 
belief system, grew into an extensive intelligence quotient testing 
frenzy to which we can trace our current obsession with testing. 
Schools began to track students by categorizing them into groups 
based on preconceived ideas about what they were capable of (based 
on race, social class, and gender) and offering them a specialized 
curriculum. The famous American philosopher John Dewey was writing 
in this era, and developed his notion of child-centered learning in direct 
contrast to the dominant trends of the time, but was no less a product 
of those times. The result was a cementing in the American mind-set 
that when it comes to intelligence and ability, there was no possibility 
of equality and therefore no point in educating all students equally. 
Resistance to this had always been there, but by the end of World War 
Il, the gears began to engage and the civil rights era was born. 


Between 1950 and 1980 American education experienced dramatic 
change as people watched segregation in the southern states start to 
crumble under the weight of nonviolent protest led by the likes of 
Martin Luther King and Mahatma Gandhi. Modeled after early 
achievements by blacks resisting segregation in southern states, 
groups formed to agitate for the rights of poor people, disabled people, 
women, and those for whom English was not a first language; 
Supreme Court decisions such as Brown v. Board of Education; and 
legislation such as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act transformed the 
landscape of public school availability and forced compliance to the 
notion that all students in America have a right to a free and 
appropriate public education (FAPE). Driven by the first wave of the 
post-WWII baby boom, young people marched in protest of the 
Vietnam War, pushed hard against the edicts of society and their 
parents, demanded voting rights legislation, and sought a vision of 
schooling as emancipatory and supportive. Much was accomplished, 
but eras don’t last forever, and as many have said, we rested too soon. 
What followed is the current era and a fixation on standards, 
accountability, and testing. 


One thing about testing is its ability to reduce human beings into 
numbers, which in turn become data. The election of Ronald Reagan 
in 1980 ushered in a vehement, long-lasting rebuttal to the previous 
decades of reform. Reagan’s A Nation at Risk Report, one of the first 
written with sound bites for newscasts in mind, declared that “if an 
unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on America the 
mediocre educational performance that exists today, we might well 
have viewed it as an act of war” (National Commission on Excellence 
in Education, 1983). What the report called “mediocre” was that test 
scores had gone down overall, precisely because test scores among 
all the previously excluded groups that were now included had 
themselves gone up dramatically. Data-driven school reform has been 
big business for decades now, largely as a result of the dramatic policy 
shifts articulated in Reagan’s report. Young people graduating from 
high school today are among the most tested generations in human 
history. School reform proposals are almost exclusively judged by the 
extent to which they reflect data, and data rationalizes day-to-day 
practice on even the most microscopic levels. The result is a decades- 
long withering away of all school curricula that don’t test well—music, 
dance, theatre, and even history and science all receive a back seat 
on the priority list for school reformers. Recess and naps are now the 
exception rather than the rule for kindergartners and first graders. 
Children are now working on material in kindergarten and first grade 
that they used to start doing in second and third grade. Knowledge is 
imparted in bite-sized pieces and assessed in multiple-choice exams 
while the trajectory of students’ lives is decided by the results of 
eighth-grade math examinations. 


The essays in this book all enter into this conversation in different 
ways and on different subjects. Pick any topic, from homework 
requirements, grouping students by age, or separating subject 
disciplines to the questions about why girls are underrepresented in 
math and science or boys shun English and writing, trace that idea 
through time, and you will come up with the same reflection of our 
history. To ignore the influence of our past while trying to reform the 
present ensures that we may unwittingly perpetuate beliefs about 
human capacity that are not our own. We may reject many of the ideas 
we encounter in our study of history, but to then determine you will 
reject history altogether is an approach doomed to fail if your intent is 
to think outside the ideas you are rejecting. To ignore history is to be 
harnessed by ideological structures that have governed the lives and 
the education of each of us. Learning to think outside these imposed 
structures requires that we pay close attention and study with a critical 
eye, but it also requires a leap of faith and asks that we operate in a 


kind of suspended animation between past and present. The faith is in 
unlimited human capacity, in instinct, insight, acceptance, and in an 
approach modeled by the love you have for your own family and 
friends. Your challenge will not be easy, especially when for 
generations we have been trained to view all knowledge as either right 
or wrong. On behalf of future generations, it is worth it to continue to 
strive toward an analysis of the present that fully accounts for, yet is 
not defined by, the past. 


Reference 
National Commission on Excellence in Education. (1983). A nation at 
risk: The imperative for educational reform. Washington, DC: Author. 


Part | Why Teach? 


Students file into a crowded lecture hall at a small liberal arts college in 
the Northeast. The class, Foundations of Education, is a prerequisite 
for acceptance into the School of Education program, and it is enrolled 
at maximum capacity. It is the first day of class. Students are expecting 
that the syllabus for the course will be distributed and read aloud, and 
if no one asks any questions about the requirements of the class, then 
the students can cut out early and enjoy the warm September 
sunshine. After all, nobody bought the book yet. 


The professor arrives and greets the students. 


“Good morning. So, you are all interested in becoming teachers? 
Wonderful. We need bright, energetic, young teachers in the 
profession today. Teaching can be a very rewarding career, but | must 
warn you that it is a challenging time for teachers, especially beginning 
teachers. Teachers are under tremendous scrutiny. There are also 
increasing concerns about the deplorable condition of our schools, the 
lack of parental support, the disturbing behavior of the children, and 
the general disrespect for teachers by the public at large. So, why 
teach?” 


A long silence fills the hall. 
“This is not a rhetorical question. Tell us, why do you want to teach?” 
More silence . . . long silence. 


Finally, Jennifer offers, “My mom is a teacher. So is my aunt. | guess | 
have grown up around teaching, and ever since | can remember, I’ve 
wanted to teach, too.” 


Then Erin says, “I just love kids. Like, | just want to make a difference 
in their lives. | want to teach elementary school. The kids are so cute at 
that age.” 


Robert adds, “I work as a camp counselor in the summers. My cabin 
always wins the camp contest. | really connect with kids. | mean, | just 
know what they like. It is not so hard, plus teachers have summers off.” 


Sound good? Do Jennifer, Erin, and Robert have it right? Are these 
reasons to teach? 


Chapter 1 My Need to Teach 


Deanna Rochefort 


A day in the life of a teacher is difficult to adequately describe. At times 
| will feel as though my sanity is hanging by a thread as | question 
whether the job of teaching is really worth doing when my paycheck is 
minuscule. The balancing act of trying to please everyone while doing 
what is best for my students will overwhelm me and seem impossible. | 
will have sleepless nights spent worrying about my students and 
weekends consumed with grading papers and writing lesson plans. 
The needs of my students will be numerous and different, but | will 
have to find a way to meet them all. This will result in hectic days as | 
try my best to maintain order. Scrutiny of my teaching will frequently 
come from those who know nothing of its challenges. | will be told to 
teach in ways that do not match what is best for my students. 
Standardized tests will loom over me as a deciding factor that 
determines my worth as a teacher. Parents may be quick to place the 
blame on me for their child’s failures, but they won’t know that | may 
already blame myself. There will also be times where | think quitting 
would be easier because the task of teaching just seems like too much 
to bear. And yet | want to teach. | need to teach. 


Source: © Deanna Rochefort. Reprinted with permission. 


Despite all the challenges of teaching, there are dedicated teachers 
who spend countless hours helping children prepare for their futures. 
Those on the outside looking in will frequently question why these 
individuals are teachers. Sometimes, even for the most dedicated 
teacher, answering the question of why they teach can be difficult. My 
answer to this question has evolved the more I’ve learned about 
teaching. | started out years ago as a person who would have told you 
to avoid teaching at all costs. | would have told you this despite my 
own desire to teach. | had been conditioned to focus on the negatives 
of teaching and to see it as a career for those who couldn't do anything 
else. After four years in the Marine Corps, | realized that going to 
college for a degree in something that | wouldn’t actually enjoy would 
be a waste of my time so | ignored the naysayers and applied to 
colleges to pursue a degree in education. | entered college majoring in 


early childhood education with the idea that | wanted to teach because 
| like kids, like the act of teaching, and thought it would be easy. | was 
naive to everything that teaching in America entails and realized early 
on that my idea of teaching was seen through rose-colored glasses. 
After two years of college classes, my rose-colored glasses have been 
retinted, and my desire to teach has only strengthened. | now want to 
teach not because it is easy but precisely because it is challenging, 
requires intelligence, is one of the most important jobs one can do, and 
| believe | am capable of being a good teacher. And good teachers are 
very much needed. 


There is a common misconception in American society that teaching is 
easy. The first thing that | quickly realized when | really started learning 
about teaching is that it is not easy. | Know that this seems obvious, 
but for many, it is not. When | was in high school, | ran a volunteer 
program where high school musicians weekly went and taught young 
children how to play instruments. | thoroughly enjoyed doing this, but 
the mention of pursuing music education as a career was treated by 
my high school teachers as a horrible decision that they needed to 
steer me away from. It seemed preposterous to them that one of their 
star students would give up their promising future of being a doctor or 
scientist to instead be a music educator. Even the music educators 
that | interacted with would be quick to name all the negatives of their 
own careers in order to save the naive high schooler from following in 
their footsteps. Teachers themselves tell students who are high 
achievers in school that teaching is beneath them. This frequently 
seemed counterintuitive to me. Why would teachers insult their own 
profession? Why would they lower the standards for future teachers? 
Why would they demean themselves in this way? As Meier (2000) 
expresses, “What kid, after all, wants to be seen emulating people he’s 
been told are too dumb to exercise power, and are simply 
implementing the commands of the real experts” (p. 15). This led me to 
not really know what | wanted to do after high school because teaching 
had been made out to be a career | should not go near. 


About the time that | was busy procrastinating with my college 
applications, | received a phone call from a Marine Corps recruiter 
wanting to talk with my twin brother. Thankfully for me, my brother was 
not home and | quickly became hooked on the idea of becoming a 
Marine Corps musician. This decision came with the voices of many 
more teachers, each of whom felt compelled to tell me that | would be 
wasting my intellect if | joined the military and played an instrument. | 
even had one English teacher who insisted | needed to write a spoken- 
word poem about departing for college despite the fact that this was 
not my plan. Instead, | wrote a critique aimed at my teachers that 


explained why they should be advocating for their students’ happiness 
and success, instead of pushing college like it was the only option to 
succeed. 


In the Marine Corps, | was surprised to find that the band field was 
filled with many former music educators. They too were quick to 
demean the profession and speak of it as a waste of time. | was told 
daily by my fellow Marine musicians who had left the education sector 
that it was the last thing they would ever go back to doing. | frequently 
heard about how if | was smart | would not become a teacher. | 
respected my fellow Marines more than my former teachers, and their 
daily critique of their former profession slowly wore me down to view 
teaching as a career that garnered little respect and was not worth 
doing if you were smart enough to do something else. This idea that 
you need not be smart to teach seems to stem from the misconception 
that teaching is easy. 


Now that I’ve learned more about teaching, | question how anyone can 
see it as easy. Valle and Connor (2011) describe teaching as “a 
complex act that requires constant shifting among multiple and 
simultaneous skill sets” (p. 2). Teaching not only requires one to know 
content but also how to teach that material to a wide range of learners 
all while managing a classroom full of diverse individuals who may or 
may not be developmentally ready to learn that content. Moreover, at 
times teachers need to act as stand-in parents, nurses, janitors, and 
even bodyguards. There is nothing easy about any of this, and to say 
that it is beneath those who are smart is diminishing the many different 
kinds of skills and intelligences that teachers use daily to complete 
their jobs. | want to teach because it is so difficult. 


| can now admit that if my naive idea that teaching was easy had been 
true, | would not have wanted to continue pursuing it as my career 
path. The short hiatus | took after leaving the Marine Corps made me 
long to return to something that demanded more from me. | was 
actually relieved to discover that teaching would not be an easy task. 
To many of my fellow classmates, the revelation that | enjoy the 
challenge is shocking to them. In contrast, it surprises me that all 
people pursuing a degree in education don’t share the same outlook. 
Teaching is extremely hard, and | feel it is important for teachers 
entering the profession to have a strong desire to embrace that 
challenge. If teachers enter the profession without wanting to be 
challenged, they will frequently become script readers who do the bare 
minimum. 


You may wonder why being a script reader is such a bad thing. After 


all, there are few teachers who would not jump at the chance to have a 
classroom management and instruction plan that was guaranteed to 
work for every one of our students. This does not exist. | am confident 
that it never will. The students in our classrooms are not robots, which 
is why there will never be a one-size-fits-all approach to teaching that 
will actually work. Sadly, the American education system is becoming 
increasingly like a factory where the instructions for making citizens 
are uniform, test-focused, and narrow in their focus. Such a focus 
removes all the joy from both student and teacher. As Meier (2000) 
reminds both aspiring and in-service teachers, a script provides no 
room for “whimsical discoveries and unexpected learnings” (p. xi). 
While reading from a script is easy, it is not teaching. In part, this is 
true because even the best scripts rarely reflect teaching practices 
supported by science, and they rarely account for the numerous other 
roles that a teacher must take on in the classroom. Even if the best 
scripts aligned with what the science of teaching tells us is most 
important—that is, they focused on student discovery and engagement 
—they would still fall short because there is more to good teaching 
than scientifically supported “best practice.” As Ohanian (2013) 
observes, “Teaching is too personal, even too metaphysical, to be 
charted like the daily temperature” (pp. 122—123). Of course, teaching 
is a science. But it is also an art. 


Teachers need to be willing to face the challenge of creating their own 
dynamic lessons and need to be strong enough to turn away from the 
lure of the easy one-size-fits-all scripted instruction. This is why | view 
wanting to be challenged as a reason to teach, because without that 
desire it would be all too easy to comply with the standardized scripts. 
Teachers need to embrace the challenge for the benefit of the 
students; if they don’t want to be challenged then they shouldn't be 
teaching. 


The desire to be challenged, however, is not sufficient and does not 
constitute, by itself, a strong enough reason to teach. Teachers must 
also be intellectuals. This starts with teachers viewing themselves as 
scholars—of students and their development, of art, science, literature, 
mathematics, and history—who see themselves as something more 
than information dispensers, agreeing to pass their days by filling 
empty vessels. Teacher work needs to be examined “as a form of 
intellectual labor” (Giroux, 2013, p. 193). If we continue to act as 
though teaching does not require someone to be an intellectual we will 
further devalue teachers, and teaching and the education of children 
and young people will continue its mundane downfall. Being an 
intellectual does not mean that one needs to be a genius as defined by 
a test in order to teach. Instead it means that you must be 


knowledgeable; you must seek knowledge, possess many skills, and 
be continuously willing to learn from others. Giroux (2013) states the 
case most strongly and emphasizes that teachers need to be 
transformative intellectuals who “must take active responsibility for 
raising various questions about what they teach, how they are to 
teach, and what the larger goals are for which they are striving” (p. 
194). It is not enough to be an intellectual; one must also advocate for 
the continued betterment of America’s education system. My desire to 
continue to grow intellectually, embrace the intellectual aspects of 
teaching, and advocate for positive change are also reasons why | 
want to teach. 


Teachers must also have a desire to help children and young people. 
While teachers are frequently inundated with criticism regarding 
whether they are actually helping their students, the reality is that 
“educators often find themselves in a position to help kids who are in 
distress” (Greene, 2008, p. 53). While this is sometimes seen in a 
purely academic context, there are also many instances where 
teachers are confronted with helping students in other developmental 
domains. The healthy development of children and young people can 
only occur if teachers consider the development of the whole child. 
This is ignored frequently in schools, and students are often deemed a 
problem if they have some kind of lagging skill in the social or 
emotional domain that is impacting their academic success. Ross 
Greene (2008) stresses that all kids want to do well and that “kids do 
well if they can” (p. 10). When teachers don’t help children develop in 
all developmental domains we end up failing some as they can’t keep 
up in an environment where help only comes in academic forms. | 
believe that teachers need to view children and young people as 
always wanting to do well, and if they experience a situation where a 
child is not doing well, then they need to find out what help they need 
to provide so that the child can succeed. If someone does not desire to 
help children in any way other than academically then teaching is not 
the correct path for them. While fulfilling the demands of the standards 
has become a necessity in America’s schools, helping children 
develop dynamic skills that they will use daily as adults is more 
important. 


Most teachers will identify that the most important goal they have for 
their students is to become empathetic individuals who have a desire 
to do their best and work hard. There is rarely a teacher who views 
meeting all the prescribed standards as the most important thing they 
will help their students learn; many also question the purpose of the 
arbitrary standards. Further, the learning environment is also 
threatened by the increasing dependence on standards as it 


“decreases the chances that young people will grow up in the midst of 
adults who are making hard decisions and exercising mature 
judgement in the face of disagreements” (Meier, 2000, p. 5). To 
cultivate critical thinking and problem-solving in children, adults need 
to demonstrate these skills. The overreliance on standards to dictate 
instruction leads to classrooms where critical thinking does not take 
place because the teachers are not thinking critically. There then 
comes the question of who is actually creating these standards. The 
standards are almost always created from a perspective so far 
removed from the classroom that they fail to directly relate to the 
students and focus highly on what politically is deemed important to 
learn. This makes the standards not relevant to the students 
themselves, thus making the information learned from them not useful. 
Unfortunately, meeting the standards has become almost the sole 
focus of school administrations and lawmakers. This leads to teachers 
who are limited in the amount of help they are able to offer their 
students outside of strict academic deadlines. | view this trend toward 
only helping students meet standards and not helping them develop as 
a whole child as a dangerous one. It ignores the many differences 
among children and instead focuses teachers’ help on those students 
who are already set to succeed. Instead of helping children when they 
are in distress, we now see teachers who ignore the children who 
desperately need their help because to help them with anything but 
meeting academic standards is to distract from the apparent necessity 
to teach to the test. 


| personally have witnessed this change in the type of helping that 
teachers provide and have seen the damage that it can do to a child. 
In a pre-K class that | recently observed there were many children who 
did not fit the ideal mold of the easy-to-teach student. The student who 
struggled to name letters of the alphabet was treated as if they were 
wasting the teacher's time and not worth the extra help. The student in 
visible distress when one of their classmates walked in on them in the 
bathroom was told to be quiet because a math lesson was occurring. 
The student with autism who was mostly nonverbal was kept at arm’s 
length from all other students in the class and thought of as a 
nuisance. Helping the student to be a part of the class or to learn was 
seen as too much of a distraction from the main objectives the rest of 
the students needed to meet. What did this teach all the students in 
that class? It taught them to ignore people who need extra help and 
that needing help isn’t something you want because it will not be given 
to you. This example is one illustration of how the state of schools is 
contributing to the current “crisis in human relationships” and “absence 
of any sense of responsibility for one’s community” (Meier, 2000, p. 


13). To really understand why this can have devastating 
consequences to society, it is vital to reevaluate the purpose of school. 
Too often schools are just viewed as a place to instill a bunch of 
knowledge into children about the core subjects. When schools are 
instead viewed as places to create citizens who will positively 
contribute to society then how much America is failing at creating a 
sense of responsibility for the community becomes much more 
alarming. Schools are where students should be learning how to build 
strong human relationships that emphasize helping others. Teachers 
need to help their students in more than just academics and create a 
classroom community to cultivate these qualities in their students. 
When teaching is viewed as being vital to creating future citizens and 
building the foundation for a democratic society then the impact that a 
teacher has is thus viewed as formidable. While there are other 
occupations that help children, teaching is one where you can help 
children beyond what any other profession can do. It is because of my 
view that teaching has the potential to have the greatest impact on 
children that | want to help children by teaching. 


In my opinion, teaching is one of the most important jobs there is. This 
is because “the experiences we provide for our young people today will 
shape how they see themselves, one another, and the world” (Sapon- 
Shevin, 2007, p. 236). How we teach children will greatly contribute to 
the outcomes they have as adults. | sometimes joke that | want to 
teach to make sure that when | am older and in need of care by the 
younger generations that there are individuals | will trust to care for 
me. While it is a joke, it is rooted in a reality that how our education 
system teaches our youth greatly impacts society. An individual 
teacher has the ability to contribute to the outcomes of anywhere from 
20 to 200 students a year. Nearly every single child in America will 
attend school at some point in their life and have a teacher affect their 
life outcome. This job should not be taken lightly because of the impact 
it has. Americans have slowly started to realize that our education is 
not up to par with many other first-world countries. We see the societal 
impact of that, and many fear for what will happen if we continue to 
perpetuate our education system’s problems by confounding them with 
more of what does not work. As Greene (2008) emphasizes, the 
continuance of practices that do not work is “an exercise in frustration 
for everyone involved, and it’s time to get off the treadmill” (p. 9). If 
good teachers do not step off the treadmill and facilitate a change 
toward better education practices, then the result will be a society that 
continues to fall behind those of other first-world nations. It is 
extremely important for teachers to be advocates for this change 
because of the impact that our education system has on student 


outcomes. My desire to help facilitate this change and positively 
contribute to the future of society through teaching children is one of 
the biggest reasons | have found that | not only want to teach but feel | 
need to. 


To recognize that teaching is something you feel you need to do is a 
vital realization that teachers and future teachers must have. Wanting 
to do something can easily change over time, but a desire to do 
something because you feel you need to do it is much harder to get rid 
of. There is no question that good teachers are needed now more than 
ever. Nearly half of all teachers leave the profession within the first five 
years of teaching, and many who stay quickly conform to the teaching- 
to-the-test mentality. We need teachers who understand all that 
teaching entails and are willing to persevere when things get tough 
because they know that doing their job well is vital to not only the 
future of the students in their class but also the future of society. It is 
by no means an easy task to teach, but it is one that requires vigilance. 
A good teacher is a hero in disguise, and if dedicated individuals don’t 
don a cape and teach, then students will suffer. | feel | can not only 
handle this burden but want to, and that is why | am becoming a 
teacher. 


For Further Exploration 


Meier, D. (2000). Will standards save public education? Boston, MA: 
Beacon Press. 


Meier, D. (2002). In schools we trust: Creating communities of learning 
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Chapter 2 Why Teach? 


Herbert Kohl 


THERE ARE MANY reasons that lead people to choose elementary 
and secondary school teaching. Some people choose teaching 
because they enjoy being with young people and watching them grow. 
Others need to be around young people and let their students grow for 
them. Teaching for some is a family tradition, a craft that one naturally 
masters and a world that surrounds one from childhood. For others 
teaching is magical because they have had magical teachers whose 
roles they want to assume. Teaching can be a way of sharing power, 
of convincing people to value what you value, or to explore the world 
with you or through you. 


There are some cynical reasons for going into teaching, which were 
much more prevalent when getting a job was not difficult. For example, 
for some people teaching becomes a matter of temporary 
convenience, of taking a job that seems respectable and not too 
demanding while going to law school, supporting a spouse through 
professional or graduate school, scouting around for a good business 
connection, or merely marking time while figuring out what one really 
wants to do as an adult. For others teaching is a jumping-off point into 
administration, research, or supervision. 


Many student teachers | have known over the last five years are 
becoming teachers to negate the wounds they received when they 
were in school. They want to counter the racism, the sexual put- 
downs, all the other humiliations they experienced with new, freer 
ways of teaching and learning. They want to be teachers to protect and 
nurture people younger than they who have every likelihood of being 
damaged by the schools. Some of these people come from poor or 
oppressed communities, and their commitment to the children is a 
commitment to the community of their parents, brothers and sisters, 
and their own children as well. Others, mostly from white middle- or 
upper-class backgrounds, have given up dialogue with their parents 
and rejected the community they grew up in. Teaching for them 
becomes a means of searching for ways of connecting with a 
community they can care for and serve. 


Source: From On Teaching by Herbert R. Kohl, copyright © 1976 by Herbert R. 
Kohl. Used by Permission of Schocken Books, a division of Random House, Inc. 


There were a number of reasons that led me to choose elementary 
school teaching. For one, | never wanted to put my toys away and get 
on with the serious business of being an adult. | enjoy playing games, 
building things that have no particular purpose or value beyond 
themselves, trying painting, sculpting, macramé without becoming 
obsessed by them. | enjoy moving from subject to subject, from a math 
problem to a design problem, from bead collecting to the classification 
of mollusks. Specialization does not interest me, and teaching 
elementary school makes it possible for me to explore many facets of 
the world and share what | learn. My self-justification is that the games 
| play and the things | explore all contribute to making a curriculum that 
will interest and engage my students. 


| guess also | became a teacher of young children initially because | 
thought they were purer, more open, and less damaged than | was. 
They were the saviors—they could dare to be creative where | was 
inhibited; they could write well because they didn’t know what good 
writing was supposed to be; they could learn with ease, whereas | was 
overridden with anxiety over grades and tests. | never forgot the time 
in high school when | was informed that | missed making Arista, the 
national high school honor society, by 0.1 of a point. | went into the 
boys’ bathroom and cried, the first time | had cried since being a baby. 
Neither Hitler's horrors nor the deaths of relatives and friends could 
cause me to cry because | was a male and was too proud to show 
sadness and weakness. Yet 0.1 of a grade point could bring tears and 
self-hatred and feelings of inferiority. And what if I'd made it—would | 
laugh at my friends’ tears because they missed by 0.1 of a point just as 
they did at me? There is no reward on either side of that cruel system. 


When I became a teacher, some of my dreams of free development for 
my own students came true—they could be open and creative. But 
they also could be closed, destructive, nasty, manipulating—all the 
things | wanted to avoid in the adult world. It was important to sort out 
the romance of teaching from the realities of teaching and discover 
whether, knowing the problems, the hard work and frustration, it still 
made sense to teach. For me the answer has been yes, but there are 
still times | wish I’d chosen some easier vocation. 


Everyone who goes into teaching, even temporarily, has many reasons 
for choosing to spend five hours a day with young people. These 
reasons are often unarticulated and more complex than one imagines. 
Yet they have significant effects on everyday work with students and 


on the satisfaction and strength the teacher gets from that work. 
Consequently, it makes sense, if you are thinking of becoming a 
teacher, to begin questioning yourself and understanding what you 
expect from teaching and what you are willing to give to it. 


It also is of value to understand what type of children, what age, what 
setting is most sensible for your temperament and skills. Simple 
mistakes like teaching children that are too young or too old can 
destroy promising teachers. | had a friend who was teaching first grade 
and having a miserable time of it. The class was out of order, the 
students paid no attention to what she said, and she couldn't 
understand what the children were talking about. One day in anger, 
she blurted out to me that her major frustration was that she couldn't 
hold a good conversation with her class. She wanted to talk about civil 
rights, racism, about ways of reconstructing our society, about poverty 
and oppression. 


She wanted to read poetry with the children, expose them to music. 
She prepared each class for hours, put herself into the work, cared 
about the children—and yet things kept on getting worse. What she 
wanted and needed from her six-year-olds was simply beyond them. | 
suggested that she try junior high if she wanted dialogue and 
challenge from her students. First grade was a mistake. The next year 
she transferred to one of the most difficult junior high schools in New 
York City, where she immediately felt at home. She was in the right 
place—what she offered could be used by the students, and therefore 
they could reward her with the exchange she needed. 


There are a number of questions people thinking of becoming teachers 
might ask themselves in order to clarify their motives and focus on the 
type of teaching situations that could make sense for them. These 
questions do not have simple answers. Sometimes they cannot be 
answered until one has taught for a while. But | think it makes sense to 
keep them in mind while considering whether you actually want to 
teach and then, if you do, during training and the first few years of 
work. 


1. What reasons do you give yourself for wanting to teach? Are they 
all negative (e.g., because the schools are oppressive, or because | 
was damaged, or because | need a job and working as a teacher is 
more respectable than working as a cab driver or salesperson)? What 
are the positive reasons for wanting to teach? Is there any pleasure to 
be gained from teaching? Knowledge? Power? As an elaboration on 
this, there is another similar question: 


2. Why do you want to spend so much time with young people? Are 
you afraid of adults? Intimidated by adult company? Fed up with the 
competition and coldness of business and the university? Do you feel 
more comfortable with children? Have you spent much time with 
children recently, or are you mostly fantasizing how they would 
behave? Before deciding to become a teacher, it makes sense to 
spend time with young people of different ages at camp, as a tutor, or 
as a playground supervisor. | have found it valuable to spend time at 
playgrounds and observe children playing with each other or relating to 
their parents or teachers. One day watch five-, ten-, fifteen-year-olds 
on the playground or the street, and try to see how they are alike and 
how they are different. The more you train your eye to observe young 
people’s behavior, the easier it will be to pick up attitudes and feelings 
and relationships in your own classroom. 


Elaborating on the question of why spend so much time with young 
people, it is important to ask... 


3. What do you want from the children? Do you want them to do well 
on tests? Learn particular subject matter? Like each other? Like you? 
How much do you need to have students like you? Are you afraid to 
criticize them or set limits on their behavior because they might be 
angry with you? Do you consider yourself one of the kids? Is there any 
difference in your mind between your role and that of your prospective 
students? 


Many young teachers are not sure of themselves as adults, feel very 
much like children, and cover over a sense of their own powerlessness 
with the rhetoric of equality. They tell their students that they are all 
equal and then are surprised when their students walk all over them or 
show them no respect. If students have to go to school, if the teacher 
is paid and the students are not, if the young expect to learn something 
from the older in order to become more powerful themselves, then the 
teacher who pretends to be an equal of the student is both a hypocrite 
and a disappointment in the students’ eyes. This does not mean that 
the teacher doesn’t learn with or from the students, nor does it mean 
that the teacher must try to coerce the students into learning or be the 
source of all authority. It does mean, however, that the teacher ought 
to have some knowledge or skills to share, mastery of a subject that 
the students haven't already encountered and might be interested in. 
This leads to the next question: 


4. What do you know that you can teach to or share with your 
students? Too many young people coming out of college believe that 
they do not know anything worth sharing or at least feel they haven’t 


learned anything in school worth it. Teacher training usually doesn’t 
help since it concentrates on “teaching skills” rather than the content of 
what might be learned. Yet there is so much young people will respond 
to if the material emerges out of problems that challenge them and if 
the solutions can be developed without constant judging and testing. | 
have found that young people enjoy working hard, pushing and 
challenging themselves. What they hate is having their self-esteem 
tied up in learning and regurgitating material that bores them. Constant 
testing interferes with learning. 


The more you know, the easier teaching becomes. A skilled teacher 
uses all his or her knowledge and experience in the service of building 
a curriculum each year for the particular individuals that are in the 
class. If you cannot think of any particular skills you have, but just like 
being with children, don’t go right into teaching. Find other ways of 
spending time with young people while you master some skills that you 
believe are worth sharing. 


Here is a partial list of things one could learn: printing; working with 
wood, plastic, fabrics, metal; how to run a store; making or repairing 
cars, shoes, boats, airplanes; playing and teaching cards, board, dice, 
ball games; playing and composing music; understanding ways of 
calculating and the use and construction of computers; using closed- 
circuit TV; making films; taking pictures; understanding history, 
especially history that explains part of the present; knowing about 
animals and plants; understanding something of the chemistry of life; 
knowing the law; understanding how to use or care for one’s body. 


These subjects are intrinsically interesting to many students and can 
be used as well in teaching the so-called basic skills of reading, 
writing, and math, which are themselves no more than tools that 
extend people’s power and make some aspects of the world more 
accessible. Too often these basic skills are taught in isolation from 
interesting content, leaving students wondering what use phonics or 
set theory could possibly have in their lives. It is not good enough to 
tell the class that what they are learning now will be of use when they 
are grown-ups. Six-year-olds and ten-year-olds have immediate 
interests, and reading and math ought to be tied to these interests, 
which range all the way from learning to make and build things to 
learning to play games and master comic books and fix bicycles and 
make money and cook and find out about other people’s feelings and 
lives—the list can go on and on. The more time you spend informally 
with young children, the more you will learn about their interests. 
Listening carefully and following up on what you hear are skills a 
teacher has to cultivate. If students are interested in paper airplanes, it 


is more sensible to build a unit around flying than to ban them and 
assume police functions. 


5. Getting more specific, a prospective teacher ought to consider 
what age youngster he or she feels greatest affinity toward or most 
comfortable with. There are some adults who are afraid of high 
school- or junior high school—aged people (thirteen- to seventeen- 
year-olds), while others are terrified at the idea of being left alone ina 
room with twenty-four six-year-olds. Fear of young people is neither 
unnatural nor uncommon in our culture. This is especially true in the 
schools, where undeclared warfare between the adults and the 
children defines much of the social climate. As long as young people 
feel constantly tested and judged by their teacher and have to 
experience the humiliation of their own or their friends’ failures, they try 
to get even in any ways they can. Teachers who try to be kind often 
find themselves taken advantage of, while those who assume a strict 
stand are constantly tricked and mocked. It takes time and experience 
to win the respect of young people and not be considered their enemy 
in the context of a traditional American school. 


It is very difficult to feel at ease in a classroom, to spend five hours 
with young people, and not emerge wiped out or exhausted at the end 
of the day. This is especially true if one is mismatched with the 
students. 


Great patience and humor, an ease with physical contact, and an 
ability to work with one’s hands as well as one’s mouth are needed for 
teachers of five- and six-year-olds. A lack of sexual prudery is almost a 
prerequisite for junior high school teachers, while physical and 
personal confidence and the love of some subject make work with high 
school students much easier. 


This does not mean that an adult shouldn’t take chances working with 
students whose age poses a problem. | Know this year has been one 
of the most fulfilling of my teaching years, and yet | was full of anxiety 
about my ability to be effective with five- and six-year-olds after 
working with twelve- to eighteen-year-olds for twelve years. | taught 
myself to be patient, learned to work with my hands, to play a lot, to 
expect change to develop slowly. The students’ ability to express 
affection or dislike openly and physically moved and surprised me, and 
initially their energy exhausted me. | must have lost fifteen pounds the 
first month, just trying to keep up with them. 


One way of discovering what age youngster to begin working with is to 
visit a lot of schools. Try to find teachers you like and respect, and 


spend a few days working alongside them. Don’t visit for an hour or 
two. It is important to stay all day (or if you have time, all week) to get a 
sense of the flow of time and energy working with that age person 
involves. Of course, your rhythm as a teacher might be different, but it 
is important to have a sense of what it is like to be with young people 
all day before becoming a teacher. 


6. Before becoming a teacher it is important to examine one’s 
attitudes toward racial and class differences. Racism is part of the 
heritage of white Americans, and though it can be mostly unlearned, it 
manifests itself in many subtle ways. Some white teachers are overtly 
condescending toward black and brown and red children, giving them 
crayons instead of books. Others are more subtly condescending— 
they congratulate themselves on caring enough to work in a ghetto, 
choose one or two favorite students and put the rest down as products 
of a bad environment. They consider themselves liberal, nonracist, and 
yet are repelled by most of their students while believing that they are 
“saving” a few. There are ways of picking up racist attitudes in one’s 
own way of talking. When a teacher talks about his or her pupils as 
“them” or “these kind of children,” or when a favorite pupil is described 
as “not like the rest of them,” one is in the presence of a racist attitude. 
Accompanying this attitude is usually an unarticulated fear of the 
children. | have seen white kindergarten teachers treat poor black five- 
year-old boys as if they were nineteen, carried guns and knives, and 
had criminal intentions at all times. Needless to say, this sort of adult 
attitude confuses and profoundly upsets the child. It also causes the 
adult to ignore acts that should otherwise be prevented. Many white 
teachers in ghetto schools claim they are being permissive and believe 
in allowing their students freedom when it would be closer to the truth 
to say that they are afraid that their students will beat them up and that 
they are afraid to face the moral rage their students have from being 
treated in brutal and racist ways. When a student destroys a typewriter 
or brutalizes a smaller student, that is not an acceptable or humane 
use of freedom. 


Young teachers have a hard time knowing how and when to be firm 
and when to be giving. This becomes even more complex when the 
teacher is white, of liberal persuasion, afraid of physical violence, and 
teaching a class of poor children who are not white. 


However, fear is not limited to white-nonwhite situations. Many middle- 
class people have attitudes toward poor people in general that are 
manifested in the classroom in ways very close to the racist attitudes 
described above. Poverty is looked upon as a disease that one does 
not want to have contact with. Many teachers have a hard time 


touching poor children, as if somehow the poverty can be spread by 
physical contact. Then there are the condescending liberal attitudes 
toward “saving” a few good students from the general condition of 
poverty, as if the rest got what they deserve. 


Prospective teachers, especially those who might choose or be 
assigned to work with poor or nonwhite students have to examine their 
own attitudes toward class and race. If these people come from 
isolated white middle-class communities, | would suggest they move 
into a mixed urban community and live and work there before 
becoming teachers. Then they might be able to see their students as 
individuals rather than as representatives of a class or race. And they 
might also develop insight into the different ways people learn and 
teach each other and themselves. Good teaching requires an 
understanding and respect of the strengths of one’s pupils, and this 
cannot develop if they and their parents are alien to one’s nonschool 
experience. 


7. Another, perhaps uncomfortable, question a prospective teacher 
ought to ask him or herself is what sex-based motives he or she has 
for wanting to work with young people. Do you want to enable young 
boys or girls to become the boys or girls you could never be? To, for 
example, free the girls of the image of prettiness and quietness and 
encourage them to run and fight, and on an academic level, mess 
about with science and get lost in the abstractions of math? Or to 
encourage boys to write poetry, play with dolls, let their fantasies come 
out, and not feel abnormal if they enjoy reading or acting or listening to 
music? 


Dealing with sex is one of the most difficult things teachers who care to 
have all their students develop fully have to learn how to manage. 
Often children arrive at school as early as kindergarten with clear ideas 
of what is proper behavior for boys and girls. The teacher has to be 
sensitive to parentally and culturally enforced sex roles that schools 
traditionally enforce, and be able to lead children to choose what they 
want to learn, free of those encumbrances. 


There are other problems teachers have to sort out that are sexual 
rather than sex-based. Many male teachers enjoy flirting with female 
students and using flirtation as a means of controlling the girls. 
Similarly, some female teachers try to seduce male students into 
learning. All these exchanges are covert—a gesture, a look, a petulant 
or joking remark. 


Children take adult affection very seriously, and often what is play or 


dalliance on the part of the adult becomes the basis of endless fantasy 
and expectation on the part of the child. The issue exists in the early 
grades, but is much more overt on the high school level, where young 
teachers often naively express affection and concern, which students 
interpret as sexual overtures (which in some cases they might actually 
be, however unclear to the teacher). 


Entering into an open relationship with a student is another issue 
altogether. Obviously, love is not bound to age or status. One should 
be wary, however, of confusing love with conquest and manipulation, 
but these problems are not limited to one’s life as a teacher. 


A final question that should be asked with respect to sex in the 
classroom: Do you need to get even with one sex, as a group, for real 
or fancied injuries you experienced? Do you dislike boys or girls as a 
group? Do you feel that the girls were always loved too much? That 
the boys brutalized you and need to learn a lesson? That somehow 
you have to get even in your classroom for an injury you suffered as a 
child? There are many good reasons for not becoming a teacher, and 
the need to punish others for a hurt you suffered is certainly one. 


It might seem that I’m being harsh or cynical by raising questions 
about motives for teaching and suggesting that there are 
circumstances in which a person either should not become a teacher 
or should wait a while. If anything, these questions are too easy and 
can unfortunately be put aside with facile, self-deceiving answers. But 
teaching young people—i.e., helping them become sane, powerful, 
self-respecting, and loving adults—is a very serious and difficult job in 
a culture as oppressive and confused as ours, and needs strong and 
self-critical people. 


There are other questions that ought to be considered. These might 
seem less charged, but are not less important. 


8. What kind of young people do you want to work with? There are a 
number of children with special needs that can be assisted by adults 
with particular qualities. For example, there are some severely 
disturbed children—children whose behavior is bizarre, who are not 
verbal, who might not yet be toilet-trained at nine or ten, who might be 
engaged in dialogue for hours at a time with creatures you cannot 
perceive. My first experience was at a school for severely disturbed 
children very much like those described above. | liked the children, but 
lasted only six months since | didn’t have the patience. | needed them 
to recognize and engage me, even through defiance. | couldn’t bear 
their silence or removal, their unrelieved pain. As soon as | changed 


schools and began to work with normal, though angry and defiant, 
young people, | felt at home. 


My wife, Judy, is different. She has the patience to live with small 
increments of change, is calm and gentle and nonthreatening to 
remote and scared children. She feels much more at home in silent or 
remote worlds than | do, and is an excellent teacher of disturbed 
children. It is a matter of Knowing who you are and what the children 
need. 


These same questions should be raised by people thinking of working 
with deaf, blind, or physically damaged people. Who are they? What is 
the world they live in? How can | serve them? 


Let me illustrate a perverse way of going about deciding how to serve 
people in order to point toward a healthier way of functioning. For a 
long time most schools for deaf children were controlled by nondeaf 
teachers, parents, and administrators who advocated the oral, rather 
than the manual, tradition. The oral tradition maintained that it was 
necessary for deaf individuals to learn to speak instead of depending 
on sign language. Many oralist schools prohibited their students from 
using sign language, and some professionals within that tradition 
maintained that sign language was not a “real” language at all, but 
some degenerate or primitive form of communication. All these 
prohibitions were to no avail—deaf children learned signing from each 
other and used it when the teachers’ backs were turned. Many deaf 
adults trained in oralist schools ended up despising the language they 
were forced to learn and retreated into an all-deaf world where 
communication was in signs. Recently things have begun to change— 
sign language has been shown to be an expressive, sophisticated 
language with perhaps even greater potential for communication than 
oral language. A deaf-power movement has developed that insists that 
teachers of the deaf respond to the needs of deaf adults and children. 
It is no longer possible to tell deaf people what they must learn from 
outside the community. To teach within a deaf community (and, in fact, 
in all communities) requires understanding the world people live in and 
responding to their needs as they articulate them. This does not mean 
that the teacher should be morally or politically neutral. Rather, it 
means that being a teacher does not put an individual in a position of 
forcing his or her values on students or community. A teacher must 
engage in dialogue with the students and parents if he or she hopes to 
change them—and be open to change as well. Many teachers have 
been educated in communities they initially thought they would 
educate. 


9. Some people get along well in crowds, and others function best 
with small groups or single individuals. Before becoming a classroom 
teacher, it is important to ask oneself what the effect is on one’s 
personality of spending a lot of time with over twenty people in the 
same room. Some of the best teachers | know do not feel at ease or 
work effectively with more than a dozen students at a time. With those 
dozen, however, they are unusually effective. There are other people 
who have a gift for working on a one-to-one basis with students no one 
else seems to reach. There are ways to prepare oneself for individual 
or small-group work—as skills specialist, remedial teacher, learning 
disabilities specialist, and so forth. There are also schools where it is 
possible to work with small groups as a teacher. Once you decide how 
you want to begin to work in a school, then you can look around and 
try to discover a situation in which you can be effective. 


10. A final, though complex, question is what kind of school one 
should teach in. This is especially difficult for people like me, who 
believe that almost every school in the United States, within and 
without the public school system, contributes to maintaining an 
oppressive society based upon an unequal distribution of wealth and a 
debasement of people’s sense of dignity and personal worth. In the 
next section | will elaborate on this and suggest some ways of 
infiltrating the system and struggling to change it. It is my conviction 
that teachers who comply with the values and goals of this culture can 
only do so at the cost of stripping their students of self-respect and 
substituting violence in the form of competition in place of knowledge, 
curiosity, and a sense of community. 


Getting a Job. 


There are not many teaching jobs these days. If you still care to teach, 
broaden your notion of where you might teach. The schools are only 
one possible place. Try businesses, social agencies, hospitals, parks, 
community service organizations. It is, for example, possible to teach 
literacy to hospitalized children; to use an art and recreation program 
as a means of teaching most anything; to become associated with a 
job training program or a prison program. It is possible to set up a 
childcare operation in your home, or turn babysitting into a teaching 
situation, or set up an afterschool tutoring program. Often there are 
federal or state monies available for reading or childcare or 
delinquency prevention programs. It is important to know how to get 
access to that money. If necessary, go to the county board of 
education, to Head Start offices, to regional offices of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and ask about the programs they 


sponsor. Often a few weeks of research may open up a number of 
unexpected possibilities. The Grantsmanship Newsletter is an 
excellent source of information and is worth having (for subscriptions 
write to Grantsmanship Center, 1015 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, 
CA 90015). 


Also think about teaching children with problems—the severely 
disturbed, retarded, physically handicapped, deaf, or blind. Remember, 
children are children despite the way in which society labels them. 
Basically the same techniques and belief in the children’s abilities work 
with all kinds of children. If there are special things one need learn, 
they are easy to master. The more one thinks of teaching outside the 
schools, the more imaginative one can be in searching for a job that 
will allow one to teach, or in defining a job and convincing others that it 
is worth supporting. 
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Chapter 3 Becoming a MISTER 


Matthew Rasmussen 


Perhaps it goes without saying that teaching is no longer a profession 
of choice, that the disincentives far outweigh the benefits, that there 
are questions about whether it is even a profession. Why would 
anyone do this? 


The evidence, accumulated over the last several decades, has been 
clear and abundant: education is falling to the wayside. That doesn’t 
mean that the education of American children is seen as unimportant. 
Rather, | fear the true purpose of education is being lost, and the ability 
of those who educate is being hindered by the regulations placed on 
them. Teachers have less freedom in how they teach nowadays, and 
educators are no longer the facilitators of what they teach, being 
delegated, instead, to simply pass on what has been deemed 
important by some distant others. Despite the lip-service given to the 
importance of respecting educators, teachers are increasingly 
considered to be like blue-collar workers of a distant age: clock- 
punchers, directive followers, data recorders. Too often, teachers are 
provided with a ready-made curriculum from which they must not 
deviate, even if stepping off the well-worn path would help their 
charges explore their own passions and interests. In short, teachers 
are losing their voice, a worrisome prospect for someone like me 
looking to enter the field of education. 


It is perhaps also important to mention here that if one’s focus in life is 
on social or financial status, teaching is clearly not the right path. One 
only need sample from a wide variety of recent media offerings to see 
how teachers are portrayed in the popular culture. They are rarely 
portrayed in a positive light; oftentimes they are the villain of the story 
(think about Severus Snape or Matilda’s Miss Trunchbull). Yet many 
continue to pursue teaching anyway, often for the wrong reasons. 


Source: © Matthew Rasmussen. Reprinted with permission. 


For example, one should never teach as a mere stepping-stone to 
another goal. If you just want to teach to create a stronger résumé and 
do not see it as a calling, then it is not the path for you. In fact, | would 


urge you to take your talents elsewhere where they can truly blossom. 
Being a teacher can almost be akin to a calling for some. It requires 
care and dedication to help your students, and yourself, to blossom. 
Without proper care, a garden will wither instead of bloom. 


| know there are some people who see becoming a teacher as simply 
a necessary step to being some form of a sports coach. There’s 
nothing wrong with wearing two hats—but you must bring equal 
passion and energy to the classroom and to the championship game. 
In the early days of teaching in America, many men would teach in 
order to climb the ladder and become a lawyer or some other similar 
goal. No doubt there were those who found themselves in the 
classroom with no educational training or interest in learning how to 
teach. How many students didn’t get the education they could have 
because their teacher wasn’t fully present? It’s perfectly okay to have 
other goals and aspirations, but when you are in the classroom, it is 
crucial for you to put in your all. Because you as the teacher are a very 
significant contributing factor to your students’ development and 
education, and you are largely responsible for their growth for an entire 
school year. 


Now, | don’t say all of this to scare you away from working with 
children and young people. My point is that you know you can have 
other goals in life but that when you teach you need to be fully present 
and ready to give your all to the children who are with you. Little in life 
can compare to the moment when you realize just how much you 
mean to a child and the impact you have had, no matter how big or 
small. It’s one of the best feelings I’ve ever had, and | hope you will 
have the opportunity to feel the same way. 


Why do you want to teach? What draws you to step into the classroom 
and the lives of the students that enter the door? | cannot answer that 
question for you, but perhaps through explaining my answer to this 
question, | can help you start to explore the question for yourself. Or 
maybe you already know, but there is a lot more to consider than one 
might first think. Focusing on what drove you to the field is extremely 
important, and getting in touch with this motivation will serve you well 
in hurdling the many obstacles you will soon face. Because those like 
me, with a drive to teach, aspire to be in the classroom for larger 
reasons than following a prescribed curriculum or teaching students 
isolated academic skills so that they will be prepared for the next round 
of standardized tests. Being a teacher, for me, means learning creative 
ways to maneuver in increasingly narrow spaces in order to reach 
students, to get them as excited about learning as | am. 


Actually, | came to teaching because of reading, one of the biggest 
loves in my life. For as long as | can remember, books have held a 
very special place in my heart. When you really fall into a book, it 
springs to life inside your mind. Not only can books open new worlds to 
people, but they open up new ideas, show new perspectives, and 
allow the reader to explore possibilities for the future. Books are more 
than paper and words; they are windows to other lives and possibilities 
and they underscore for me the importance of stories. | want my 
students to experience this magic, to go places they might otherwise 
never travel. If someone has a unique and fascinating story to tell, | 
can truly fall deep, explore, and come to appreciate the words and 
images, each one a portal into a new world. Truthfully, | feel 
sometimes like I’ve learned more through stories than any classroom 
has taught me. 


Children have their own stories to tell, stories unique from anyone 
else’s, stories that will never be repeated again. | want to teach 
because | believe everyone has a truly fascinating and unique story to 
tell, and if as a teacher | can be a positive chapter in children’s lives 
that makes their story a shining light for others—only then can | claim 
success as a teacher. Today, students are, more often than not, being 
pushed to simply know, in the narrowest ways, how to pass an exam 
or master a skill. But without stories, without a focus on their stories 
and the connection of their stories to the stories of other children in 
whose presence they find themselves, or the stories of the children 
who came before them, we limit their understanding of the world. It is 
these stories, those lived and those between the covers of books, that 
have the potential to light up our students’ imagination. Even students 
with limited exposure to books and stories seem to know this. 


| saw this recently when | had the opportunity to distribute books to 
children at an elementary school on St. Helena, one of the historic Sea 
Islands of South Carolina. The communities of the Sea Islands are 
largely rural and poor, the students are often thought to be less than; 
worse things are said about their teachers. None of this was foremost 
on my mind as | began passing out books to eager children. There was 
a contagious elation among the children; it was indescribable. | met 
them once, and they had no way of knowing if | would ever see them 
again, but they called me by name and hugged me on their way out. In 
a small way, | helped create a lot of happiness that afternoon about... 
books! Because students know, even students with limited exposure, 
that there is power in stories and the written word. For me, this 
experience also confirmed my drive to become a teacher. 


It also validated my decision to become a MISTER. The Call Me 


MISTER (Mentors Instructing Students Toward Effective Role Models) 
program was established to diversify the population of educators in 
South Carolina by providing support for minority males pursuing 
education. It brings together groups of individuals from similar 
backgrounds to support each other in a field traditionally made up of 
people very different from themselves (i.e., white, middle-class 
women). | believe it’s a very important goal—for some people it is the 
reason why they teach. Cultural diversity is severely lacking ina 
significant number of schools and classrooms today. It’s important for 
children to see people like themselves in schools; just as much as 
representation in the media is important to kids, so too is it important in 
everyday life and in the classroom. Seeing people that look like them 
succeed in all kinds of ways inspires kids to do the same. Diversity is 
not often thought about as a core motivation to teach. 


While the core of why | want to teach is firmly rooted in my belief that 
children need stories to expand their minds and spark their passions, | 
also strongly identify with the goal of the Call Me MISTER program to 
bring diversity into the classroom. | joined the program to become part 
of acommunity that shares my aspirations about teaching and 
emphasizes the importance of diversifying the teaching force. | didn’t 
have a male classroom teacher until the sixth grade; | never had a 
Hispanic male teacher. | had, and have, a wonderfully supportive 
family that taught me how important education is, how valuable 
teachers are. But | wonder how different the experience is for children 
who look like me but do not have the supports | had growing up. 


| joined the MISTERS not only to build relationships with others like me 
but because | now realize the impact | can have on children to see 
someone who looks like them in the classroom. As numerous studies 
continue to demonstrate, white children—and perhaps more 
distressingly, even children of color—associate lighter skin tones with 
positive traits and negative traits with darker skin. It broke my heart to 
hear one little girl, no more than six or maybe seven years of age, 
declare on an Anderson Cooper special (CNN, 2012) in no uncertain 
terms that her dark skin was “nasty.” | have come to see how 
incorporating diversity in my classroom—just by my presence—is an 
integral part of educating students. But if nothing else, | want to make 
certain | never hear one of my students say they or anyone else is 
anything less than unique and valued; | want them to understand the 
power, importance, and contributions of the stories they have to tell, 
not in spite of their skin tone and situations but because of them. 


In the end, the central question that must be grappled with, the one | 
think is most important when one considers entering this field is this: 


Why teach? No teacher, no system can ever be perfect, can ever meet 
the goals the question elicits. And | understand how and why our 
education system is the way that it is, how it often does not appear to 
have our students’ best interests in mind. But | am not writing here to 
argue about politics. This is more personal, and it requires personal 
commitments. You must be able to understand and articulate why you 
want to teach. That answer helps to guide you and can be an anchor in 
the storms life will bring. 


Teaching is, in many ways, a sacred duty. Choosing to teach means 
that you must be willing to assume the responsibility for your students’ 
well-being and how their stories will unfold. And you must keep in mind 
too that as many stories as have been told, many remain untold or, 
worse, have been squelched because of the color of a student’s skin 
or the background he or she brings with them to the classroom. 


| want to teach because | love stories and | want to become a positive 
influence on the stories my students will tell, stories that will feature 
their unique and wonderful contributions, stories that represent people 
who look like me. 
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Part Il Who Are Today’s 
Students? 


It was the end of August, and Ashley Murphy was headed back to 
Horace Mann Elementary School for the first time since finishing the 
fifth grade more than 10 years ago. She was thrilled to be returning as 
a teacher to the very school where she had so many fond memories as 
a student. To think that she would be shoulder to shoulder with some 
of her former teachers and that now they would be her colleagues! 


Driving up to the old brick building brought back a flood of memories: 
the smell of chalk dust; the neat rows of desks; Steven Parker teasing 
her in the third grade about her braces; and the stern and aloof 
principal, Mr. Dabrowski, walking into the cafeteria and immediately 
causing a hush to fall over the crowd of excited children’s voices. 
Ashley couldn't wait to reunite with her old teachers, the women whose 
guidance and inspiration were instrumental in her decision to teach. 
They will be so proud of me, she thought, to see how | have changed, 
how I have matured. 


Ashley was excited too about sharing what she had learned in her 
teacher education program. And even though the principal had called 
this end-of-summer orientation meeting simply to introduce the new 
staff and to acquaint everyone with some new districtwide policies, 
Ashley came prepared with reams of beautifully prepared lessons and 
activities she would use to kick off the first few weeks of the year with 
her class of second graders. She couldn’t wait to show her new 
colleagues what she had brought with her. 


Imagine Ashley’s despair then when Nancy Rush, her former second- 
grade teacher, asked Ashley how she knew her carefully prepared 
lessons would be appropriate for the students who would soon stream 
into her classroom. 


“But | don’t understand,” Ashley said. “lve worked very hard on these 

lessons, and each of them reflects what my professors told us about 

the importance of inquiry learning and engaging students in hands-on 
activities.” 


“Well,” Nancy began, “how can you plan a series of lessons when you 
have not considered the most important question: Who are your 
students? Do you think they will look and act like your friends and you 
did when you were in second grade? Will they come from backgrounds 
similar to your own? Will they all soeak English as a first language? 
Might they have disabilities or other challenges that affect their 
learning? Who are your students?” 


Why is this such an important question? How do race, ethnicity, 
special needs, and sexuality, for example, affect the teaching and 
learning cycle? 


Chapter 4 Making the Most of the 
Classroom Mosaic A Constructivist 
Approach to Embracing Student 
Diversity 


Bruce Marlowe 
Marilyn Page 
Monisa Gardner-Page 


Introduction 


Some years ago, one of the authors of this chapter visited a student 
teacher in a small elementary school in the northwest corner of rural 
Vermont. Imagine his surprise to find a sign on the door for parents 
written in Vietnamese. As he entered the classroom he was greeted by 
his student teacher, her cooperating teacher, and a group of children 
with smiling faces. And, not so surprisingly, the children sat in neatly 
arranged rows. As he nodded to the children, he couldn't help but scan 
the classroom wondering, which one of these assembled little 
“pebbles” might be Vietnamese? He visited the classroom often, each 
time getting to know the children a little bit better and encouraging his 
student teacher to do the same. Over time, they discovered a rich 
classroom mosaic of children, each with their own individual 
characteristics, like little diverse pieces of colored glass forming a new 
pattern of possibilities. He worried though. What variety of 
opportunities lay hidden beneath the traditional physical and 
instructional teaching and learning arrangement? How can the 
potential of the diverse classroom mosaic be revealed? 


Schools Are Changing, and They Are Changing 
Fast 


It is apparent that the world is increasingly becoming more diverse, as 
is in evidence, even in rural Vermont. What does this change look like 
in the United States? In the last 20 years, for example, the school- 
aged population who identify as “white” decreased from over 60% to 
fewer than half (National Center for Education Statistics, 2015). In the 
same period, the population of Latino students rose by more than 50%, 
and the number of Asian children and children who identify as being of 
more than two “races” doubled (NCES, 2015). We must also 
acknowledge the precipitous rise in poverty among children that is 
always exacerbated by dramatic growth in new immigrant groups and 
refugees. It is estimated that about 13 million children and their 
families are living below the poverty line today (McGreal, 2019); this is 
likely to increase given the recent political atmosphere. Futhermore, it 
has also become exceedingly apparent that schools can no longer 
discount the increased (self) identification of LGBTQ students or their 
isolation in our schools (Munoz-Plaza, Quin, & Rounds, 2002). These 
are three examples of the rapidly shifting face of diversity that schools 
and schooling must demystify. Taken together, along with the 
mainstreaming of children with disabilities, schools in the United States 
are now more diverse—and in more ways—than at any other time in 
their history. In fact, children are the most diverse segment of 
American society. 


What does this all mean for teaching and learning? How might 
teachers value and make the best use of the diversity they encounter 
in their classrooms? Student diversity makes teaching and learning 
more challenging for sure. It often becomes even more problematic 
when teachers focus mainly on how they will deliver instruction, rather 
than on how their students learn. 


Classroom settings with students from different cultures or who have 
different abilities, needs, and interests provide rich learning 
opportunities, in part because they so clearly reflect one of the 
principal tenets of constructivism: There are virtually infinite ways to 
know the world. The magnitude of student diversity underscores this 
point in ways impossible to ignore by even the most traditional of 
teachers. Teachers who fail to recognize how traditional schooling may 
clash with particular cultural beliefs and practices often face 
classrooms of disengaged, unmotivated, and/or disruptive learners 


who may find school dull, irrelevant, or even hostile to their values. 


As suggested, there are countless ways students may differ from one 
another and their teachers. When teachers pay greater attention to 
their students’ questions, interests, and talents than they do to either 
common stereotypes about particular groups of children or to 
prescribed curricular demands, the opportunities for student 
engagement and learning are boundless. This essay takes as its focus 
the ways student differences in sexual orientation, culture and 
ethnicity, and ability can make our classrooms richer and more 
powerful. 


Reframing Sexual Orientation 


Diversity entails more tenets than were once acknowledged in 
education, and while society struggles to decide which side of the 
fence it wants to stand on—to embrace an increasingly rich and 
complex mosaic or to seek out the homogenous, the uniform; to 
reinforce conformity—students remain stuck in the center of a tug-of- 
war they never consented to participate in. Such is the case 
throughout the archives of history where women were not considered 
worthy of an education, racial segregation and Jim Crow prohibited 
blacks from receiving an integrated quality education, and people with 
disabilities were considered ineducable. If that is not overwhelming 
and daunting enough for future educators, the classroom community 
must also make ample provision for students from the lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, transgender, and questioning community. 


Unfortunately, there continues to be widespread ignorance, rampant 
indifference, and a gross lack of commitment and empathy from those 
who willfully disregard the need to make education pliable, able to shift 
with the growing needs of an ever-evolving student base. To insinuate 
that only “certain” groups require special attention as it pertains to 
teaching and student learning is to place education in a far worse 
position than it already is. 


Historically, exclusion in any form has led to horrible consequences, 
consequences that have left indelible wounds that have taken 
generations to recover from. Stigmatization, marginalization, and 
rejection have been the hallmarks of the LGBTQ youth school 
experience for longer than anyone can remember. Despite increased 
understanding about issues of sexual identity, more LGBTQ-inclusive 
curricular efforts, (e.g., by groups like GLSEN: www.glsen.org/ 
inclusive-curriculum), and wider representation in the popular culture, 
LGBTQ children and young people continue to be at high risk for a 
whole host of poor school and mental health outcomes. The increased 
visibility of this pebble in the broader classroom mosaic is certainly a 
welcome development. 


While the LGBTQ community has always been part of the mosaic, 
lately an organized, uninhibited, more visible, and louder demand for 
acceptance and equal rights has emerged. The human capital 
movement that followed after World War II (Rury, 2016) has reached 
the LBGTQ community. Although still raw and offensive to some and 


reminiscent of the Jim Crow era, it has gained some traction. The 
implication for school and schooling hinges upon awareness, 
tolerance, and intentional support and safety for this group who still 
remain hidden in some cases and continue to be at tremendous risk 
for cognitive, social, and emotional isolation (Munoz-Plaza et al., 
2002). Sadly, horror stories grace the headlines. For example, 
according to Ream (2019), LGBTQ teens are more likely to commit 
suicide than heterosexual teens. About 30% of all suicides are related 
to sexual identity crises. Also, children under the age of 13 commit 
suicide once every 5 days. Needless to say, today’s educators not only 
have their work cut out for them but must be prepared with the mind- 
set that learning about the “whole” student is essential. Like a doctor, 
the teacher must take into consideration her student’s history, living 
environment, household dynamic, interests/hobbies, and strengths and 
weaknesses physically, emotionally, and mentally. 


This means teachers must learn about the most powerful ways to 
support students in our classrooms. With respect to students who 
identify as LGBTQ, teachers must help students think about their 
identity and interests in positive, supportive ways and speak out 
against bullying and harassment, just as they would if faced with 
similar maltreatment of students based on race, ethnicity, or disability 
status. Perhaps most importantly, teachers should work to expand the 
curriculum so that it reflects the contributions of the largest and most 
complex of mosaics. Research demonstrates that 


LGBTQ students who attend schools with curriculum that is 
inclusive of LGBTQ people, history, and events experience a 
better school climate and improved academic outcomes. 
Curriculum serves as a mirror when it reflects individuals and their 
experiences back to themselves. At the same time, curriculum 
serves as a window when it introduces and provides the 
opportunity to understand the experiences and perspectives of 
those who possess different identities. (GLSEN, 2019) 


Reframing Cultural and Ethnic Differences 


As suggested, teachers are required to be sensitive to a wider range of 
student difference than ever before. Can teachers package content 
into a single format that all children can understand? Or should they 
continuously repackage the content for each of the cultural and ethnic 
groups represented in their classrooms? Framing the issues in this 
way reveals the potency of teacher commitment to thinking about 
teaching as information dispensing. It is perhaps unsurprising that 
teachers are often bewildered by trying to deliver content in multiple 
ways to meet the needs of such a diverse student body. This is not a 
daunting task. It is an impossible one. Although some find this 
enormously distressing, we believe it is liberating. Teachers cannot be 
all things to all students simultaneously. Nor can—or should—we try to 
present one instructional delivery approach based on a kind of average 
of student difference. 


Let’s be clear: Student differences are real, but continually seeking to 
alter our teaching style to conform to our beliefs about what may be 
true about each “kind” of student (based, for example, solely on his or 
her disability status, ethnic identity, or sexual orientation) perpetuates 
unhelpful, and frequently harmful, generalizations about students and 
puts the focus of the teaching and learning experience in the wrong 
place. Believing that Asians as a group—as if Iranian, Indian, 
Japanese, and Indonesian students possess a singular “Asian” 
learning style—are quieter and more submissive to authority will not 
enhance the learning of students of Asian descent if, as a teacher 
armed with this knowledge, you continue to focus on what you will do 
to cover the curriculum. Rather, we believe teachers must reframe our 
questions about teaching and learning in a way that encourages 
student exploration and inquiry so that children and young people can 
connect new information with their interests and lived experiences. 


The value of constructivist approaches is that they respect and allow 
each student to use his or her unique knowledge and experience in the 
learning process. This is so whether the student is from a 10,000-acre 
ranch in Billings, Montana, or a one-room flat in Milton, Vermont. 


Diversity makes teaching more challenging, but it also provides 
wonderful opportunities, opportunities that new teachers should not 
ignore in an attempt to satisfy homogenous, inflexible, standards- 
driven curriculum and instruction. Traditional and nativist educators 


look on our nation’s growing diversity as, at best, troublesome and, at 
worst, a societal challenge to be controlled, suppressed, ignored, or 
dismissed. In their view, schools should seek to assimilate students 
from other cultures to perpetuate a narrow view of what it means to be 
American. Multiculturalists, on the other hand, view the growing 
diversity of our citizenry as an opportunity for increased societal 
richness, participation, understanding, and strength. 


Multicultural educator James A. Banks suggests that mainstream 
curricula should be revised at the “social action” level to encourage in 
students greater critical thinking and deeper pluralistic perspectives 
(Banks et al., 2001). He points out that the most common approach to 
multiculturalism typically involves no more than a brief review of the 
contributions of a few minority personalities and an introduction to 
traditional festivals, a method often derisively referred to as the 
“heroes and holidays approach.” 


New teachers must instead seek out what Banks et al. (2001) call 
superordinate groups where students from even profoundly different 
backgrounds can find common goals in which they might join together 
despite their differences. Like sports teams and choirs, individual 
classrooms can be framed in this way so as to help students both 
embrace their differences and come to understand what is universally 
true about the human condition while in pursuit of common aims. But 
to do this, teachers must reframe subject matter from the perspective 
of traditionally marginalized groups so that their experiences can be 
brought from the fringe to the center of the curriculum. In this way, 
students from a variety of backgrounds can come to understand how 
knowledge is socially constructed, by whom, and for what purposes 
(Banks et al., 2001). 


Unfortunately, many multicultural texts continue to perpetuate 
damaging myths about marginalized groups. For example, and as 
suggested, it is still common for aspiring teachers to learn that Asian 
children are quiet, submissive, and reluctant to speak publicly, and that 
many Native American children are nonverbal, nonanalytical, and even 
disengaged. But these traits appear primarily when the diverse 
classroom is one where the teacher dispenses knowledge. In such 
classrooms, teachers of minority students spend more time talking 
than do teachers of white children; thus, minority children “spend 
considerably more time listening than being heard” (McCarty, Lynch, 
Wallace, & Benally, 1991, p. 54). It is only when communication is 
controlled entirely by the teacher, when students are singled out to 
answer direct questions about subjects for which they may have 
sparse background knowledge that we find classrooms that reinforce 


submissiveness and make many marginalized groups appear, as 
groups, to be nonverbal, nonanalytical, and disengaged. 


In perhaps the most powerful refutation of these harmful stereotypes, 
McCarty and her colleagues long ago (1991!) came to entirely different 
conclusions about Navajo children, who are typically thought to be 
nonverbal, visual, and reticent learners. As she noted, in classrooms 
where 


teachers and students share talk, where the expression of 
students’ ideas is sought and clearly valued, where curricular 
content meaningfully incorporates the students’ social 
environment, and where students use their cultural and linguistic 
resources to solve new problems, Native American students 
respond eagerly and quite verbally to questioning, even in their 
second language. (p. 53) 


As many other scholars have pointed out since this important study, 
thinking about Native American—or any other ethnic or racial group— 
children as nonverbal is context dependent and hinges, to a great 
degree, on the kinds of settings children find themselves in. 
Unfortunately, all too often, these settings are our classrooms. 


Reframing Disability 


In 1997, when her world was still fresh and ripe with possibility, Bruce’s 
6-year-old daughter Rachel ran off the school bus one windy October 
afternoon waving a single sheet of paper high over her head. “I have 
homework! | have homework!” she shouted excitedly. Her delight in 
school learning was quickly replaced with ennui, languor, and a 
precocious world-weariness about formal education. Rachel’s school 
narrative lumbered forward, plodding predictably to its tedious, 
anticlimactic finish. But she survived. Unfortunately for students with 
disabilities, their school stories are considerably less sanguine. 
Students who don't fit the mold, for whatever reasons, need good 
teachers who understand that the questions students ask are the most 
central issue to knowledge construction and active engagement. You 
already know that teachers who simply deliver information, or provide 
all of the questions without ever turning to student-developed inquiries 
(even if the teacher-created questions are interesting), will invariably 
face students who are unmotivated, disengaged, and perhaps even 
hostile. For students with disabilities and other learning differences, the 
stakes are even higher and the need more urgent. 


Disabilities and Academic Failure 


The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or IDEA, was first 
ratified into law in 1975 (and originally called the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act). IDEA is both a civil rights landmark and a 
revolution in the history of American education. It prohibits the 
exclusion of students with disabilities from their local public schools 
(which was routine in many states before 1975) and requires that they 
be provided with a free, appropriate education. 


Unfortunately, students with identified disabilities continue to fare 
poorly both in our schools and in their transition to adulthood. Here is 
just some of what we know: 


Close to 15% of the school-aged population receives special 
education (National Center for Education Statistics, 2015). 


e Fewer than a third of adolescents and adults with disabilities are 
in the workforce, compared to more than three quarters of all 
individuals without disabilities (Kessler Foundation, 2017). 
Differences in the employment and not-in-labor-force 
percentages between persons with and without disabilities were 
substantial, amounting to about 50 percentage points each. 


Roughly 65% of students with disabilities graduated high school 
within that time frame, compared to approximately 82% of the 
total population of students (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2015). 


e Only 1 in 3 adults with disabilities are very satisfied with life, 
compared to 2 in 3 adults without disabilities. 


e Approximately 1 in 5 adolescents with disabilities exit school by 
dropping out. 


e About 1 in 5 school-aged children are estimated to have reading 
disabilities. 


e Around 80% of students with weak reading skills who fail to 
make significant reading progress by the age of 9 will continue to 
be unskilled readers in the twelfth grade (Shaywitz, 2016). 


¢ An estimated 40% of jail inmates reported having at least one 
disability. 


e Juel (1988) found that about 40% of unskilled readers in the 
fourth grade would rather clean their room than read. 


Why is the dropout rate so high for students with disabilities? Why is 
the employment rate so low? Why do students prefer cleaning their 
rooms to reading? The answers to these questions are complex and 
multifaceted and clearly beyond the scope of this essay. We must ask, 
though, to what extent teaching practices that focus on the 
transmission of information contribute to student failure, 
disengagement, and disenfranchisement, particularly in light of findings 
that students in special education settings (e.g., “pull-out” resource 
rooms) spend most of their time on tasks requiring little more cognitive 
energy than rote memorization, such as completing mind-numbing 
worksheets. 


Clearly, disabilities make learning and classrooms more challenging. 
Some disabilities may even make the learning of some things 
impossible. As teachers, we must create opportunities for learning that 
are more exciting, more enriching, and more rewarding—in short, more 
appealing than the desire to clean one’s room, leave school, or get 
involved in criminal activity. Students with disabilities, although in much 
more urgent need of constructivist approaches, are far less likely to 
receive them. 


For the last 20 years, most special education students received a large 
part of their education in public schools—but on a pull-out basis. Most 
still do. That is, students leave their regular classrooms for part or all of 
the day to work with a special education teacher or aide in a resource 
room on individual academic skills or behavioral goals; however, 
including students with disabilities in regular classrooms for most or all 
of their day (regardless of the severity of their disability) has become 
increasingly popular around the nation, and about 80% of students 
with disabilities spend at least some of their day in a regular 
classroom. (That means they are in your classroom.) Once you find 
students with disabilities in your room, what will you do? 


As Gargiulo and Bouck (2018) have noted, good teachers think flexibly 
about how they might introduce information (the “what” of learning), 
engage students (the “why” of learning), and have students express 
what they know (what they refer to as the “how” of learning). In short, 
they think carefully about instructional planning and decision-making 


and continuously ask themselves about each of the following important 
instructional components and how students can participate in these 
decisions and make choices. 


Content: What, how much is to be learned? 


Materials: What resources, supplies, and equipment are used? 
e Process: Howis it to be learned? 
e Pace: Speed at which it is to be learned? 


¢ Product: How will students demonstrate learning? 


Evaluation: How will student learning be assessed? 


e Management: How will learning be organized and supervised? 


Thinking about instruction in this way begs a perhaps more obvious 
question: Does it make sense to assume there is a standard time and 
place in which students are ready (to say nothing of eager) for 
particular kinds of content learning? Despite overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, an increasing number of states seem to be making 
precisely this assumption as an ever-growing number of them prepare 
to roll out detailed sets of grade-level expectations. But in classrooms 
where instruction is truly differentiated so that all learners may engage 
in real inquiry, teachers believe that all learners have strengths, that a 
uniform lesson format for the whole class is doomed to fail, that flexible 
grouping strategies (see, for example, Aronson’s jigsaw model; 
Aronson & Bridgeman, 1979) are critical for every student to succeed, 
and that the collaborative solving of authentic (i.e., student created) 
problems is essential to learning. Such teachers believe further that 
there are many ways students might obtain information and 
demonstrate their learning. 


Gardner's (1993) multiple intelligences (MI) theory is one way in which 
teachers can adapt and modify their instruction for heterogeneous 
grouping. Gardner reminds us that to recognize student talents and 
interests, to give value to their questions, we must look beyond our 
limited conception that to be intelligent and to learn one must have 
strong verbal and/or logical-mathematical ability. Indeed, failure to 
perform well in one of these two ways is how virtually all students with 
disabilities come to be identified, labeled, and ultimately thought of as 
not able. When we think of students who are doing poorly in our 


classrooms, we typically focus on the things they cannot do, or we 
speculate about the kinds of difficulty we believe may account for their 
weak school performance. MI theory allows us to reframe our thinking 
about student performance. It calls on us to consider what our students 
do well, how they learn, and what they find intrinsically interesting so 
that we can label their strengths, as opposed to their weaknesses, and 
validate the types of inquiry they are most likely to pursue. 


Some Final Thoughts 


For far too long, public education has been reduced to a sort of mass 
production system, where students are thought of as products on an 
assembly line who must be patterned from or shaped into singular 
templates, based on the ideals of people who never were quite in 
touch with the reality of the beautiful mosaic all around them. As Rury 
(2016) has noted, in the 19th century, almost the entirety of the mosaic 
lived on the margins of society; their treatment was 


often justified by an ideology defined . . . by native-born white 
males. Lower-class families did not benefit from school to the 
same extent as those from middle- and upper-class backgrounds. 
... Mexican Americans often were treated as colonial subjects . . . 
racist ideology held them to be socially and intellectually inferior. 


(p. 87) 


We have come a long way in our embrace of an increasing number of 
students. And, yet, we have a long way to go as evidenced by the 
vulnerability of students who identify as LGBTQ and by the 
extraordinarily high dropout rates for students of color, English 
Language Learners, and students with disabilities. There are a great 
many reasons for this, but one thing is certain: a “cookie cutter” 
approach that sees all students as the same, with similar interests, 
passions, and skills, has not and cannot work. 


The mosaic is too complex, as is each of the pebbles that comprise it. 
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Chapter 5 The Complexity of Labels 
Considering Refugee Youth in the 
United States 


Kerri Ullucci 


Shirin tells me that no one understands her. A young woman from 
Syria, Shirin finds herself in a battle against labels. “When I say | am 
from Syria, | feel like people only know war. When I say I am a 
refugee, they feel bad for me. It’s a hard thing, describing myself.” 


Shirin’s family arrived in the United States as refugees, fleeing her 
besieged country. Her family resettled here, work in the community, 
and attend school. They are one of the tens of thousands of refugee 
families who try to (re)make their lives in this country and in others. For 
the past several years, | have worked with students like Shirin, both as 
a mentor for refugee families and as a teacher educator. Through my 
experiences with these youth, | have witnessed how the labels and 
stereotypes affixed to refugee impact them and their lives in school. 
When asked to consider who today’s students are, we automatically 
label youth. This labeling is important. We want to know if trans youth, 
youth from Guatemala, newcomer students, or students who speak 
Farsi are in our classes. Knowing our students means knowing their 
social identities. But what are the downsides of using these labels? 
What do we miss? 


This essay seeks to provide answers about who refugee youth are and 
to highlight stereotypes and mythologies that cloud our understanding 
of refugee youth. Moreover, | also hope to raise questions and spur 
critical consideration about how we refer to youth more broadly. What 
are the limitations of the labels we give to youth? How might we use 
labels to expand our understanding rather than to narrow it? By 
focusing on refugees, there are important lessons we can learn about 
how we label youth overall, regardless of their background. 


Source: © Kerri Ullucci. Reprinted with permission. 


Unpacking Terms 


Terms such as immigrant and refugee are often used as if they are 
interchangeable. While much of the language explored here fits under 
the general umbrella of youth born in other countries, there are 
differences in these terms. Words matter. Being specific in terminology 
helps to see the complexity of the students we work with and avoids 
generalizing their lived experiences. Labels are too consequential to 
misuse; they have real-life outcomes for youth in and out of school. 


The International Organization for Migration (2019) defines immigrant 
as a person who leaves their country of usual residence to live in 
another country, making it their new home. Immigrants leave their 
home countries for many reasons. These can be purely economic, to 
pursue education, or to reunite with family. Immigrants can be 
documented or undocumented. The United States is a country of many 
immigrants; more immigrants live in the United States than in any other 
country in the world (Radford, 2019). The country of origin for the 
majority of U.S. immigrants is Mexico. However, the top country of 
origin for the most recent arrivals is India (Radford, 2019). The 
diversity within the immigrant community is immense. Immigrants are 
laborers and farmers and engineers and professors, craftspeople and 
caregivers who tend to our elderly, well-to-do families and women 
arriving with just their suitcases to their name. The label immigrant tells 
us, and hides, important information. 


A migrant moves from place to place, usually for economic reasons 
(International Rescue Committee, 2018). Like immigrants, they are not 
generally moving under duress but instead for opportunity, often for 
short-duration stays. That said, the term migrant is often used 
worldwide to refer to any person moving for any reason. In the United 
States, a migrant might refer to an agricultural worker who harvests 
food in different locations depending on the season. In Europe, a 
migrant could refer to a newly arrived man from Ethiopia, who came for 
a variety of reasons, including complex family and financial concerns 
(United Nations Development Programme, 2019). 


Newcomers and newly arrived youth were born abroad and have 
arrived in the United States recently, usually within 2 years. This 
includes both documented and undocumented youth. The term 
newcomer does not refer to any specific country or religious affiliation, 
nor does it imply whether the youth arrived due to war, economic 


hardship, climate change, natural disaster, or any other factor. 
Additionally, the label newcomer can also be used to designate 
students who are eligible for specialized education supports. 
Newcomer schools are for newly arrived students who speak 
languages other than English and are behind their same-age peers 
academically. In well-designed newcomer schools, students receive 
supports to learn English and help to address gaps in their education. 


An unaccompanied minor is a youth under 18 who crosses a border 
without a parent or adult guardian. Unaccompanied minors can arrive 
as immigrants or refugees, documented or not. They arrive fleeing 
unrest or violence, or they are looking for work or opportunities, or in 
some cases, because they are being trafficked. Unaccompanied 
minors are a particularly vulnerable group. They often face abuse and 
violence during their journeys to the United States. Recently, there has 
been much media coverage of unaccompanied minors arriving from 
Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salvador. These youth in particular are 
fleeing drug-related violence and gangs. El Salvador is awash in 
violence; in 2015 it was the murder capital of the world (Linthicum, 
2017). In 2018, Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala a// were 
represented in the top 6 countries with the highest murder rates. To 
suggest that youth from these countries arrive here by choice, or with 
other options, is disingenuous. 


Refugees are a specific group of immigrants. The term refugee is 
frequently misused in everyday speech, often to refer to a group of 
people who have left one country for another. For example, people in 
the United States often refer to anyone crossing the Mexican—-U.S. 
border as refugees. This is incorrect. According to the UN High 
Commission for Refugees, a refugee is a person who, “owing to a well- 
founded fear of persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, 
membership of a particular social group, or political opinion, is outside 
the country of his nationality and is unable or, owing to such fear, is 
unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that country” (UNHCR, 
2012). Refugees are not in transition due to their desire for better work. 
Instead, they are facing serious threats in their home communities that 
require them to leave, often quickly and under threat of harm. 
Refugees are settled in the United States legally. It is not possible to 
be an “illegal” resettled refugee. 


To further complicate labeling, school settings also have terms for 
students who are new to English and speak other native languages. 
These terms are often conflated with students arriving from other 
countries. For example, not all immigrants are also ELs. ELs refer to 
English learners. These are children who require supports to speak, 


read, write, and/or listen in English. However, there are both 
immigrants who arrive to the United States who speak English natively 
(say, from Liberia) or immigrants who arrive fully bilingual in English 
and require no additional language supports. Refugee youth in 
particular may require services for ELs or may be labeled as S/FE 
(students with interrupted formal educations) or SL/FE (students with 
limited or interrupted formal educations). Formal educations are limited 
in places where resources are scarce and consistent schooling is not 
available for youth. Schooling can also be limited because students 
needed to work instead of attend school, or they had to take care of 
younger children. In some cases, schooling facilities were too far away 
to be accessed. Schooling is interrupted due to war, social upheaval, 
or natural disaster. UNICEF (2018) estimates that 104 million children 
ages 5 to 17 are currently not in school, many due to emergencies in 
their countries of origin. For example, Shirin’s younger siblings 
attended school regularly throughout their childhoods. However, when 
the family was forced to flee from Syria, the children lost several years 
of school as they moved from place to place, trying to find safety. 
Children who end up in refugee camps for extended amounts of time 
may later be designated as SIFE or SLIFE, since educational facilities 
are often marginal under such circumstances. Working with youth who 
are SIFE/SLIFE is complex. Youth may be learning how to read, write, 
and speak in English, despite not knowing how to read and write 
fluently (or at all) in their native languages. Due to years missed in 
school, they might be missing core content knowledge (like 
mathematics) that will also need to be addressed, likely in a language 
that is new to them. That said, youth in these circumstances are often 
stunningly resilient, mature, and capable. They have managed 
dislocation and in many cases, trauma and loss. Recognizing all they 
have, and can do, is necessary. 


Refugees in the United States and Beyond 


We live in a time of shocking upheaval. The UNHCR (2018) estimates 
that 70.1 million people are currently displaced. We are seeing the 
highest number of refugees ever, currently numbering 26 million 
people. Refugees represent most parts of the globe. After 8 years of 
civil war, Syrian people make up one third of the world’s refugees. 
Rohingya people (Muslims from Myanmar) have been forced into 
Bangladesh due to government violence in their home country (Todd, 
2019). Refugees from Somalia and Sudan still await placement, some 
living in refugee camps for more than 15 years. 


The United States has a long history with resettling refugees. Refugee 
flows are created by violence, war, and upheaval. Depending on the 
crisis, refugees arrived pre-1980 from places like Vietnam (in the wake 
of the war), Cuba (following political instability), and Europe (at the 
close of WWII). In 1980, Congress passed the Refugee Act that 
“standardized federally-supported resettlement services for all 
refugees admitted to the United States. This Act incorporates the 
definition of ‘refugee’ used in the U.N. Refugee Convention and 
provides for regular and emergency admission of refugees of all 
nationalities” (Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration, 2015, p. 
1). Since 1980, the United States has settled 3 million refugees 
(Connor & Krogstad, 2018). Over these years, waves of people have 
reached the United States, arriving from the former Soviet Union, 
Laos, Kosovo, and Eritrea, among others. While 3 million may seem 
like a large number, it is indeed quite small. For comparison, based on 
2019 data, 329 million people currently live in the United States. Over 
almost 40 years, 3 million refugees have been settled to every state in 
the United States. Thus, the overall number of refugees in any given 
state is miniscule. Indeed, a tiny fraction of people who are registered 
as refugees are ever resettled; in 2018 only 1 in 500 refugees were 
settled in any country (UNHCR, 2019). The vast majority of refugees 
are never resettled. They return to their homeland, remain in camps, or 
stay in countries they originally fled. To suggest an “invasion” of 
refugees have entered or will be entering the United States is utterly 
unfounded. 


During the Trump administration, refugee resettlement has collapsed 
in the United States. Estimates for 2020 expect that only 18,000 
refugees will be admitted (Krogstad, 2019). This follows a cap of just 
30,000 refugees set for 2019. These are historic lows. In previous 


administrations, refugee admissions have ranged from 200,000+ 
(immediately following the 1980 Refugee Act) to 27,000 (following 
9/11). In 2017, for the first time ever, the United States no longer leads 
the world in refugee resettlement. Canada has now taken on that role. 


In 2018 the greatest number of refugees to the United States came 
from the Democratic Republic of Congo, Myanmar, and Ukraine. For 
the past decade, Christian refugees have outpaced Muslim refugees, 
making up 46% of refugees settled (Batalova & Blizzard, 2019). This is 
in part due to executive orders signed by President Trump that limit the 
arrival of people from five majority-Muslim nations (Syria, Somalia, 
Yemen, Iran, and Libya). In 2016, 12,587 refugees from Syria 
relocated to the United States. In 2018, only 62 were given permission 
(Da Silva, 2019). In October 2019, not a single refugee from any 
country was admitted to the United States. 


Myths About Refugees 


We are living in the midst of highly restrictive policies impacting 
refugees resettling to the United States. Inaccurate stories about 
refugees have been accepted as true and used as “evidence” as to 
why it is “unsafe” to host refugee families. It is important to consider 
this phenomenon explicitly, as it has explanatory power in many other 
contexts. We see a common pattern. Untrue stories exist about 
refugees. They are taken up by decision makers, who act on this 
misinformation in ways that can have dire consequences. As 
mentioned earlier, labels impact people in catastrophic ways. Believing 
that Muslim refugees are a risk, the U.S. government has drastically 
curtailed their acceptance of resettled families. Thus, these families 
remain in Turkey or Lebanon. Or they return to Syria, where illness, 
death, and fear are real possibilities. The misunderstanding of these 
labels does not matter in the abstract; it can be a matter of life and 
death. 


As we unpack the role of labels and stereotypes, this is an important 
first obstacle to consider. Once a label is applied, does it help the 
recipient, or does it further mire them in hardships? When Shirin tells a 
teacher she is a refugee, does the teacher think through all the ways 
Shirin has been resilient, brave, and tenacious? Or does his mind 
reference these following mythologies? 


Myth 1: Refugees Are Dangerous or Terrorists 


Widespread stereotypes of refugees often overlap many layers of 
misinformation. Muslim refugees are frequently viewed with suspicion, 
if not outright scorn. Racism, Islamophobia, ethnocentrism, and 
xenophobia all interact to skew understanding of who refugees are and 
why they are coming to the United States. Stereotypes paint them as 
radical and dangerous, and the Trump administration has fueled these 
beliefs with his restrictive policies against Muslims in particular. 


In reality, refugees are the most stringently vetted of all people who 
come to the United States (Pope, 2015). Going through the process of 
applying for resettlement takes 18 to 24 months. Refugees provide 
background data on themselves and biometric data (iris scans in some 
cases, and fingerprints). Multiple agencies vet applications, including 
the Department of State, the Department of Homeland Security, and 
the FBI. Once they are resettled in the United States, refugees do not 
pose outsized threats to native-born Americans. According to Kamph 
(2019), no Americans have been killed by refugees in a terrorist attack 
since 1980. However, he reminds readers, white nationalists have 
killed hundreds of people in domestic terror operations. 


Myth 2: The United States Is Shouldering All the 
Burden 


As previously discussed, the United States has historically led the 
world in resettling refugees. Considering our size and relative wealth, 
this seems appropriate. What is often overlooked is that this number 
only represents refugees who are resettled. As was previously 
explored, this is a tiny fraction of displaced people. The vast majority of 
refugees who have not yet been resettled are hosted in developing 
counties (UNHCR, 2019). Turkey is currently hosting 3.5 million 
refugees. That is more refugees than the United States has relocated 
since 1980! Other countries who neighbor Syria, namely Lebanon and 
Iran, are also hosting hundreds of thousands of refugees. Uganda 
hosts refugees from neighboring South Sudan and the Democratic 
Republic of Congo. While the United States has contributed important 
resources to protect refugees, many other countries have done their 
part as well, often with much fewer resources. 


Myth 3: Refugees Don’t Contribute to Their 
Communities or Are a Drain on Resources 


When refugees arrive in the United States, they do so legally. They are 
able to work and attend school. They are matched with a refugee 
resettlement organization that helps them to learn English if needed, 
find a job, secure housing, and connect with mentors. Initially, refugees 
receive financial assistance in the United States to remake their lives. 
However, “research indicates that despite an initial cost in assistance 
to refugees resettling to the United States, over the years, refugees 
are a net gain to the economy” (Deardoff Miller, 2018, p. 4). Refugees 
pay taxes and buy homes. Moreover, refugees’ employment rates 
(64%) exceed those of U.S.-born workers (60%) (Kerwin, 2018). The 
National Immigration Forum’s (2018) data show refugees contribute 
billions of dollars to the U.S. economy and are important economic 
engines to local economies. 


The Problem With Labels 


A professor once told me that the less we know about someone (or 
some group), the more we make up. When we affix labels to people 
and groups unfamiliar to us, we must be vigilant in our search for 
accuracy. Labels help us to sort people in the most general of ways. 
They provide us a small slice of their identity, a glimpse into who they 
are and how we might support them. Labels are a step in knowing 
students, but they are small first steps in a much longer project to 
understanding their stories. 


Returning to where we began, what do we know about Shirin once we 
know she is a refugee? What does that label tell us? Using the term 
refugee helps us to understand important facets to Shirin’s experience. 
We know she was born abroad. We know she endured a hardship that 
drove her from her country. We know she was resettled to this country 
through legal means and is here as an invited guest of the U.S. 
government. What don’t we know? 


Her religion 


Her level of education 


Her psychological needs, if any 


e Her personality and interests 


Her politics 
e Her sense of self 


e Her relationship to her family, homeland, friends, and new 
country 


Her languages 


Nor do we know a host of other components that make up the unique, 
nuanced layers of Shirin’s identity. So while it is undoubtedly helpful for 
educators to know that Shirin is a refugee, what they do with that 
information is more important. Labels are useful because they provide 
cognitive shortcuts. In many ways, they are akin to stereotypes. | 
would argue that indeed labels are fueled in part by stereotypes. But 


like stereotypes, the problem is that they are partial and generalized. 
Returning to an earlier example, if the label refugee causes teachers to 
diminish or limit Shirin, we must question the usefulness of the label. If 
it is used to link her to stereotypes, caution is required. Labels activate 
stereotypes. In this political moment, it would not be surprising if the 
label refugee calls up an assortment of deficit ideas including many of 
the ones addressed previously: dangerous, unskilled, damaging to our 
economy. Herein lies the concern: Does that label obfuscate as much 
as (or more than) it illuminates? | suggest that instead of seeing labels 
as a shortcut, we see them as a door we must open to get a fuller 
picture. 


Two main obstacles arise from the application of labels: 1) they are 
incomplete and 2) they have real consequences. The label is not 
simply a label. It can have long-range, tangible effects on people and 
their well-being. The lived experiences of people who shoulder the 
refugee label are complex and varied. Youth from Syria may arrive to 
the United States speaking several languages fluently; they may be 
ahead in their schooling, experts in science, and from college-going 
parents. Or they may not. Children arriving from Uganda may speak 
some English. Refugee children come to the United States literate in 
many languages, literate in no languages, from middle-class families 
and from pastoralists, having attended school consistently and having 
never been to school. They may cope with PTSD, and they are ready 
to attend college. Their parents are conservative, and their parents let 
their Muslim girls drive. There is immense diversity in the label. 


To extrapolate a bit, | often hear my teacher education students talk 
about “kids in special education or kids with IEPs.” Knowing that a 
child receives special education services is important. It helps to be a 
better advocate for that child. But the label is partial. What particular 
support does she need? Does she have an intellectual disability? Does 
she have autism spectrum disorder? Moreover, what other aspects of 
the child are being overlooked because the special education label is 
so weighty? Is she also an accomplished artist? Whiz in math? 
Speaker of several languages? Labels have the potential to cover up 
as much as they tell us. 


What if instead of allowing a label to be the end of the story, we let it 
be the beginning? When we hear that refugees will be joining our 
school, this knowledge raises teachers’ empathy and care. They 
acknowledge that the child is from elsewhere and will need supports to 
figure out this new place. And rather than ending there, the label opens 
up new avenues to ask questions. Her teachers will strive to see 
exactly what this individual child needs and what assets she brings 


with her, without narrowing her identity but using the label to broaden 
our understandings. 


Who are refugee youth? Refugee youth are from every corner of the 
globe. They are Somali, Sudanese, and Syrian. They are Christian and 
Muslim. They speak Kiswahili and Kurdish. They are in every U.S. 
state. They are your neighbors and your doctor and your cashier at 
Target. When a refugee joins your classroom in the future, they will 
wear this label, but you will dig further. You will seek out her individual 
truth and address her individual needs. You will ask questions about 
her languages and education, her culture and her family. Instead of 
imagining who she is, you will uncover who she is. 


For Further Exploration 


¢ AFT: American Federation of Teachers. AFT offers a timely 
guide that outlines the legal rights of immigrant children and 
discusses how schools can handle immigration raids: “Immigrant 
and refugee children: A guide for educators and school support 
staff.” www.aft.org. 


e BRYCS: Bridging Refugee Youth & Children’s Services. This 
website offers a huge assortment of resources on understanding 
refugee youth and their needs. It includes articles, webinars, 
guides for families, and more. www.brycs.org. 


e Re-imagining Migration. A UCLA/Project Zero collaboration on 
how to teach about migration and human movemert, historically 
and in the present. www.reimaginingmigration.org. 


e UNHCR: United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
The UN’s education-focused website helps educators better 
understand refugees’ educational needs and offers ideas on 
teaching about refugees. https://www.unhcr.org/en-us/ 
education.html. 
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Chapter 6 Translanguaging to Teach 
Toward Justice for Multilingual 
Students 


Elsa Wiehe 
Elizabeth Robinson 


To reject a child’s language in the school is to reject the child. 


—dJim Cummins, (2001, p. 19) 


In a second-grade classroom in a large urban district we recently 
visited, the children were seated in a circle asking each other 
questions as part of a ritual of birthday celebrations. Half the children 
were speakers of Spanish at home, and others spoke English and a 
variety of other languages. To the question, “What is your favorite 
food?” Manuella, a usually outspoken second-grader, hesitated. It was 
evident that she was looking for her words, and she shyly turned to a 
Spanish-speaking friend seated one person away from her. Hiding 
behind the back of her classmate, she whispered for help to translate 
costillas de puerco, a pork dish she loved from her home of Colombia. 
Noticing that the two students were anxiously hiding their discussion in 
Spanish, the teacher, who was an English-only speaker, invited them 
back to the whole-group conversation, asking them to name and 
explain costillas de puerco, in Spanish. With what appeared like relief, 
Manuella emerged from hiding and described her favorite food in 
Spanish, and the class moved on to other questions without translation 
to English. 


Source: © Elsa Wiehe and Elizabeth Robinson. Reprinted with permission. 


This is an example of translanguaging in classroom practice. 
Translanguaging is both a way of thinking about language and a way 
of teaching with multiple languages that promotes compassionate and 
just classrooms for multilingual students. Manuella was 
translanguaging in that moment, because she was using both Spanish 
and English to make meaning in her classroom. The teacher was also 
practicing translanguaging by affirming the use of multiple languages 


as valid ways of participating in the class. As a theory, translanguaging 
helps us understand that multilinguals make meaning using all the 
languages they speak. As a teaching approach, translanguaging is a 
pedagogy that values all students’ languages and specifically 
prioritizes those typically not included in English-dominant classrooms. 


If you had been Manuella’s teacher, what would you have done in this 
circumstance? Would you have asked her to translate to English? Or, 
like her teacher, would you have invited translanguaging into your 
classroom even though not all children understood Spanish? The rest 
of this essay will guide you through a framework for teaching for justice 
through translanguaging. This framework (see Figure 6.1) organizes 
the chapter and invites you to recognize your students and their 
contexts, to critique the injustices they face, and to practice 
translanguaging in your classroom. 


Recognize Your 
Students and Their 
Contexts 


Practice 
Translang 
ue the 
Injustices Your 
Students Face 
Description 


Figure 6.1 A Framework to Teach Toward Justice 


Recognizing Our Students and Their Contexts 


To create compassionate and just classrooms through 
translanguaging, teachers must first be able to recognize who their 
students are and how they learn. 


Who Are Today’s Multilingual Students? 


Manuella’s use of Spanish may be a small instant in the daily flow of 
the classroom, but it is significant because there are large numbers of 
students who are officially designated as English Language Learners 
(ELLs) or English Learners (ELs). The National Center for Educational 
Statistics (2019) reports a number of telling statistics. As a new 
teacher, on average, you can expect 9.6% of students to speak 
various languages at home. If you are teaching in California, the 
percentage of ELLs may be as high as 20.2%. Further, when you 
teach in a city, 14% of your students on average may be labeled 
English Language Learners. While the assumption is that suburban 
schools enroll mostly English-speaking students, the number of ELLs 
is not significantly smaller there, with 9.2% on average. The largest 
number of English Language Learners are in elementary school, 
although some carry ELL status up to high school, along with those 
who have recently arrived from other countries. Spanish is the most 
common language of ELLs, with 76.6% of students reporting speaking 
it at home. The next most prevalent languages in United States 
schools are Arabic, Chinese, and Vietnamese. Somali, Russian, 
Hmong, Haitian, and Portuguese are also represented. While sharing 
the label of English Language Learners, multilingual students are not 
all the same. Some speak English at home with parents and guardians 
who speak back to them in another language. Some speak English 
without a discernible accent, which may lead teachers to believe they 
are native speakers of English. Others speak one or several heritage 
language(s) at home. Most officially designated ELLs were born in the 
United States and are United States citizens (Sanchez, 2017). Some 
are second- or third-generation students, whereas others may have 
recently arrived in the United States for a variety of socioeconomic and 
political reasons. Some ELLs have gone to school their whole lives, 
whereas others may have had years of interruption in their schooling 
due to political strife and hardship in their home countries, which 
Ullucci (2020) describes in “The Complexity of Labels.” Recognizing 
the unique identities and contexts of each of your students is key to 
supporting their learning. 


What Are the Injustices Faced by Multilingual 
Students in U.S. Schools and Society? 


Multilingual students face significant challenges in schools and society. 
An estimate by Helman (2012) indicates that over 90% of English 
Language Learners are taught in classrooms where English is the 
primary language of instruction. In schools, official and unofficial 
factors contribute to creating obstacles to students’ success. In the 
curriculum, schools often promote Eurocentric perspectives, which 
means that stories and histories tend to favor European characters 
and points of view, while erasing others. For example, in literature 
most of what are considered classics or canonical books were written 
by white men such as Shakespeare and Mark Twain. Columbus Day, 
still taught in many schools today, is a holiday that indigenous peoples 
of the Americas reject because it dulls the violence of the colonization 
and genocide that were launched with Columbus’s arrival. 


A hidden curriculum also operates to alienate and silence multilingual 
students. The hidden curriculum consists of operating assumptions, 
instructional moves and behaviors that students absorb from school 
culture that send out implicit cultural messages about what is 
recognized as valuable, important, or correct. For example, it is well- 
documented that narrative structure—the ways stories are told—varies 
across Cultures. Michaels and Cazden’s (1986) research demonstrates 
these cultural differences between White children, who mostly tell 
stories centering on a main topic, and African American children, 
whose stories are more complex and often shift episodes. More 
significantly, the hidden curriculum and the consequences it has for 
students can be seen in adults’ response to differential patterns in 
children’s storytelling structure. To explore this further, Michaels and 
Cazden (1986) conducted an experiment. Asking Black and White 
adults to read transcriptions of Black students’ oral stories, the 
researchers noted that White adults uniformly judged the children’s 
stories as “terrible” and “incoherent” whereas Black adults found them 
easy to understand and interesting (Cazden, 2001). In North American 
schools where 80% of teachers are White from European 
backgrounds, a good plot is often considered exposition, followed by 
rising action, then a problem and a resolution. This Western pattern of 
storytelling is often taken for granted by teachers. This can result in 
teachers seeing their students’ who engage in non-White ways of 
using language through a deficit lens. It is harmful to students when 
teachers assume they lack skills or dispositions to successfully 


participate in the classroom because teachers’ low expectations 
negatively impact students’ achievement (Cherng, 2017). 


In addition to injustice in the curriculum, race and racism are a daily 
reality for most multilingual families. Given that most students labeled 
as English Language Learners are students of color (93.3%, based on 
most recent fall 2015 data), they carry with them a long history and 
many life experiences of being discriminated against in the United 
States, as Sonia Nieto (2004) describes in her writing about racism 
and its impacts on the expectations of students’ achievements. Many 
language learners’ families face discrimination in access to affordable 
housing, health care, legal services, or sustainable employment. Many 
face challenges to participate in community, town, or state elections or 
governance. Under the Trump administration, undocumented families 
live with the daily terror of being deported by the federal Immigration 
and Customs’ Enforcement agency, resulting in high levels of trauma 
for students contemplating the eventual removal of their parents. 


When we recognize that these are unjust contextual factors, it is easier 
to understand why students labeled as English Language Learners lag 
behind in many indicators of academic achievement. In 2017, the 
average ELL fourth-grade reading scores on the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress were 37 points lower than their non-ELL 
counterparts; in math ELLs trailed their non-ELL peers by 26 points. 
While the national graduation rate is 82%, ELLs graduate at a rate of 
63% (Sanchez, 2017). They are underrepresented in gifted education 
(only 2%) and drop out of high school much more frequently than other 
students. One common way educators have explained these statistics 
is to attribute the failings to the students themselves or to their families. 
These numbers demonstrate injustices that often go unnoticed 
because these issues are assumed to be normal. To move toward 
justice, it is important for teachers to recognize not only who their 
students are but also the inequalities embedded in status-quo 
educational practices. 


Critiquing the Status Quo 


Once teachers are aware of the injustices their students face, critique 
is needed. It is important to understand how and why status-quo 
practices maintain power for those in dominant positions. Most U.S. 
schools uphold the power of English and do not include non-English, 
non-White, nontraditional ways of knowing as valuable. 


What Practices Need to Be Critiqued? 


Labeling 


Power can be enacted through labels. The federal government, states, 
and districts use the label of English Language Learners or English 
Learners as described in the statistics earlier. This label focuses only 
on students’ need to learn English. Calling students ELLs defines them 
by a deficiency or lack of language. Consider this sad and deficit-laden 
definition of English Language Learners: “ELL students are individuals 
who have sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or 
understanding the English language to be unable to learn successfully 
in classrooms or to participate fully in the larger U.S. society” (National 
Center for Educational Statistics, 2019). Continuing to use a label such 
as ELs or ELLs perpetuates the inequalities that students face 
because they are thought of as lacking English. While we agree that 
labels are important tools that help educators name specific learning 
needs and allow students to access services, we do not consider our 
students by what they lack or need to learn. 


Monolingual Ideology 


The injustices carried out through schools’ Eurocentric curriculum are 
supported by a monolingual ideology. This term refers to the 
assumption that English will be used in public spaces in the United 
States. In a country of so many different cultures, there should be 
many more languages spoken in schools and in public spaces. Yet the 
use of languages other than English is not promoted. English is 
thought of as the norm, which means that most people do not question 
its dominance and expect to see it, speak it, and hear it everywhere. 
This affects who is viewed as different. Manuella, in the opening, felt 
the need to hide her Spanish because the unspoken norm of the 
classroom was English. In that moment, her outsider-ness stood out, 
not because of what she was doing but because schools and society 
see her language as an other language. While she was lucky that her 
teacher welcomed her use of Spanish, millions of children in U.S. 
classrooms are learning to negate and silence their home languages. 
Languages other than English are invisible, which is compounded by 
the fact that the majority of teachers are White and monolingual, even 


in the face of growing diversity in their classrooms (Lucas, Villegas, & 
Freedson-Gonzalez, 2008). 


English-Only Policies and Practices 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 states that schools, as institutions that 
receive federal assistance, cannot deny their services to anyone on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin. By law, multilingual students 
must be provided equal access to public education. An important 
Supreme Court case, Lau v. Nichols in 1974, further specified that 
merely providing the same facilities to students who do not speak 
English does not constitute effective education. What good does it do if 
you provide students with books and lessons that they cannot 
understand? However, through the years, many states and school 
districts have employed English-only policies and methods solely 
designed to provide access to English. Academic research has also 
been trapped by this type of thinking, and many scholars focus their 
research on how to best help students acquire English. Sheltered 
English Immersion (SEI) is an example of an English-only policy and 
approach to teaching emergent multilinguals. It is widely used in many 
states, although there is a growing enthusiasm for bilingual programs 
(Hamman, 2017). National education policies such as the No Child Left 
Behind (NCLB) and the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) focus 
only on English acquisition and English proficiency, not on supporting 
or promoting bilingualism or multilingualism. The thinking that drives 
these policies is based on monolingual ideology and a deficit point of 
view of students’ language diversity, which is seen as a problem to 
rectify rather than a resource. Being discriminated against based on 
the language one speaks or being forbidden to use one’s language 
can have devastating effects on students’ ability to learn and their 
sense of their own humanity. 


How Can Translanguaging Serve as Critique? 


Critique entails recognizing the way power operates and shapes our 
experiences. Teachers critique the status quo to challenge and shift 
power dynamics. Translanguaging, which is both a way of 
understanding language and a way of teaching, is a tool for critique. To 
create more just and compassionate classrooms, each of the status 
quo practices we identified earlier can be critiqued using 
translanguaging. 


Critiquing Labels 


We choose to use the term multilinguals or emergent multilinguals 
influenced by translanguaging research (Garcia & Kleifgen, 2018). 
Using the label emergent multilingual recognizes that learning 
languages is an ongoing process and celebrates students with more 
than just one language. We have intentionally made this shift because 
a critical orientation requires us to challenge how power is operating in 
language to shape how we think. Instead of labeling students 
according to a limit or a need, “the use of the term emergent bilinguals 
allows us to imagine a different scenario” (Garcia & Kleifgen, 2018, p. 
5). This label recognizes and emphasizes students’ linguistic 
resources as cognitive and cultural advantages. When we 
acknowledge the process students are going through as well as the 
assets they bring to their learning, it opens up many possibilities. Using 
inclusive and affirming labels promotes positive learning opportunities 
and environments for all students. 


Critiquing Monolingual Ideology 


Critiquing monolingual ideologies involves thinking differently about 
language. We generally think of languages as bounded systems of 
words. We often name these systems according to the nations they 
correspond to, such as Turkish, English, French, Chinese, or Spanish. 
Each named language is considered distinct and separate from others. 
A different view of language is that it is socially constructed—a concept 
people have created—rather than a fixed entity. This view helps us 
challenge the ways people have dominated others by using language 
as standardized categories. Standardizing language is used to 


evaluate and judge “not the message, but the messenger” (Lippi- 
Green, 2012, p. 14). Further, ideas of race and language as fixed 
categories have been used to naturalize treating people who don't fit 
into the dominant category as “others” (Rosa & Flores, 2017). 


In translanguaging, languages are not considered to have 
distinguishable boundaries nor are they capable of being placed into 
boxes. Instead language is thought of as a dynamic and strategic 
process of using all the linguistic tools a person has to negotiate 
meaning (Garcia, 2009; Hornberger & Link, 2012). If a person speaks 
multiple languages, then they use their multiple languages to make 
sense of the world. Translanguaging as a theory of language critiques 
fixed ideas about language that are so prevalent in our society and that 
drive so many inequalities. Translanguaging seeks to overturn 
ideologies of language rooted in racist, classist, and imperial histories 
of language standardization (Makoni & Pennycook, 2007). 


Critiquing English-Only Policies and Practices 


There is encouraging support across the United States for state 
education policies that affirm bilingualism. Currently, 39 states and the 
District of Columbia offer a Seal of Biliteracy award that recognizes 
students who have achieved proficiency in English as well as one or 
more additional languages. Policies such as this, which recognize and 
affirm bilingualism, are important in shifting public perception toward 
valuing languages other than English. Practices in the classroom are 
equally important for shifting perceptions and awareness of 
multilingualism. Teachers who understand the dynamic and fluid 
nature of language practice translanguaging by using bi/multilingualism 
as resources. Garcia, Johnson, and Seltzer (2017) talk about three 
main components of translanguaging practices: stance, design, and 
shifts. Each of these components is explained as we explore teaching 
practices, the third and most prominent component of our framework 
for teaching toward justice. 


Teaching Practices 


Teaching toward justice means using education to promote the well- 
being and dignity of our students. As educators, we should certainly be 
activists and organizers, but our primary activity is teaching. Our 
teaching practices must support all learners and change the status 
quo. Drawing on research, we invite you to consider essential 
practices that create just classrooms. 


How Do | Embrace Translanguaging? 


Have a Compassionate Stance 


The etymology of the word compassion reminds us that it is a stance 
toward others. Compassion, from the Latin compati, means “to suffer 
with.” Learning, and teaching, are both ongoing and yet challenging 
processes of growth that require compassion. In classrooms, 
compassion means having a deep understanding of the difficulty of the 
learning process, for multilinguals and all students. This compassion 
for your students and belief in their abilities is part of the 
translanguaging stance. Manuella’s teacher demonstrated this 
compassionate translanguaging stance. Not only did she engage 
students in a discussion of their own personal and meaningful 
information, but she also encouraged that information to be shared in 
the most appropriate language. 


Another way to build your compassion for the learning process of 
multilinguals is for you to learn multiple languages! Start learning 
languages to “suffer with” your multilingual students and understand 
the amazing brain stretches they are doing. Not only will you build a 
better understanding of challenges and approaches to learning 
language, but you will also enhance your own cognitive development 
and expand your own cultural repertoire. 


Embrace the Translanguaging Corriente 


One tool all teachers have in their classrooms is the translanguaging 
corriente (Garcia et al., 2017). Corriente is the Spanish word for a 
strong current in a body of water. In translanguaging, corriente is a 
metaphor for the current of dynamic and constantly shifting languaging 
practices that flow through classrooms and schools. The 
translanguaging corriente is the underlying, ever-present linguistic 
knowledge that exists because of the identities and life experiences of 
everyone gathered together in a classroom. For example, students 
might best talk about their home worlds in Spanish, or they might 
connect what they are learning to a neighborhood issue they hear 
elders discuss in Portuguese. By embracing this corriente, teachers 
can design classrooms that value all identities and language practices. 


Tapping into the translanguaging corriente promotes use of all the 
linguistic tools students and teachers have access to because they are 
present in the classroom through the lives of students. Using the 
translanguaging corriente generates a creative and productive energy 
in a classroom rather than responding to restrictions imposed to 
promote the officially accepted way of using language (Garcia et al., 
2017). Classrooms that value and explore language compare, 
contrast, connect, and build on students’ language skills, practices, 
and identities. Lisa Delpit (1998) points out in her writing about 
Ebonics that it is possible and desirable to make the actual study of 
language diversity a part of the curriculum for all students. 


A good way to start is to learn each student's linguistic and cultural 
greeting practices. Teachers can guide students to critically analyze 
not only the language that can be used to make everyone feel 
welcome and recognized but also the different cultural norms at play in 
interaction. For example, this activity can highlight the ways status or 
age are regarded in different cultures or how much information to 
share when greeting someone. In the U.S. context, when someone 
asks “What’s up?” or even “How are you?,” they are not expecting a 
detailed account of what is happening in a person’s life. 


Be Willing to Make Shifts in Your Teaching 


Teachers and future teachers engaged in ongoing learning should 
always be open to shift or change practices to make them better. 
Reflection is a powerful tool to help question the assumptions teachers 
bring to classrooms, solve dilemmas or challenges that arise, move 
toward change in our teaching practices, and facilitate larger school 
change (Zeichner & Liston, 2011). This is very much a process of 
critique that we wrote about earlier. Making shifts is also an integral 
component of translanguaging pedagogy. When teachers 
translanguage, they flexibly change their lessons and classrooms to 
respond to students’ needs, interests, and language practices (Garcia 
et al., 2017). For example, you might invite a multilingual show-and-tell 
as part of your daily routine when you realize that this task increases 
your multilingual students’ motivation to speak in the classroom and 
expands all your students’ understanding of the naturalness of a 
multilingual environment. 


How Do | Validate Students’ Identities? 


Connect to Students’ Funds of Knowledge 


Multilingual students not only bring various languages to school, but 
they also have cultural ways of interacting and immense bodies of 
knowledge learned from their homes and communities. This body of 
knowledge that all students build outside of school is referred to as 
their funds of knowledge (Gonzalez, Moll, & Amanti, 2005). Academic 
content can be better understood when it is linked to ways of learning, 
knowing, and doing that are familiar. Connecting classroom learning to 
students’ funds of knowledge is important, especially for linguistically, 
culturally, racially, and economically marginalized students who do not 
often see their worlds acknowledged or made visible in academic 
spaces. 


There are many ways teachers can access their students’ funds of 
knowledge if they position themselves as learners. Some examples 
are bringing members of the community into the classroom to highlight 
the expertise that exists in students’ neighborhoods and inviting 
parents to co-teach or help out. Partnering with parents and families 
provides valuable insights into students’ funds of knowledge. 


Use Identity Texts 


To affirm, welcome, and draw together students of diverse 
backgrounds, identity texts are a powerful learning activity. Identity 
texts are defined by Cummins, a key researcher of multilingual 
students, as “positive statements that students can make about 
themselves using visual, spoken, written, musical, dramatic or 
multimodal expressions” (Cummins, Hu, Markus, & Montero, 2005, p. 
41). Examples could be having students create autobiographies, 
multilingual poems, or projects exploring cultural or historical 
components of their countries. Drawing on students’ funds of 
knowledge positions students at the center of the classroom and 
values students’ knowledge as learning resources. Identity texts affirm 
identities, promote students’ languages, and develop literacy in 
multilingual settings. 


How Do | Leverage My Students’ Languages 
Purposefully for Learning Content? 


Embracing the use of multiple languages in class must be done 
purposefully and meaningfully. Not making intentional choices about 
the use of languages in the classroom may cause what Matsuda 
(2014) calls “linguistic tourism,” which is when teachers occasionally 
incorporate a few words in other languages. Schools sometimes 
practice linguistic tourism when they make superficial attempts to 
celebrate culture or language by recognizing non-Christian holidays or 
putting up greetings in multiple languages on a welcome board. While 
these practices may look good on the surface, they do not support 
students’ learning using their full linguistic resources. 


Make Languaging Central in Your Classroom 


We use the word /anguaging to demonstrate that using language in the 
classroom is a process. Languaging happens when teachers invite 
students to learn by developing a playful interest in languages and the 
way they work, which is also termed metalinguistic awareness. Inciting 
curiosity, passion, and excitement about languages is a central 
backbone of translanguaging and entails shaping a classroom culture 
that is committed to multilingualism as a principle and as a practice. As 
a Start, teachers can explicitly and frequently encourage students to 
speak multiple languages in class to create a joyful exploration of 
different ways of using languages. Teachers should posit themselves 
as learners of their students’ languages, asking students to teach them 
Arabic, Hmong, or Spanish. At the elementary level, teachers can 
create an ongoing multilingual word wall across the classroom, 
encouraging students to contribute new words in different languages 
throughout the year, which can then permit the comparison of 
concepts and cognates. In the higher grades, teachers can invite 
students into a translation activity to look at syntactical differences 
across languages, for example, where the verb and subjects of a given 
language are placed. Together, the class can then analyze the ways 
syntax differences across languages affect meaning. These activities 
help classrooms beyond linguistic tourism and cultivate curiosity and 
joy for languages. 


Use One Language as a Bridge to Learn Another 


Using multiple languages will not confuse students. They will not be 
held back academically or slowed down cognitively. Instead, the 
knowledge and skills they acquire in one language are often 
transferred to another, which Cummins (1981) calls linguistic transfer, 
or bridging. When we learn a language, we learn both the form of the 
language (e.g., English grammar, syntax, and the structure of words) 
and the content (the concept and aspect of the world associated with 
the word used to describe it). When a child understands a given 
concept (e.g., the way trees produce photosynthesis), that 
understanding doesn’t go away. The concept is acquired and transfers 
to another language. It does not have to be relearned. It is evident that 
it is much harder for a child to learn photosynthesis (the concept) along 
with a new way to describe it (another language). Not only do 
conceptual understandings bridge from one language to another, but 
some aspects of language also transfer. For example, if a young 
student is learning to read in English, she is probably mastering 
phonemic awareness, the ability to hear and manipulate sounds of a 
language. If she is further along, she might be learning phonics, the 
knowledge that the symbols that make up the alphabet have a sound 
as individual letters or combination of letters, and that these can be 
collated to produce a collection of sounds that we identify as words. 
When a child has phonics knowledge, she does not need to relearn it 
when learning a new language, particularly if that new language has 
similar aspects of form (e.g., phonics or grammar). Even when 
languages are very dissimilar, such as Tamil and English, there is a 
correlation between literacy skills acquired in one language and skills 
learned in another at a certain threshold point in children’s 
development (Nakamura & DeHoop, 2014). Cummins (1981) called 
this shared knowledge across languages “Common Underlying 
Proficiency (CUP).” 


Structure Authentic Tasks That Encourage the Use 
of Multiple Languages 


Research on translanguaging by Pacheco (2016) suggests that 
teachers can encourage translanguaging by structuring authentic 
activities that allow students to display content expertise in multiple 
languages. Students can negotiate the meaning of content among 
themselves in their own languages and teach the teacher their home 
languages. Students become experts and teachers become learners. 


Authentic language use means establishing the use of multiple 
languages as a legitimate and desirable way of being and learning in 
the classroom as opposed to a set of tasks designed to make students 
speak English as an end product. Much previous writing on the field of 
Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) focused 
on task-based activities in English, with the view that English was the 
goal. When teachers view language as a medium in a learning 
process, they understand that students can be active participants in 
many different tasks through multiple languages. For example, when 
reading texts, the use of multiple languages is especially useful. Ina 
text comprehension activity, you could pair two Swahili-speaking 
students to translate a section of the book together, make connections 
to their background knowledge, discuss the meaning of the section 
among themselves, clarify any connections to stories in their 
languages, and prepare to share it back to the group in English while 
pointing out their “findings” from their discussions. 


Pay Attention to Your Interactional Patterns 


Just as importantly, translanguaging works best not only when 
teachers encourage multiple languages but also when teachers use 
open-ended discourse patterns in the classroom. A discourse pattern 
refers to the cultural norms of interaction in a given setting. Pacheco 
(2016) found that when teachers use the common classroom 
interactional structure Initiation-Response-Evaluation (I-R-E), they 
create a prescriptive and teacher-driven way of interacting in a 
classroom. The teacher asks a question, a student offers an answer, 
and the teacher judges the correctness of the answer. In I-R-E, the 
teacher retains ownership of the goals of the task, which causes 
students to become passive describers of knowledge as opposed to 
active learners. In contrast, when teachers use open-ended activities 
that allow students to negotiate, interrogate, and question meanings 
using their available languages, the translanguaging corriente runs 
through the classroom and students take more ownership of the 
learning. For example, you can encourage students to play 
instructional roles with one another, teaching each other content and 
raising questions with each other. Your role as a teacher is to open up 
the space for their open-ended inquiries into content and language, 
following what is known in the Montessori method as “getting out of the 
way” of children’s learning. 


How Do I Make Sure That Languages Are Equitably 
Used in My Multilingual Classroom? 


The Use of Flexible vs. Focused Language Spaces 


Teachers can set up flexible language spaces by encouraging the 
open use of multiple languages in small-group interactions, in whole- 
class discussions, for social and academic purposes, and as a way to 
validate and affirm that different ways of making meaning are not only 
accepted but celebrated. That said, research shows that flexible 
language spaces without purposeful focus can favor English-dominant 
students. A stance that deliberately privileges the nondominant 
language is needed. For example, Hamman (2017) describes a two- 
way bilingual program in a second-grade classroom composed equally 
of low-income Spanish speakers of color and middle-class White 
students. The students were receiving 70% of their instruction in 
Spanish and 30% in English. The teacher created flexible language 
spaces where students could share their knowledge in the language of 
their choice, but English was used much more frequently during 
Spanish instructional time than vice versa. English speakers tended to 
frequently use English to display content expertise, which caused them 
to be perceived by non-English speakers as more proficient, a process 
that excluded non—English speakers from language learning 
opportunities. A free-for-all exercise of language in the classroom will 
reproduce the English language ideologies that crisscross our 
classroom spaces. Instead, teachers need careful and deliberate focus 
on nondominant languages to ensure students can produce knowledge 
by using them to display content knowledge. 


What if | Don’t Speak My Students’ Languages? 


It is absolutely possible to translanguage even if you are an English- 
only speaker or if you are multilingual but do not speak your students’ 
languages. As described earlier, one way to do this is to posit yourself 
as a learner of your students’ languages, which allows students to be 
the experts of their own ways of making meaning. Generally, by 
explicitly committing to a multilingual classroom culture while paying 
attention to discourse-level interactional patterns that encourage 
student inquiry, autonomy, and creativity, teachers can encourage 
students to discuss classroom procedures in multiple languages, 
translate from one language to another, or compare conceptual and 
linguistic features of languages to each other. These are just some 
ways to encourage multilingualism for learning. Of course, research 
also shows that even a little bit of knowledge of another language 
helps with translanguaging (De Oliveira, Gilmetdinova, & Pelaez- 
Morales, 2016). Learning a language not only connects teachers to 
their multilingual students by deepening their understanding of their 
students’ experiences but also expands their own cognitive breadth 
and global citizenship. 


Does This Mean My Students Won’t Speak 
English? 


In U.S. education, district and subject frameworks demand that 
students master the specific types of academic discourse of their 
subjects, for example, the ability to write a persuasive essay in 
English, or to conduct an analytical presentation comparing and 
contrasting a feature of biology, or use specific vocabulary as part of a 
history research paper. These academic discourses are considered 
context-disembedded, which means, according to Cummins (1984), 
that they are abstracted from the immediate reality of students. The 
key point to acknowledge is that academic discourses do not come 
naturally to anyone, multilingual and monolingual students alike. 
Academic discourses must be acquired through practice and a larger 
process of coming to discern what types of discourse are needed for 
specific situations or assignments, which is called communicative 
competence. All students need to be taught communicative 
competence for the specific textual genres and situations that they 
need to express themselves in. 


Speaking multiple languages does not impede the mastery of one 
language, but at the same time, teachers need to realistically 
understand that the mastery of any language takes time. Students 
using multiple languages take longer than native speakers to acquire 
academic English. An important and useful distinction to consider is 
the difference between speech used for everyday interactional patterns 
and academic discourses described earlier. Cummins, who called this 
distinction basic interpersonal communicative skills (BICS) and 
cognitive academic linguistic proficiency skills (CALPS), explained that 
it may take students 2 to 3 years to acquire BICS but from 5 to 7 years 
to acquire CALPS, and this may vary depending on a variety of factors 
(Calderón, 2007). The principle of a compassionate classroom invites 
us to view our students’ learning on a much larger continuum over 
several years, not just one standard 9-month academic year. 


Teaching Toward Justice for Multilingual 
Students 


Many threads are necessary to weave the fabric of compassionate and 
just classrooms for our multilingual students. Figure 6.2 pulls them 
together. But before, a caveat: translanguaging is not a popular policy. 
Your school administrators might not even have heard about it. If they 
have, they might favor English-oriented policies such as SEI. 
Remember, though, how joyful, playful, and rewarding it will be to see 
your students learning while being wholly themselves in the classroom, 
speaking in small groups in Vietnamese, translating a text in Arabic, or 
like Manuella, sharing their favorite foods in Spanish. With that in mind, 
we invite you to consider this framework, adapted from one already 
published elsewhere (Robinson, Tian, Crief, & Lins-Prado, 2020). It 
reminds us of the importance of 1) recognizing our students’ identities 
in a lens that humanizes them while acknowledging the immense 
injustice they face in the context of U.S. society and schools; 2) having 
a critical stance toward policies and ideologies that maintain English- 
only as the status quo for our students; and 3) engaging creatively with 
practices that celebrate language and support learning. 
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Figure 6.2 An Expanded Framework to Teach toward Justice for 
Multilingual Students 
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Descriptions of Images and Figures 


The components of the framework are as follows: practice 
translanguaging, recognize your students and their contexts, and 
critique the injustices your students face. Practicing translanguaging 
has a higher priority than the other two components having almost 
equal priorities. 


The components of the framework are practice, recognize, and 
critique. Practicing has higher priority than the other two components 
having almost equal priorities. 


The features under practice are: 

Have a compassionate stance 

Learn another language 

Let languages flow in your classroom 
Make necessary shifts in your teaching 
Make the study of languages central 

Use one language as a bridge to another 
Use affirming labels 

Invite authentic multilingual tasks 

Choose open-ended interactional patterns 
Design flexible and intentional language spaces 


Use student’s knowledges in the classroom 


The features under recognize are: 


Understand your students’ diverse multilingual identities 


Understand historical and contemporary structures of injustice 


¢ Understand the political and policy contexts of schools 


The features under critique are: 


e Critique the status quo 
e Resist monolingual identity 


e Engage in critical self-reflection 


Challenge English-only policies and practices 


Part Ill What Makes a Good 
Teacher? 


Vignette 1 


Cathy Johnson is charged with teaching her tenth-grade biology class 
about the digestive system of sheep, their eating habits, and their 
grazing preferences. Here is her plan: From Monday to Wednesday, 
she will present a forty-minute lecture, fielding questions as they arise; 
Thursday is scheduled for review; and on Friday she'll give a 
multiplechoice test based on the information that she covered during 
the week. 


Let’s take a glimpse at a typical exchange between Cathy and her 
students. 


On Tuesday, after twenty-five minutes of lecture, Billy raises his hand 
and, after being acknowledged by Ms. Johnson, says, “I still don’t 
understand. How come sheep can digest grass but people can’t?” 


“We covered this yesterday. Can someone help Billy out? Who knows 
why sheep can digest grass? Come on, people. Anyone? Anyone?” 


Jessica dutifully raises her hand. When called on, she says, “Sheep 
are ruminants. They have three extra specialized stomach sections 
and humans have one stomach section.” 


“Thank you, Jessica. At least | know one person is listening.” 


On Friday, Cathy administers her multiple-choice test. A few students 
fail, but most earn passing grades. Even though she will not return to 
the subject of sheep for the remainder of the year, Cathy feels 
confident that the generally strong test scores indicate that she has 
adequately covered the content and that her students have learned the 
material. 


Vignette 2 


Monday through Thursday, Frankie Stevens, an elder Navajo sheep 
herder, spends forty minutes each afternoon with tribal children, 
listening to their questions about sheep’s eating habits and grazing 
preferences. When a child asks a question, the elder often replies, 
“What do you think?” and continues to encourage further observation 
and inquiry. On Friday, Mr. Stevens asks the students to herd the 
sheep without him, to rely on one another, and to return prepared to 
demonstrate what they have learned. 


Is Cathy Johnson a good teacher? Is Frankie Stevens teaching? How 
might Mr. Stevens answer Billy’s question to Ms. Johnson in the first 
vignette? 


Chapter 7 On Stir-and-Serve Recipes 
for Teaching 


Susan Ohanian 


The notion that just about any Joe Blow can walk in off the street and 
take over a classroom is gaining ground. It makes me nervous. No, 
more than that: It infuriates me. We should squash once and for all the 
idea that schools can be adequately staffed by 32 bookkeepers and a 
plumber. The right teacher-proof curriculum is not sufficient; children 
need real teachers, and real teachers must be trained. 


Nor am | charmed by the idea of signing up out-of-work computer 
programmers and retired professors to teach math and science. The 
mass media like to scoff that current certification requirements would 
keep Albert Einstein from teaching in the public schools. That news is 
not all bad. Is there any evidence that Einstein worked particularly well 
with young children? A Nobel Prize does not guarantee excellence in 
the classroom. 


Having sat through more stupid education courses than | wish to recall, 
| am not altogether comfortable defending schools of education. But | 
suspect that the blame for worthless courses lies as much with the 
teachers who take them as with the professors who teach them. As a 
group, we teachers are intransigently anti-intellectual. We demand 
from our professors carry-out formulae, materials with the immediate 
applicability of scratch-and-sniff stickers. We are indignant when they 
try instead to offer ideas to grow on, seeds that we have to nurture in 
Our own gardens. 


We teachers frequently complain that education courses do not 
prepare us for the rigorous, confusing work ahead—that they do not 
show us how to run our classrooms. We refuse to admit that no course 
or manual can give us all the help we crave. We should not expect 
professors to set up our classroom systems, as though each of us 
were heading out to operate a fast-food franchise. There is no instant, 
stir-and-serve recipe for running a classroom. 


Source: © Susan Ohanian. 


Too often, teachers judge the success of education courses by the 
weight of the materials they cart away—cute cutouts or “story starters,” 
all ready for immediate use. One popular journal for teachers promises 
100 new ideas in every issue. “You can use them on Monday” is the 
promise. No one gets rich admitting that genuinely good ideas are hard 
to come by. 


| understand only too well this yearning for the tangible, the usable. We 
are, after all, members of a profession ruled by pragmatism. People 
who sit in judgment on us don’t ask about our students, “Are they 
happy? Are they creative? Are they helpful, sensitive, loving? Will they 
want to read a book next year?” Instead, these people demand, “What 
are their test scores?” as if those numbers, though they passeth 
understanding, will somehow prove that we're doing a good job. 


During my first 12 years of teaching | was desperate for new ideas, 
constantly foraging for schemes with which to engage the children. My 
frenetic activity was due, in part, to the fact that | was given a different 
teaching assignment every 2 years. | figured, “Different children 
require different methods, different materials.” So | would race off to 
the library or to the arts-and-crafts store. I’d buy another filing cabinet 
and join another book club for teachers. 


But even when | settled in with the same assignment for a 6-year 
stretch, my frenzy did not abate. My classroom became a veritable 
curriculum warehouse, stuffed with every innovative whiz-bang gizmo | 
could buy, borrow, or invent. | spent hundreds of hours reading, 
constructing, laminating. My husband gave up reminding me that | had 
promised to put the cut-and-paste factory in our living room out of 
business, once | figured out what to teach. When | wasn’t inventing 
projects, | was taking courses: cardboard carpentry, architectural 
awareness, science process, Cuisenaire rods, Chinese art, test 
construction and evaluation, curriculum development, and so on. | 
even took two courses in the computer language, BASIC. (I thought 
maybe I’d missed the point in the first course, so | took another—just 
to be sure.) 


| didn’t take those courses on whim, any more than | invented 
curriculum because | had nothing better to do. | chose my courses 
deliberately, tying to inform my work as a reading teacher. Although | 
now look back on much of my frenzied search for methods and media 
as rather naive, | don’t see it as time wasted. | learned a lot. Mostly | 
learned to simplify. And then to simplify some more. 


But the path to simplicity is littered with complexities. And | suspect 


that it is hard to figure out how to simplify our lives if we haven't 
cluttered them in the first place. Sure, we teachers clutter up our 
classrooms with too much claptrap. The fribble is often alluring at first, 
and it is hard to recognize that the more gadgets we rely on, the poorer 
we are—at home as well as at school. 


People probably always yearn for gadgets, especially if they haven't 
had much chance to fool around with them. A university research 
project makes this point rather nicely. The researcher decided to 
investigate the effects of computer-assisted instruction in English-as-a- 
second-language (ESL) classes. He set up a computer-taught group 
and a control group. Both were instructed in ESL for 1 year. And guess 
which group had the more positive attitude about computer-assisted 
instruction at the end of that year? The youngsters who didn’t get to 
use the computers. 


Not surprisingly, we teachers are compulsive pack rats. Fearing the 
vagaries of future school budgets, we hoard construction paper until it 
is old and brittle and unusable. We worry that we may need that paper 
more next year than we need it today. Have you ever known a teacher 
who could throw away a set of ditto masters? Or half a game of 
Scrabble? For years | had a gross of tiny, childproof, left-handed 
scissors. Childproof scissors are a horror in the first place. Those 
designed for left-handers are beyond description. Why did | keep 
them? Hey, they were mine, weren't they? 


Most of us never use 80% of the materials jammed into our 
classrooms, but we cling to them “just in case.” Because our job is 
hectic, pressured, stressful, we seldom have a reflective moment to 
clear our minds, let alone our cupboards. Maybe every teacher should 
change schools every 3 years and be allowed to take along only what 
he or she can carry. However, | must add to this suggestion my own 
statement of full disclosure: The last time | changed classrooms, after 
13 years in the district, it took six strong men and a truck to transfer my 
belongings. And that was after | had filled two dumpsters. 


The good professors must stop yielding to our acquisitive pressures; 
they must refuse to hand out their 100—or even 10—snazzy new 
ideas for the well-stocked classroom. They must offer fewer methods, 
fewer recipes. We teachers need less practicality, not more. We need 
to have our lives informed by Tolstoy, Jane Addams, Suzanne Langer, 
Rudolf Arnheim, and their ilk—not by folks who promise the keys to 
classroom control and creative bulletin boards, along with 100 steps to 
reading success. 


We need a sense of purpose from our professors, not a timetable. 
Better that they show us a way to find our own ways than that they 
hand out their own detailed maps of the territory. A map isn’t of much 
use to people who don’t know where they’re headed. The only way to 
become familiar with the terrain is to explore a little. | nominate the 
professors to scout ahead, chart the waters, post the quicksand. | 
know that | still have to climb my own mountain, but | would welcome 
scholarly advice about the climbing conditions. 


Critics of schools of education insist that prospective teachers would 
profit more from observing good teachers at work than from taking 
impractical courses on pedagogy. Maybe so, but what are those 
novices going to see? Is one observation as good as another? After 
all, a person can look at Guernica and not see it, listen to the Eroica 
and not hear it. E. H. Gombrich says that every observation we make 
is the result of the questions we ask. And where do novices get the 
questions? How can they ask intelligent questions without knowing 
something about the subject? Can anyone really see a classroom 
without some theoretical, historical, developmental savvy? 


No one enters a classroom as a tabula rasa, of course. We all know 
something about schools because we have, for better or for worse, 
been there. We know how schools are supposed to be. At least we 
think we do. So we judge schools, as we judge anything, with a notion 
—or schema—of reality in our heads. Most of us don’t just look at 
something; we look for something, because we have a hypothesis, a 
hidden agenda. We observe and evaluate with our minds, our 
memories, our experiences, our linguistic habits. Obviously, the more 
we know, the more we see. 


But teachers cannot walk into classrooms and simply teach what they 
know. First, they don’t know enough. Second, even this seemingly 
restrictive world—constrained by bells, desks, and textbooks— 
contains a rich stock of themes from which teachers must choose their 
own motifs. They must be flexible and inventive enough to modify the 
schema they carried into their classrooms. 


| was one of those people almost literally picked up off a street corner 
and allowed to teach in New York City under an emergency credential. 
| walked into the middle of someone else’s lesson plan, and, though it 
didn’t take me 10 minutes to realize that a round-robin reading of “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” was not going to work, it took me quite a while to come 
up with something much better. 


All | could manage at first was to teach as | had been taught. But as | 


learned more about the students and about ways to get around the 
assigned curriculum, a more ideal classroom began to emerge in my 
head. It remains a shadowy image—one | glimpse and even touch 
occasionally, but one | have long since stopped trying to file neatly in 
my planbook. That’s okay. The bird seen through the window is more 
provocative than the one in the cage. 


Teaching, like art, is born of aschema. That’s why we need the 
professors with their satchels of theory, as well as our own 
observations and practice. Those who hope to be effective teachers 
must recognize that teaching is a craft of careful artifice; the profession 
requires more than a spontaneous overflow of good intentions or the 
simple cataloguing and distribution of information. It is possible, | 
suppose, to have an inborn talent for teaching, but | am sure that those 
teachers who endure and triumph are made—rigorously trained—and 
not born. 


Much of the training must be self-initiated. People who have some 
nagging notion of the ideal classroom tickling their psyches probably 
look more for patterns that appeal than for practices that are 
guaranteed to produce higher standardized test scores. Such teachers 
probably have a capacity for ambiguity; they look for snippets of 
familiarity but do not insist on sameness. Such teachers have a greater 
need for aesthetic and psychological satisfaction than for a neat and 
tidy cupboard. But they also have a willingness to practice the craft, to 
try out new brushstrokes, to discard dried-out palettes. 


Most of us, children and adults alike, have a strong need to make 
sense of the disparate elements in our lives, to bring them together, to 
find patterns, to make meaning. This desire for meaning is so strong 
that some teachers, tired and defeated by the system, rely on ritual to 
get them through the day, the week, the year. External order and ritual 
are the only things they have left to give. And these things usually 
satisfy the casual observer, who believes that teachers who provide 
clean and orderly classrooms are providing enough. 


This is one reason | want the professors in on the act—out of their 
ivory towers and into our dusty school corridors. Maybe well-informed 
people, good observers who are not bogged down by school minutiae, 
could convince us that a tidy desk is far from enough. The professors 
need to promote the search for a different order, a subtler pattern— 
one that lies not in behavioral checklists but rather, to use Chia Yi’s 
words, in constant “combining, scattering, waning, waxing.” 


It was my own search for pattern that led me to try using science as a 


way to inform, enhance, and give order to my work as a reading 
teacher. The children and | were far too familiar with the rituals of 
remedial reading for those routines to fall much short of torture. I’ve 
never understood why students who have trouble with a certain system 
of decoding should be made to rehearse that system over and over 
again. A few times over the course of a few years, maybe. But surely 
there comes a time to try a different approach. Reading had already 
been ruined for my students by the time they came to me. | needed to 
see how they approached pedagogic puzzlement, and such 
puzzlement would never occur if | persisted in making them circle 
blends on worksheets. That’s why | learned how to mess around in 
science. 


Tell a poor reader that it’s time to read, and watch the impenetrable 
curtain of defeat and despair descend. So my students and | spent our 
time on science. All year. We made cottage cheese, explored surface 
tension, built bridges, figured out optical illusions. And not once did my 
students associate experiment cards, books on the theory of sound, or 
my insistence that observations be recorded in writing with the onerous 
task that they knew reading to be. Children told me that my room was 
a good place. Too bad, they added, that | wasn’t a real teacher. 


That reading room, where children were busily measuring, making— 
and reading—received full parental support and had its moment in the 
limelight. There were a lot of visitors. The teachers among them 
invariably asked, “How did you get this job?” Clearly, they intended to 
apply for one like it. 


Get the job? Only in the first year of my teaching career was | ever 
handed a job. Ever after, I've made my own. No job of any value can 
be given out, like a box of chalk. We get the jobs we deserve. Maybe 
that’s why so many teachers are disappointed. They believe all those 
promises that someone else can do the thinking for them. 


| held seven different jobs in my school district, and | earned the right 
to love every one of them. That’s not to say that | didn’t have plenty of 
moments of anger, frustration, rage. But | also experienced deep 
satisfaction. 


Because my seven jobs required some pretty dramatic shifts in grade 
level, people were always asking me, “Where is it better—high school 
or the primary grades?” It’s a question | have never been able to 
answer, mainly because the more grade levels | taught, the more 
similarities | saw. Sure, high school dropouts enrolled in an alternative 
program are harder to tune in to the beauty of a poem than are 


seventh-graders. Third-graders cry more, talk more; seventh-graders 
scale more heights and sink into deeper pits. But a common thread 
runs throughout, and it was that thread | clung to. 


Maybe | see this sameness because my teaching is dominated less by 
skill than by idea—the secret, elusive form. | have a hard time reading 
other people’s prescriptions, let alone writing my own. | always figure 
that, if you can get the idea right, the specific skill will come. Teaching 
is too personal, even too metaphysical, to be charted like the daily 
temperature. Teaching is like a Chinese lyric painting, not a bus 
schedule. 


We need to look very closely at just who is calling for “the upgrading of 
teacher skills,” lest this turn out to be the clarion call of those folks with 
something to sell. The world does not come to us in neat little 
packages. Even if we could identify just what a skill is, does more 
definitely denote better? What profiteth a child whose teacher has 
gathered up an immense pile of pishposh? We must take care, lest the 
examiners who claim they can dissect and label the educational 
process leave us holding a bag of gizzards. 


We teachers must recognize that we do not need the behaviorist- 
competency thugs to chart our course. For us, reality is a feeling state, 
details of daily routine fade, and what remains is atmosphere, tone, 
emotion. The ages and the talents of the children become irrelevant. 
What counts is attitude and endeavor. That’s why, even when we try, 
we often can’t pass on a terrific lesson plan to a friend; we probably 
can’t even save it for ourselves to use again next year. It’s virtually 
impossible to teach the same lesson twice. 


I’m afraid that all of this sounds rather dim, maybe even dubious. But 
this is where the professors might step in. There are so many 
outrageous examples of bad pedagogy that it’s easy to overlook the 
good—easy, but not excusable. The professors need to shape up their 
own schools of education first—getting rid of Papercutting 306, even if 
it's the most profitable course in the summer school catalog. Then they 
need to get out in the field to work with student teachers, principals, 
and children. 


Is it outrageous to think that the professors might even pop into the 
classrooms of veteran teachers now and then? Wouldn't it be 
something if their research occasionally involved real children and real 
teachers (and if they had to face bells, mandated tests, bake sales, 
and field trips to mess up their carefully laid plans), instead of four 
children in a lab staffed by 63 graduate students? That’s probably a 


scary thought for some professors. 


| know of one school of education that relegates the observation and 
direction of student teachers to the local school district. The district, in 
turn, passes this responsibility on to an administrator who has never 
taught. In such a situation, pedagogy gets turned upside down and 
inside out. The outcome is empty platitudes, not effective classroom 
practice. The student teacher, who is paying for expert training, is 
being defrauded. The children are being cheated. The system is stupid 
and immoral. We need teacher trainers who know educational theory 
and who are savvy about children. Those professors who won't help us 
should be replaced by ones who will. 


But aspiring teachers have a responsibility, too. They must heed the 
advice of Confucius: 


Ifa man wont try, | will teach him; if aman makes no effort, | will 
not help him. | show one corner, and if a man cannot find the other 
three, | am not going to repeat myself. 


We teachers must stop asking the education professors for the whole 
house. | know plenty of teachers who are disappointed, indignant, and 
eventually destroyed by the fact that nobody has handed them all four 
corners. But the best we can expect from any program of courses or 
training is the jagged edge of one corner. Then it is up to us to read the 
research and to collaborate with the children to find the other three 
corners. And, because teaching must be a renewable contract, if we 
don’t keep seeking new understanding, we'll find that the corners we 
thought we knew very well will keep slipping away. There are constant, 
subtle shifts in the schoolroom. One can never be sure of knowing the 
floorplan forever and ever. 


In trying to renew my faith in myself as a teacher, | find little help in the 
“how to” books, those nasty little tomes that define learning in 87 
steps. | like to think of learning as a wave that washes over the learner, 
rather than as a series of incremental hurdles to be pre- and 
posttested. | reject How to Teach Reading in 100 Lessons, relying 
instead on The Mustard Seed Garden Manual of Painting, which 
advises that “neither complexity in itself nor simplicity is enough’—nor 
dexterity alone nor conscientiousness. “To be without method is 
worse.” 


What can we do? What is the solution? In painting, there is an answer: 
“Study 10,000 volumes and walk 10,000 miles.” One more thing is 
required of teachers. We must also work with 10,000 children. 
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Chapter 8 Psst... It Ain’t About the 
Tests It’s Still About Great Teaching 


Robert DiGiulio 


If you are planning to become a teacher, welcome, and prepare to be 
overwhelmed. If you are already teaching, you know this already. After 
a seminar | gave for teachers recently, we were standing by the coffee: 
“My head is spinning! There’s too much to think about: portfolios, 
standards-based lessons, differentiated instruction, IEPs, ESTs, 
continuous assessment, making sure the kids pass those standardized 
tests, fundraisers, getting the computers to work, inclusion, trying to 
keep discipline in a classroom where some can’t even sit still for a 
minute!” As | drove home from that seminar, | thought about how right 
they were. There seemed to be two huge but connected problems 
here: First, teachers today have been swamped by tasks—often, trivial 
and unconnected to students—that demand compliance, to the point 
where it is difficult for teachers to balance or to discern what was really 
important. Second, teachers have a vague (or all-too-clear) 
uneasiness, based on a hazy sense of how well they were doing. 
There was a lack of useful information that ought to help teachers 
connect what they were doing to how well students were learning. 
Students’ standardized test scores, now all the rage, provide little 
guidance for teachers and are among the most useless (and harmful) 
pieces of data, in terms of helping teachers and future teachers, to say 
nothing of useless in helping students actually be successful. 


Source: © Robert DiGiulo. Reprinted with permission. 


Since | began teaching in the inner-city public schools of New York 
City in 1970, | have been absorbed by the question of good teaching. 
Along with the New York State and City teacher licensing boards, Al 
Shanker and the teachers’ union defined good teaching in terms of 
qualifications, years teaching, seniority, number of advanced degrees, 
and so on. But my firsthand observation of some great teachers 
contradicted that—I saw no connection between these paper 
qualifications and how excellent teachers actually were in the 
classroom. The skills and qualities of great teachers seemed to be 
increasingly marginalized, crowded out by administrative compliance 


paperwork (I call it “ditto worksheets for teachers”), somebody’s Great 
New Idea, and other time killers imposed on teachers. Later, as a 
school principal, my awareness grew of even darker reasons for the 
downplaying of good teaching, and | suppose money has a lot to do 
with it. Simply stated, when one acknowledges someone as being 
good (or great), there is a corresponding expectation to pay those 
people well. So while | have heard a lot over thirty years about teacher 
competency and merit pay, | have yet to hear a sincere effort to 
acknowledge what is the essence of great teaching. For once that is 
done, it forces the question of how we should expect it, recognize it, 
and maybe pay great teachers well for what they do. | am still waiting 
for that discussion. 


In a sense, | am writing this piece as a historical document. Great 
teaching has existed since one of the first humans—generously and 
competently—showed another how to make a fire and how to cook 
food. Great teaching has been great because it placed the learner’s 
needs and interests first. Today, however, | see a tendency to 
marginalize great teaching by redefining it as teaching that 
emphasizes interests other than the needs of students. These other 
interests include those of special-interest groups that often hide their 
interests behind the cloak of reform and school improvement. They 
address alleged defects of teachers and/or public schools, and provide 
solutions to problems that only they have identified, and narrowly so at 
that. In these cases, neither the public’s best interests nor students’ 
best interests are at the heart of their “solutions.” Some groups insist, 
for example, that standardized testing is essential to accountability. | 
am not opposed to accountability, and | can agree that under some 
circumstances standardized tests can provide useful information. But 
they don’t inform teaching; standardized tests are beside the point of 
great teaching because they are too narrow in scope. While data from 
well-designed tests can help inform teachers as to their students’ 
mastery of content, those tests cannot provide help for teachers 
seeking to improve their teaching skills and qualities. No standardized 
test for students can ever inform us of a teacher’s enthusiasm, caring, 
or belief that students can be successfulthree factors that have an 
enormous effect on student achievement and self-esteem. We simply 
have to use other means to focus on these important traits. 


And focus we must. We see great teachers, and we see the 
undeniably powerful effect great teachers have on students. Yet | 
worry that special-interest agendas are distorting (or submerging) the 
traditional, commonsense notion of what great teaching is. As proof, 
think about what we know works in schools. After thousands of studies 
(some better than others), we know a lot about high-quality teaching. 


We know that there are good and better things that teachers do with 
and for students, and we know there are not-so-good things that 
teachers do. Yet despite the research data, and despite our 
commonsense perceptions, how often do we hear about teachers who 
do the right things? How often do we see how they do those good 
things? | am not simply calling for mere praise for the great, even 
heroic teacher, although that is long overdue. | am calling for simply 
naming, noting, identifying what these teachers do, teachers whose 
students are succeeding—academically and socially—despite 
unfortunate conditions in their schools and communities. How often do 
we hear about students who do not bring weapons to school, students 
who are not violent? Students who don’t hurt others, students who 
have learned how civilized human beings behave, learning much of 
this, in large part, from a good teacher? | am only asking for “the facts,” 
not for a massive public relations campaign promoting teachers and 
schools. 


When well-organized and well-funded anti—public education voices and 
special-interest group voices have reached a fever pitch so that the 
acts of great teachers and great teaching are marginalized or 
disregarded, it is time to speak out. When the elements comprising 
great teaching are minimized, it is time to speak out. Again, | am 
concerned not so much that great teachers and their successes are 
being ignored (which they are) but that the qualities and skills that 
great teachers bring to great teaching are in danger of vanishing, 
disappearing from both the public eye and from the curriculum of 
teacher preparation. | speak out not as a cheerleader of great teachers 
but as a curator who seeks to keep alive the awareness of the qualities 
and skills that comprise great teaching. These qualities and skills apply 
to all levels of education, from preschool through graduate school, 
private school as well as public school. They apply to teaching 
throughout the world, because they go directly to the heart of how 
teachers teach so that students learn most effectively. 


As we get to the heart of what really matters in fostering student 
achievement, we realize more and more how important the individual 
teacher is. We know this; we have known this since the time of the 
wise Buddha, but we still seem to dance around focusing on the 
essence of the great teacher. Teacher education college programs are 
just as guilty as corporate interests: When was the last time you heard 
an education professor talk about great teaching? Is there anything in 
any syllabus that refers to great teaching? Yet we know—or should 
know—that this issue should not be summarily ignored. Probably the 
strongest voice is that of University of Tennessee professor William 
Sanders (1996), whose research shows how the effective teacher is 


more important—as a predictor of student success—than any of the 
other traditional social indicators usually blamed for student failure. 


Fine. But the devil is in the details, and how we define the 
“effectiveness” of that teacher is the heart of the problem. Shall we use 
standardized test scores? | think not. What shall we do instead? 
Richard B. Traina (1999), former president of Clark University, is a 
research historian who asked, “What makes a good teacher?” (p. 34). 
He looked through the biographies and autobiographies of prominent 
19th- and 20th-century Americans, focusing on what they had to say 
about the traits their best teachers possessed. Traina saw a thread 
that ran through their stories: The best teachers—the memorable ones 
—were remembered as being skillful and enthusiastic, having such a 
solid command of the subject matter that students could “pick up on 
their excitement” for the subject. Second, these teachers were caring 
—they cared “deeply about each student and about that student's 
accomplishment and growth.” Third, Traina said that these teachers 
had “distinctive character . . . there was a palpable energy that 
suffused the competent and caring teacher, some mark-making 
quality.” In short, the memorable teachers were skillful, enthusiastic, 
caring, and perhaps even idiosyncratic. Dr. Traina’s third trait 
—‘“distinctive character’—is indeed the most elusive category. 
Although we can’t teach teachers to “acquire distinctive character,” we 
certainly can work to not destroy it, by demanding conformity and 
narrow definitions of what successful teachers are. Distinctive 
character is a fragile naturally occurring resource. Like a gemstone, 
the distinctive character of each teacher is revealed as she or he 
teaches. Our job is to guard it, and not allow it to be shattered. 


Aside from this je ne sais quoi of distinctive character, what else do 
great teachers do that helps kids learn? Knowledge and “distinctive 
character” are part of it, but it is also about efficacy, a teacher's belief 
that she or he will be successful, because his or her students will be 
successful. And, to achieve student success, great teachers help move 
their students via three paths: producing, empowering, and connecting. 


Great teachers know that to actually be successful, a student must first 
do something of value. Simply telling kids they are good won’t wash. 
Student success is fostered by the work students do, by what they 
produce. This can include participating, performing, creating, 
practicing, designing, producing, carrying out an experiment, finishing 
an assignment, or any of hundreds of other activities. Worksheets, on 
the other hand, are all too often mindless, and require little thinking 
(input). The quality and value of the output, then, is quite low. Some 
worksheets may be okay for practicing, or passing time with puzzles, 


but not for producing. In the final analysis, what the student does will 
have a greater impact on how successful the student is (and feels he 
or she is) than what the teacher knows, says, or believes. 


Student success is also fostered by empowering students (and 
students are automatically empowered when they are producing!). 
Empowering means actively teaching students how to help 
themselves, how to take responsibility for their work, how to get help: 
How to ask for help, whom to ask for help, and when to seek help. This 
is a real-world skill that starts and grows in class and in school. 
Students must also be weaned from depending on the teachers to 
provide direction at every step. 


The third path to student success lies in helping students make 
connections. Success is fostered by activities/assignments that draw 
on—connect with—what students already know, and/or what they do 
well. Perhaps it is too obvious to state that what | learn best and 
fastest is that which is closest to what | already know; | learn best what 
builds on what | already know. What | do not learn well is when | try to 
make sense of material that is alien to what | presently know. Making 
connections is a core tenet of constructivism, and classrooms with a 
constructivist orientation are not only the most productive but are 
happier places than classrooms with reward-and-punishment teachers, 
and far, far better than classrooms with laissez-faire (uninvolved) 
teachers. 


Among its other provisions, the “No Child Left Behind” Act includes a 
provision that all public schools have a highly qualified teacher in each 
classroom. Unfortunately, there is nothing promising in that goal, 
especially when we have created so many alternative routes to 
licensure that even a measurable pulse may not any longer be a 
consistent requirement to teach (the poorest school districts in America 
tend to qualify almost anyone to teach). 


Every classroom should have not merely a qualified teacher but a 
great teacher. But for this to happen, we must move the definition of 
“qualified” back from quantity indicators (test scores, teachers’ college 
degrees, number of years teaching, and other items easily tallied) and 
onto quality, by teaching teachers about efficacy and caring, about the 
ways one can empower and engage students, while allowing teachers 
to retain their “distinctive character.” What matters at every turn is the 
teacher, and all kids deserve great teachers. This need has never 
before been so pressing. 
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9 Rethinking Education as the 
Practice of Freedom Paulo Freire 
and the promise of critical pedagogy 


Henry A. Giroux 


Paulo Freire is one of the most important critical educators of the 
twentieth century.1 Not only is he considered one of the founders of 
critical pedagogy, but he also played a crucial role in developing a 
highly successful literacy campaign in Brazil before the onslaught of 
the junta in 1964. Once the military took over the government, Freire 
was imprisoned for a short time for his efforts. He eventually was 
released and went into exile, primarily in Chile and later in Geneva, 
Switzerland for a number of years. Once a semblance of democracy 
returned to Brazil, he went back to his country in 1980 and played a 
significant role in shaping its educational policies until his untimely 
death in 1997. His book Pedagogy of the Oppressed is considered one 
of the classic texts of critical pedagogy and has sold over a million 
copies, influencing generations of teachers and intellectuals both in the 
United States and abroad. Since the 1980s there has been no 
intellectual on the North American educational scene who has 
matched either his theoretical rigor or his moral courage. Most colleges 
are now dominated by conservative ideologies, hooked on methods, 
slavishly wedded to instrumentalized accountability measures, and run 
by administrators who lack either a broader vision or critical 
understanding of education as a force for strengthening the 
imagination and expanding democratic public life. 


As the market-driven logic of neoliberal capitalism continues to 
devalue all aspects of the public interest, one consequence is that the 
educational concern with excellence has been removed from matters 
of equity while higher education, once conceptualized as a public 
good, has been reduced to a private good. Universities are now largely 
defined through the corporate demand that they provide the skills, 
knowledge, and credentials to build a workforce that will enable the 
United States to compete and maintain its role as the major global 
economic and military power. Consequently, there is little interest in 
understanding the pedagogical foundation of higher education as a 


deeply civic, political, and moral practice—that is, pedagogy as a 
practice for freedom. As schooling is increasingly subordinated to a 
corporate order, any vestige of critical education is replaced by training 
and the promise of economic security. Similarly, pedagogy is now 
subordinated to the narrow regime of teaching to the test coupled with 
an often harsh system of disciplinary control, both of which mutually 
reinforce each other. In addition, teachers are increasingly reduced to 
the status of technicians, removed from having any control over their 
classrooms or school governance structures. Teaching to the test and 
the corporatization of education become a way of “taming” students 
and invoking modes of corporate governance in which public school 
teachers become deskilled and an increasing number of higher 
education faculty are reduced to part-time positions, constituting the 
new subaltern class of academic labor. 


But there is more at stake here than a crisis of authority, the 
exploitation of faculty labor, and the repression of critical thought. Too 
many classrooms at all levels of schooling now resemble a “dead 
zone” where any vestige of critical thinking, self-reflection, and 
imagination quickly migrates to sites outside of the school only to be 
mediated and corrupted by a corporate-driven media culture. The 
major issue now driving public schooling is how to teach for the test 
while disciplining those students who because of their class and race 
undermine a school district’s ranking in the ethically sterile and 
bloodless world of high-stakes testing and empirical score cards.2 
Higher education mimics this logic by reducing its public vision to the 
interests of capital and redefining itself largely as a credentializing 
factory for students and a Petri dish for downsizing academic labor. 
Under such circumstances rarely do educators ask questions about 
how schools can prepare students to be informed citizens, nurture a 
civic imagination, or teach them to be self-reflective about public 
issues and the world in which they live. As Stanley Aronowitz (2008) 
puts it, 


Few of even the so-called educators ask the question: What 
matters beyond the reading, writing, and numeracy that are 
presumably taught in the elementary and secondary grades? The 
old question of what a kid needs to become an informed “citizen” 
capable of participating in making the large and small public 
decisions that affect the larger world as well as everyday life 
receives honorable mention but not serious consideration. These 
unasked questions are symptoms of a new regime of educational 
expectations that privileges job readiness above any other 
educational values. (Aronowitz, 2008, p. xii) 


Against this regime of “scientific” idiocy and “bare pedagogy” stripped 
of all critical elements of teaching and learning, Freire believed that all 
education in the broadest sense was part of a project of freedom, and 
eminently political because it offered students the conditions for self- 
reflection, a self-managed life, and particular notions of critical agency. 
As Aronowitz (2009) puts it in his analysis of Freire’s work on literacy 
and critical pedagogy: 


Thus, for Freire literacy was not a means to prepare students for 
the world of subordinated labor or “careers”, but a preparation for 
a self-managed life. And self-management could only occur when 
people have fulfilled three goals of education: self-reflection, that 
is, realizing the famous poetic phrase, “know thyself’, which is an 
understanding of the world in which they live, in its economic, 
political and, equally important, its psychological dimensions. 
Specifically “critical” pedagogy helps the learner become aware of 
the forces that have hitherto ruled their lives and especially 
shaped their consciousness. The third goal is to help set the 
conditions for producing a new life, a new set of arrangements 
where power has been, at least in tendency, transferred to those 
who literally make the social world by transforming nature and 
themselves. (Aronowitz, 2009, p. ix) 


What Paulo made clear in Pedagogy of the Oppressed, his most 
influential work, is that pedagogy at its best is about neither training, 
teaching methods, nor political indoctrination. For Freire, pedagogy is 
not a method or an a priori technique to be imposed on all students but 
a political and moral practice that provides the knowledge, skills, and 
social relations that enable students to explore the possibilities of what 
it means to be critical citizens while expanding and deepening their 
participation in the promise of a substantive democracy. Critical 
thinking for Freire was not an object lesson in test-taking, but a tool for 
self-determination and civic engagement. According to Freire, critical 
thinking was not about the task of simply reproducing the past and 
understanding the present. To the contrary, it was about offering a way 
of thinking beyond the present, soaring beyond the immediate confines 
of one’s experiences, entering into a critical dialogue with history, and 
imagining a future that would not merely reproduce the present. 
Theodor Adorno (1998) captures the spirit of Freire’s notion of critical 
thinking by insisting that 


Thinking is not the intellectual reproduction of what already exists 
anyway. As long as it doesn’t break off, thinking has a secure hold 
on possibility. Its insatiable aspect, its aversion to being quickly 


and easily satisfied, refuses the foolish wisdom of resignation. . . . 
Open thinking points beyond itself. (Adorno, 1998, pp. 291—292) 


Freire rejected those regimes of educational degradation organized 
around the demands of the market, instrumentalized knowledge, and 
the priority of training over the pursuit of the imagination, critical 
thinking, and the teaching of freedom and social responsibility. Rather 
than assume the mantle of a false impartiality, Freire believed that 
critical pedagogy involves both the recognition that human life is 
conditioned, not determined, and the crucial necessity of not only 
reading the world critically but also intervening in the larger social 
order as part of the responsibility of an informed citizenry. According to 
Freire, the political and moral demands of pedagogy amount to more 
than the school and classroom being merely the instrument of official 
power or assuming the role of an apologist for the existing order, as 
the Obama administration seems to believe—given its willingness to 
give Bush’s reactionary educational policies a new name and a new 
lease on life. Freire rejected those modes of pedagogy that supported 
economic models and modes of agency in which freedom is reduced 
to consumerism and economic activity is freed from any criterion 
except profitability and the reproduction of a rapidly expanding mass of 
wasted humans. Critical pedagogy attempts to understand how power 
works through the production, distribution, and consumption of 
knowledge within particular institutional contexts and seeks to 
constitute students as informed subjects and social agents. In this 
instance, the issues of how identities, values, and desires are shaped 
in the classroom are the grounds of politics. Critical pedagogy is thus 
invested in both the practice of self-criticism about the values that 
inform teaching and a critical self-consciousness regarding what it 
means to equip students with analytical skills to be self-reflective about 
the knowledge and values they confront in classrooms. Moreover, 
such a pedagogy attempts not only to provide the conditions for 
students to understand texts and different modes of intelligibility, but 
also opens up new avenues for them to make better moral judgments 
that will enable them to assume some sense of responsibility to the 
other in light of those judgments. 


Freire was acutely aware that what makes critical pedagogy so 
dangerous to ideological fundamentalists, the ruling elites, religious 
extremists, and right-wing nationalists all over the world is that central 
to its very definition is the task of educating students to become critical 
agents who actively question and negotiate the relationships between 
theory and practice, critical analysis and common sense, and learning 
and social change. Critical pedagogy opens up a space where 


students should be able to come to terms with their own power as 
critically engaged citizens; it provides a sphere where the 
unconditional freedom to question and assert is central to the purpose 
of public schooling and higher education, if not democracy itself. And 
as a political and moral practice, way of knowing, and literate 
engagement, pedagogy attempts to “make evident the multiplicity and 
complexity of history” (Said, 2001, p. 141). History in this sense is 
engaged as a narrative open to critical dialogue rather than predefined 
text to be memorized and accepted unquestioningly. Pedagogy in this 
instance provides the conditions to cultivate in students a healthy 
skepticism about power, a “willingness to temper any reverence for 
authority with a sense of critical awareness” (Said, 2001, p. 501). Asa 
performative practice, pedagogy takes as one of its goals the 
opportunity for students to be able to reflectively frame their own 
relationship to the ongoing project of an unfinished democracy. It is 
precisely this relationship between democracy and pedagogy that is so 
threatening to so many of our educational leaders and spokespersons 
today and it is also the reason why Freire’s work on critical pedagogy 
and literacy are more relevant today than when they were first 
published. 


According to Freire, all forms of pedagogy represent a particular way 
of understanding society and a specific commitment to the future. 
Critical pedagogy, unlike dominant modes of teaching, insists that one 
of the fundamental tasks of educators is to make sure that the future 
points the way to a more socially just world, a world in which the 
discourses of critique and possibility in conjunction with the values of 
reason, freedom, and equality function to alter, as part of a broader 
democratic project, the grounds upon which life is lived. This is hardly 
a prescription for political indoctrination, but it is a project that gives 
critical education its most valued purpose and meaning, which in part 
is “to encourage human agency, not mould it in the manner of 
Pygmalion” (Aronowitz, 1998, pp. 10—11). It is also a position that 
threatens right-wing private advocacy groups, neoconservative 
politicians, and conservative extremists. Such individuals and groups 
are keenly aware that critical pedagogy with its emphasis on the hard 
work of critical analysis, moral judgments, and social responsibility 
goes to the very heart of what it means to address real inequalities of 
power at the social level and to conceive of education as a project for 
freedom while at the same time foregrounding a series of important 
and often ignored questions such as: What is the role of teachers and 
academics as public intellectuals? Whose interests does public and 
higher education serve? How might it be possible to understand and 
engage the diverse contexts in which education takes place? What is 


the role of education as a public good? How do we make knowledge 
meaningful in order to make it critical and transformative? How do we 
democratize governance? Against the right-wing view that equates any 
suggestion of politics with indoctrination, critical pedagogy is 
concerned with offering students new ways to think critically and act 
with authority as independent political agents in the classroom and in 
larger society; in other words, it is concerned with providing students 
with the skills and knowledge necessary for them to expand their 
capacities first to question the deep-seated assumptions and myths 
that legitimate the archaic and disempowering social practices 
structuring every aspect of society and then to take responsibility for 
intervening in the world they inhabit. 


Education cannot be neutral. It is always directive in its attempt to 
teach students to inhabit a particular mode of agency, enable them to 
understand the larger world and one’s role in it in a specific way, define 
their relationship, if not responsibility, to diverse others, and 
experience in the classroom some sort of understanding of a more 
just, imaginative, and democratic life. Pedagogy is by definition 
directive, but that does not mean it is merely a form of indoctrination. 
On the contrary, as Freire argued, education as a practice for freedom 
must expand the capacities necessary for human agency, and hence 
the possibilities for how academic labor should be configured to ensure 
such a project that is integral to democracy itself. Surely, this suggests 
that even within the privileged precincts of higher education, educators 
should nourish those pedagogical practices that promote 


a concern with keeping the forever unexhausted and unfulfilled 
human potential open, fighting back all attempts to foreclose and 
pre-empt the further unravelling of human possibilities, prodding 
human society to go on questioning itself and preventing that 
questioning from ever stalling or being declared finished. (Bauman 
& Tester, 2001, p. 4) 


In other words, critical pedagogy forges an expanded notion of politics 
and agency through a language of skepticism and possibility, and a 
culture of openness, debate, and engagement—all those elements 
now at risk because of the current and most dangerous attacks on 
higher education. This was Paulo’s legacy, one that invokes 
dangerous memories and is increasingly absent from any conservative 
discourse about current educational problems. Unfortunately, it is also 
absent from much of the discussion on the current status of academic 
labor. 


| first met Paulo in the early 1980s, just after | had been denied tenure 


by John Silber, then the notorious right-wing President of Boston 
University. Paulo was giving a talk at the University of Massachusetts 
and he came to my house in Boston for dinner. His humility was 
completely at odds with his reputation and | remember being greeted 
with such warmth and sincerity that | felt completely at ease with him. 
We talked for a long time that night about his exile, my firing, what it 
meant to be a working-class intellectual, the risk one had to take to 
make a difference, and when the night was over a friendship was 
forged that lasted until his death 15 years later. | was in a very bad 
place after being denied tenure and had no idea what my future would 
hold for me. | am convinced that if it had not been for Freire and 
Donaldo Macedo, also a friend and co-author with Paulo (see Freire & 
Macedo, 1987), | am not sure | would have stayed in the field of 
education. But Freire’s passion for education and Macedo’s friendship 
convinced me that education was not merely important but a crucial 
site of struggle. 


Unlike so many intellectuals | have met in academia, Paulo was 
always so generous, eager to publish the work of younger intellectuals, 
write letters of support, and give as much as possible of himself in the 
service of others. The early Eighties were exciting years in education 
in the USA and Paulo was at the center of it. Together we started a 
critical education and culture series at Bergin and Garvey and 
published over a hundred young authors, many of whom went on to 
have a significant influence in the university. Jim Bergin became 
Paulo’s patron as his American publisher, Donaldo became his 
translator and a co-author, and we all took our best shots in 
translating, publishing, and distributing Paulo’s work, always with the 
hope of inviting him back to the USA so we could meet, talk, drink 
good wine, and recharge the struggles that all marked us in different 
ways. Of course, it is difficult to write simply about Paulo as a person 
because who he was and how he entered one’s space and the world 
could never be separated from his politics. Hence, | want to try to 
provide a broader context for my own understanding of him as well as 
those ideas that consistently shaped our relationship and his 
relationship with others. 


Occupying the often difficult space between existing politics and the 
as-yet-possible, Paulo Freire spent most of his life working in the belief 
that the radical elements of democracy are worth struggling for, that 
critical education is a basic element of social change, and that how we 
think about politics is inseparable from how we come to understand the 
world, power, and the moral life we aspire to lead. In many ways, 
Paulo embodied the important but often problematic relationship 
between the personal and the political. His own life was a testimonial 


not only to his belief in democracy, but also to the notion that one’s life 
had to come as close as possible to modeling the social relations and 
experiences that spoke to a more humane and democratic future. At 
the same time, Paulo never moralized about politics, never employed 
the discourse of shame, or collapsed the political into the personal 
when talking about social issues. For him, private problems had to be 
understood in relation to larger public issues. Everything about him 
suggested that the first order of politics was humility, compassion, and 
a willingness to fight against human injustices. 


Freire’s belief in democracy as well as his deep and abiding faith in the 
ability of people to resist the weight of oppressive institutions and 
ideologies was forged in a spirit of struggle tempered by the grim 
realities of both his own imprisonment and exile, mediated by both a 
fierce sense of outrage and the belief that education and hope are the 
conditions of both agency and politics. Acutely aware that many 
contemporary versions of hope occupied their own corner in 
Disneyland, Freire fought against such appropriations and was 
passionate about recovering and rearticulating hope through, in his 
words, an “understanding of history as opportunity and not 
determinism” (Freire, 1994, p. 91). Hope for Freire was a practice of 
witnessing, an act of moral imagination that enabled progressive 
educators and others to think otherwise in order to act otherwise. Hope 
demanded an anchoring in transformative practices, and one of the 
tasks of the progressive educator was to “unveil opportunities for hope, 
no matter what the obstacles may be” (Freire, 1994, p. 9). Underlying 
Freire’s politics of hope was a view of radical pedagogy that located 
itself on the dividing lines where the relations between domination and 
oppression, power and powerlessness continued to be produced and 
reproduced. For Freire, hope as a defining element of politics and 
pedagogy always meant listening to and working with the poor and 
other subordinate groups so that they might speak and act in order to 
alter dominant relations of power. Whenever we talked, he never 
allowed himself to become cynical. He was always full of life, taking 
great delight in eating a good meal, listening to music, opening himself 
up to new experiences, and engaging in dialogue with a passion that 
both embodied his own politics and confirmed the lived presence of 
others. 


Committed to the specific, the play of context, and the possibility 
inherent in what he called the unfinished nature of human beings, 
Freire offered no recipes for those in need of instant theoretical and 
political fixes. For him, pedagogy was strategic and performative: 
considered as part of a broader political practice for democratic 
change, critical pedagogy was never viewed as an a priori discourse to 


be reasserted or a methodology to be implemented, or for that matter a 
slavish attachment to knowledge that can only be quantified. On the 
contrary, for Freire pedagogy was a political and performative act 
organized around the “instructive ambivalence of disrupted borders” 
(cited in Bhabha, 1994, p. 28), a practice of bafflement, interruption, 
understanding, and intervention that is the result of ongoing historical, 
social, and economic struggles. | was often amazed at how patient he 
always was in dealing with people who wanted him to provide menu- 
like answers to the problems they raised about education, not realizing 
that they were undermining his own insistence that pedagogy could 
never be reduced to a method. His patience was always instructive for 
me and | am convinced that it was only later in my life that | was able 
to begin to emulate it in my own interactions with audiences. 


Paulo was a cosmopolitan intellectual who never overlooked the 
details in everyday life and the connections the latter had to a much 
broader, global world. He consistently reminded us that political 
struggles are won and lost in those specific yet hybridized spaces that 
linked narratives of everyday experience with the social gravity and 
material force of institutional power. Any pedagogy that called itself 
Freirean had to acknowledge the centrality of the particular and 
contingent in shaping historical contexts and political projects. 
Although Freire was a theoretician of radical contextualism, he also 
acknowledged the importance of understanding the particular and the 
local in relation to larger, global and cross-national forces. For Freire, 
literacy as a way of reading and changing the world had to be 
reconceived within a broader understanding of citizenship, democracy, 
and justice that was global and transnational. Making the pedagogical 
more political in this case meant moving beyond the celebration of 
tribal mentalities and developing a praxis that foregrounded “power, 
history, memory, relational analysis, justice (not just representation), 
and ethics as the issues central to transnational democratic struggles” 
(Alexander & Mohanty, 1997, p. xix). 


But Freire’s insistence that education was about the making and 
changing of contexts did more than seize upon the political and 
pedagogic potentialities to be found across a spectrum of social sites 
and practices in society, which, of course, included but were not limited 
to the school. He also challenged the separation of culture from politics 
by calling attention to how diverse technologies of power work 
pedagogically within institutions to produce, regulate, and legitimate 
particular forms of knowing, belonging, feeling, and desiring. But Freire 
did not make the mistake of many of his contemporaries by conflating 
culture with the politics of recognition. Politics was more than a gesture 
of translation, representation, and dialogue, it was also about creating 


the conditions for people to govern rather than be merely governed, 
capable of mobilizing social movements against the oppressive 
economic, racial, and sexist practices put into place by colonization, 
global capitalism, and other oppressive structures of power. 


Paulo Freire left behind a corpus of work that emerged out of a lifetime 
of struggle and commitment. Refusing the comfort of master 
narratives, Freire’s work was always unsettled and unsettling, restless 
yet engaging. Unlike so much of the politically arid and morally 
vacuous academic and public prose that characterizes contemporary 
intellectual discourse, Freire’s work was consistently fuelled by a 
healthy moral rage over the needless oppression and suffering he 
witnessed throughout his life as he travelled all over the globe. 
Similarly, his work exhibited a vibrant and dynamic quality that allowed 
it to grow, refuse easy formulas, and open itself to new political 
realities and projects. Freire’s genius was to elaborate a theory of 
social change and engagement that was neither vanguardist nor 
populist. While he had a profound faith in the ability of ordinary people 
to shape history and to become critical agents in shaping their own 
destinies, he refused to romanticize the culture and experiences that 
produced oppressive social conditions. Combining theoretical rigor, 
social relevance, and moral compassion, Freire gave new meaning to 
the politics of daily life while affirming the importance of theory in 
opening up the space of critique, possibility, politics, and practice. 
Theory and language were a site of struggle and possibility that gave 
experience meaning and action a political direction, and any attempt to 
reproduce the binarism of theory vs. politics was repeatedly 
condemned by Freire.3 Freire loved theory but he never reified it. 
When he talked about Freud, Marx, or Erich Fromm one could feel his 
intense passion for ideas. And yet he never treated theory as an end in 
itself; it was always a resource whose value lay in understanding, 
critically engaging, and transforming the world as part of a larger 
project of freedom and justice. To say that his joy around such matters 
was infectious is to understate his own presence and impact on so 
many people that he met in his life. 


| had a close personal relationship with Paulo for over 15 years, and | 
was always moved by the way in which his political courage and 
intellectual reach were matched by a love of life and generosity of 
spirit. The political and the personal mutually informed Freire’s life and 
work. He was always the curious student even as he assumed the role 
of a critical teacher. As he moved between the private and the public, 
he revealed an astonishing gift for making everyone he met feel 
valued. His very presence embodied what it meant to combine political 
struggle and moral courage, to make hope meaningful and despair 


unpersuasive. Paulo was vigilant in bearing witness to the individual 
and collective suffering of others, but shunned the role of the isolated 
intellectual as an existential hero who struggles alone. For Freire, 
intellectuals must match their call for making the pedagogical more 
political with an ongoing effort to build those coalitions, affiliations, and 
social movements capable of mobilizing real power and promoting 
substantive social change. Freire understood quite keenly that 
democracy was threatened by a powerful military-industrial complex 
and the increased power of the warfare state, but he also recognized 
the pedagogical force of a corporate and militarized culture that eroded 
the moral and civic capacities of citizens to think beyond the common 
sense of official power and its legitimating ideologies. Freire never lost 
sight of Robert Hass’s claim that the job of education, its political job 
“is to refresh the idea of justice going dead in us all the time” (Hass, 
cited in Pollock, 1992, p. 22). At a time when education has become 
one of the official sites of conformity, disempowerment, and 
uncompromising modes of punishment, the legacy of Paulo Freire’s 
work is more important than ever before. 


Notes 


1. One of the best sources on the life and work of Paulo Freire is Peter 
Mayo’s (2004) Liberating Praxis: Freire’s legacy for radical education 
and politics. Two of the best translators of Freire’s work to the 
American context are Literacies of Power (Macedo, 1994) and Freire 
for the Classroom (Shor, 1987). 


2. On the issue of containment and the pedagogy of punishment, see 
Jenny Fisher (in press) “The Walking Wounded”: the crisis of youth, 
school violence, and precarious pedagogy’. 


3. Surely, Freire would have agreed wholeheartedly with Stuart Hall’s 
insight that: ‘It is only through the way in which we represent and 
imagine ourselves that we come to know how we are constituted and 
who we are. There is no escape from the politics of representation’ 
(Hall, 1992, p. 30). 
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Part IV What Do Good Schools 
Look Like? 


Though a K-8 facility, Thayer is a small school with fewer than four 
hundred students attending this tasteful stone and brick building 
situated in a lovely, bucolic setting. As a bedroom community to one of 
the nation’s largest cities, Thayer is composed of students who 
generally hail from homes of considerable affluence. Thayer boasts 
strong music and art programs; numerous afterschool activities, 
including drama and the usual sports teams; computers with video 
streaming capabilities in every classroom; and an abundance of 
actively involved parent volunteers. The teachers at Thayer tend to be 
happy too. The average class size is under 20 students, and there is 
so little turnover in the staff that Thayer hasn’t advertised a teaching 
position in years. 


This year, like most years before it, students at Thayer Elementary 
School earned the distinction of having the highest test scores in the 
state. Tom Rogers, the principal at Thayer for the last 6 years, takes 

special pleasure in announcing this fact every year at the June 
Parent’s Night meeting. He states, “Student performance on reading, 
writing, and math has been consistent enough for the State 

Department of Education to label the school ‘high performing’ and ‘a 
model school’ where exemplary teaching and learning are the norm.” 


The Johnsons were thrilled to move to the Thayer district over the 
summer. And when they arrived for their first Parent-Teacher Night in 
early September, they were brimming with anticipation when their 
daughter’s teacher began her introduction. 


“We've purchased a new basal reader for all sixth-grade students,” the 
teacher began. “We like this series because each reading is short and 
the text is accompanied by a teacher's edition that contains plenty of 
discussion questions, quizzes, and worksheets.” 


As their daughter's new teacher continued, the Johnsons thumbed 
through the basal readers. The Johnsons were crestfallen. Between 
the hard covers of the basal reader were no fewer than 25 great 
novels, each abridged into 5- to 10-page versions of the originals. 


More depressing, their daughter had already read most of the novels in 
their original form. The teacher continued and encouraged parents to 
walk around the room and examine student work from the previous 
year. The Johnsons wondered about the geography worksheets that 
required, for example, students to identify country names based on 
longitude and latitude coordinates, the “A-Z List” that asked students 
to match Egypt-related vocabulary words with their definitions, and 
reams of math dittos. By the end of the evening, the Johnsons had 
serious questions about whether Thayer was the right place for their 
daughter. 


Is Thayer a good school? Will Thayer provide the Johnsons’ daughter 
and her classmates a safe and secure space for learning, for 
example? What are the defining characteristics of a good school? 


Chapter 10 Lockdowns, Detectors, 
Guards, and Teachers With Guns? 


Alan S. Canestrari 
Amanda N. Vincenti 


Each fall, excited by the prospect of new possibilities, parents 
celebrate an important milestone in the lives of their children: school. 
But there is considerable trepidation as well. They know that eventually 
innocence will fade, supplanted by the potential realities of 
disappointment and fear. They hope they have socialized their children 
and themselves to be resilient, prepared to cope with any possible 
eventuality. So... 


Imagine the young Pierce family as they send their precious child off to 
kindergarten. Tim, in nervous anticipation, is warming up the car. As 
he paces back and forth, Isabel, his wife, is struggling to get Amelia, 
who is about to turn 6 in a couple of months, into her school outfit. She 
is very bright, even gifted, as her grandparents will tell you. She is a 
happy child, is in constant motion, and just loves to sing. Amelia has a 
delightful personality; she’s spirited, loves to play with her friends, and 
loves to be read to. No surprise. She has in her 6 years become 
securely attached to her parents. Dependable, consistent care has 
helped Amelia to learn to trust the world around her. She is willing to 
try new things without feelings of doubt or inadequacy. Amelia 
confidently runs out of the house ahead of her mom and leaps into her 
car seat. Dad quickly harnesses her in securely, and they are off to 
Freeman Elementary School for the annual Kindergarten Orientation. 
They have heard great things about the school and the kindergarten 
teacher Ms. Dunn. Amelia is ready for school. Tim and Isabel, as they 
feel the creeping pangs of separation anxiety, are ready as well—sort 
of. They are sure that Principal Medina, Ms. Dunn, and others will have 
reassuring answers to all their questions. 


Source: © Alan S. Canestrari and Amanda N. Vincenti. Reprinted with permission. 


Simultaneously, Principal Medina and Ms. Dunn greet the Pierce 
family: “Welcome to Kindergarten Orientation, and hello, Amelia, 
welcome to your kindergarten classroom.” Ms. Dunn escorts Amelia 


into the room where she is greeted by lots of other excited children. 
She recognizes her friend Leah, and they bound off together to the 
painting easels. Ms. Dunn gracefully moves among the students as 
she helps them to feel secure in this new place, their home for a few 
hours each day. All the parents move to the school cafeteria for a 
presentation by Principal Medina who marches through the 
kindergarten orientation PowerPoint that she has prepared for the 
annual event. She reads each slide, pausing occasionally to field 
questions from the audience. Predictably, a “nuts and bolts” 
conversation revolves around the bus schedule, length of the school 
day, kindergarten activities, and the importance of healthy lunches. 


But the conversation soon gets serious as security concerns are 
voiced. A parent asks, “We noticed the security guard out front. Is he 
armed? We are really concerned about school safety practices that 
you've implemented.” “No, he’s not armed,” says Principal Medina as 
she calmly assures the parents that a school safety plan based on 
professionally vetted response strategies is in effect and that teachers 
and staff have been trained in the event of an incident. Leah’s mom, 
concerned with how readily children make associations, asks, “What 
about the lockdown drills? | don’t want my daughter or the other 
children to fear school.” Another parent blurts out, “There are no plans 
to train teachers in carrying concealed weapons, right?” It wasn’t like 
this when we were in school, the Pierces think. We had plenty of fire 
drills but never a lockdown drill. We all fear the unfamiliar, and this 
particular unfamiliar stems from an unimaginable reality, one that no 
one—child, teacher, or parent—should be considering on the first day 
of school. 


Little has changed with American public schools. Some “tinkering 
toward utopia” as Tyack and Cuban (1995) have pointed out, has 
resulted in long-overdue changes with regard to fostering equity for 
historically marginalized and disenfranchised groups. Despite all the 
tinkering though, not much real reform has taken hold. The “grammar 
of schooling” remains “fixed and persistent.” Rituals and routines that 
have evolved over time are inextricably woven into the fabric of 
schools and schooling, sometimes in deliberately, reproductive ways 
and, at other times, in unintentional, somewhat unpredictable ways. 
Every fall, school doors open, and a syntax of form and function is set 
into reflexive automaticity. Curriculum, instruction, grade levels, 
testing, grading, report cards, disciplinary practices, detention, lunch, 
fire drills, and compliance organize the operation—no one is surprised. 
All know, in fairly reliable ways, what to expect and how to behave. 
And lately, planning for the inconceivable, with its array of preventions, 
has sadly become normalized as well. This predictably “fixed and 


persistent” addition to the “new” grammar of schooling has forced 
schools to strategize how they might protect the school and community 
from the unlikely threat of a school invasion or shooting. 


Policy-makers, administrators, citizens of our community, and we as 
educators are bound by the grammar as well. We all struggle to know 
exactly what to do. We know that the new security imperatives do not 
really address the issues of gun violence, mental health, bullying, and 
related issues in our society. Meanwhile, our affinity for the techno fix 
is satisfied as we excessively position layer upon layer of human, 
mechanical, and cyber safeguards on the school to repel external 
threats (Kohn, 2004). A system of disciplined legalistic prevention 
protocols has created an illusion of safety, but a lingering residue of 
discomfort and fear remains in us all. We wonder: Are we missing the 
point? After all, isn’t the school concerned mostly with the positive 
socialization of the child? Furthermore, aren't the so-called external 
intruders really our own children? Why do so-called external intruders 
often target the community that they have ostensibly been socialized 
in? What part did the school community play in the short-circuiting of 
the mental health of these children? Isn’t a proactive approach to 
inequities, gender and sexual biases, bullying, and toxic masculinity 
preferable to reactionary, politically expedient responses to the 
unknown (Aronson, 2000)? We think so. 


The disconnect between the desired warm, nurturing atmosphere of 
care and competence and the decidedly unhumanistic realities of the 
day-to-day school security practices has become further complicated 
by the existence of potentially horrific outcomes. There is no panacea: 
We do not offer fail-safe solutions here. Instead, we offer some 
humanistic perspectives and pose critical questions that serve as 
guides to the professional development of teachers—and hopefully as 
a model for social action. 


Tim and Isabel heard countless stories while they did their diligent 
research as Amelia neared school age; in fact, by the time they made 
it to orientation, they'd heard that there had been over 20 school 
shootings this calendar year alone (Wolfe & Walker, 2019). As much 
as they wanted to focus on academics and the social environment of 
the schools they considered, this statistic stayed persistently at the 
forefront of their minds. It seems to them that there has been a notable 
rise in gun violence and school shootings, but this is by no means a 
new occurrence. The earliest they probably call to mind is Columbine, 
in April 1999, but the fact is that there were at least five school 
shootings during 1998 alone (Addington, 2009). The reason that 
Columbine and the incidents in recent years such as Sandy Hook and 


Parkland are so familiar is the intense, polarizing media coverage and 
the equally intense response from schools. 


The legacy of these incidents, whose names are whispered in hushed 
tones, becomes loud and glaringly clear as soon as parents walk 
through their own children’s schools. Tim and Isabel may imagine an 
armed guard at the door, possibly a metal detector system reminiscent 
of airport security barricading the front hallway, or security cameras 
that capture everything in sight. These measures are meant to 
contribute to the overall security of the students and personnel in 
school, but they in fact draw out a distinct feeling of insecurity in both 
students and parents. With a rise in “preparedness” comes, for better 
or worse, a rise in awareness of risk (Hamblin, 2018). Perhaps the 
most illustrative example is the lockdown drill. Students are 
programmed to respond with robotic immediacy to whatever code word 
the school has established by turning off lights, barricading doors, and 
huddling in a corner away from the windows. In some cases, an actor 
is stationed somewhere in the building with—most disturbingly—a fake 
weapon. Kids are always reminded to stay silent, as silent as possible. 
Even in the most low-stakes circumstances, the phrase “as silent as 
possible” makes the urge for children to talk, cry, or make jokes all the 
more pressing. Teachers, nervous themselves and at a loss for a way 
to redirect them, silence the room with a harrowing, “What if this were 
real?” 


Today, some 95% of schools hold school shooter drills (“School 
Lockdown,” 2019). The anxiety and stress thrust upon the students in 
all-too-frequent situations like these is distressing. Their bodies 
respond with reflexive, involuntary reactions. The near-constant 
lockdown drills enhance that notion. This comment by a fifth-grader 
from Baltimore may be representative of what children are feeling: “I 
was like a little porcupine or hedgehog rolling up into a ball trying to 
protect myself from the enemy” (“School Lockdown,” 2019). Children 
have the basic human right to feel safe, secure, and confident in 
spaces for learning they’ve been placed in every day without 
“protecting themselves” from a perceived “enemy.” Students do not 
comprehend the logic behind preparedness tactics. All they internalize 
is the threat of danger. This alone should be enough to warrant a 
second look at what is acceptable procedure. 


Another reason for concern is the possibility of a wildly disturbing chain 
reaction. This reaction, the potentially disastrous effect of a rise in 
visible “security” measures, is evidenced by the demographics of 
perpetrators of these incidents and shootings. The current 
administration and the powerful supporters of organizations like the 


NRA would have you believe that it is those who are mentally ill who 
are responsible when, in reality, these are more often the victims 
(Hamblin, 2018). The perpetrators in this situation are generally young 
men who are isolated, are emotionally disturbed, and have insecure 
attachment and security issues. These characteristics have been 
reported as heightened in reaction to the intense security measures 
and procedures students experience in school every day, not lowered. 
In fact, students feel less safe and more targeted when they are 
surrounded every day by intimidating measures and procedures that 
seem more fit for prisons than for schools. Rather than feeling 
comforted by the constant supervision and preparedness drills, they 
sense imminent danger and feel far less secure—characteristics of 
perpetrators (Hamblin, 2018). How do we make sense of this 
phenomenon? How can we better understand the male perpetrators 
we've fostered in our schools and communities? 


We often hear the phrase “Boys will be boys” used to explain away 
mischievous behavior—or worse. Research indicates that the 
perpetrators of mass shootings that have occurred since 1982 were 
almost exclusively male (“Mass Shootings,” 2019). Without providing 
excuses for any horrific action, it seems evident that boys struggle 
more to express thoughts and feelings in a healthy way and are more 
likely to resort to explosive acts of violence than girls. There is nothing 
biological here; if boys are not genetically predisposed to violence, 
what does this research say about the way society has shaped the 
ideal of masculinity? Is the socialization of our men and boys toxic 
(Elliott, 2018)? 


Peggy Orenstein (2020) has written extensively on the issue of toxic 
masculinity. In The Miseducation of the American Boy, she reports her 
conclusions from a series of interviews she conducted with young 
college-age men about how they manage masculinity. Interestingly, 
the men did not deny the existence of toxic masculinity as they spoke 
openly about how they strive to measure up to the male ideal. While 
acknowledging the equal, much deserved status of women, the boys 
remain indifferent to it as they persist in sharing stories of sexual 
conquests, laced with weaponized language, with other boys. The 
potential for a new enlightened perspective, nullified by ingrained 
misogyny, is outweighed by learned models of power, dominance, 
aggression, and the prescribed path to heterosexuality. As early as 
preschool or kindergarten, boys begin to gather information on what is 
acceptable behavior and what is not. What if they learn that just “being 
boys” is okay? What about boys who have difficulty measuring up to 
the ideal? How does this notion of toxic masculinity fit into the school 
security equation? 


The problem is clearly not solely external, which makes the layers of 
visible security measures seem somehow both redundant and 
inefficient. Why, then, do we continue to buy into these attempts at 
security? The most current research has yet to even parse out a “clear 
idea” of how effective these visible security measures are in preventing 
tragedies, but it is rare to find a school not implementing them in some 
way or another (Fattal, 2019). The intensity and reality of the threat 
schools and children face makes action necessary, but it may come at 
a high cost. It is difficult to predict what the short- or long-term effects 
might be on the physical and mental health of children. 


So far, the broad acceptance of this state of affairs has been made 
possible by the constant daily bombardment of news articles detailing 
incidents of varying intensity and a slowly climbing casualty toll. There 
is a chillingly circular, achingly familiar set of events following incidents 
of gun violence and school shootings that dates back 20 or more 
years. It goes like this: Immediately following the incident, officials note 
a surge of calls for gun control and disparage the lack of legal action 
taken to date. We are invariably left with a line about how we hope 
we've now left this problem in the past. This may all be true, but there 
is no comfort to be had, no reassurance that the problem we face is 
manageable or even acknowledged by those with the power to truly do 
something about it. 


Schools obviously need to feel prepared, as Principal Medina tells the 
gathered parents, but she does not dare to share her own struggles 
with the havoc preparedness wreaks on the mental health of the 
children or the teachers in her charge. What are the outcomes of all 
the security measures? Are the children safe and secure? What are 
the lingering effects of these policies and practices on the development 
of children? 


It is apparent to Tim and Isabel that Ms. Dunn is a caring and 
competent teacher and that Ms. Medina is an experienced leader. 
They are feeling okay but still a bit nervous about entrusting their 
firstborn child to this school and the people before them. They wonder 
what the principal and all the teachers are thinking about the parents 
and children visiting today. The Pierces think, after all, that these are 
exceptional educators who understand the physical, social, emotional, 
and cognitive development of children and the pedagogy that will help 
children like Amelia and Leah to grow and flourish. They wonder, how 
might trusted child development theory inform school practice? What 
makes sense given the school safety challenges we face? 


Numerous theorists have framed meaningful child development 


perspectives to inform child-rearing and schooling practices. We view 
things quite differently than most. We reject approaches, entrenched 
as they might be, based on strict behaviorist theory. The 
implementation of what has become customary and familiar extrinsic 
systems of rewards and punishments does not work for our children. 
Restrictive rules and age-old consequences for “misbehavior” lead to 
limited growth and what Dewey (1938) might have labeled 
“miseducative.” In addition, we think that behaviorist practices in 
tandem with the current school security responses may heighten 
anxiety, depression, and a host of unintended consequences. Indeed, 
the hidden curriculum of the unintended things that impact learning 
disrupts the relationships between children and their caregivers 
(Jackson, 1968). This might not sit well with those who insist on 
fostering a school climate of competition and a rigorous demand model 
of instruction and assessment (Kohn, 1994). 


Therefore, we favor attachment theory as an alternative narrative to 
counter the dominant disciplinary approach to children’s socialization 
and development that we observe in schools (Ainsworth, 2019; 
Bowlby, 1969). We believe that it best fits our holistic view of the child 
and has potential to guide efforts to shape and reshape our 
approaches to the social, emotional, and curricular experiences of the 
child. As Nel Noddings (2005) points out, a more holistic view of the 
child might also prove useful in addressing the issues of school climate 
and school safety. She challenges us to think radically about how we 
might base school and schooling around themes of caring. 


Guided by the work of Marilyn Watson (2019) in her book Learning to 
Trust, we define attachment as the mutual bond that develops between 
child and caregiver. In school, teachers become the caregivers 
responsible for nurturing the collaborative relationship that will allow 
our children to continue to develop and cope with the challenges that 
school and life present. Securely attached children, with the support of 
their teachers, tend to readily develop the capacity to self-regulate their 
emotions, build friendly relationships with others, and enhance their 
self-concepts through meaningful learning experiences. Insecurely 
attached children, on the other hand, have difficulty. Erikson (1959) 
would contend that these children and their caregivers have not 
successfully resolved the psychosocial crises that may have occurred 
in early childhood. These children may come to school distrustful of the 
caregiver and exhibit low self-esteem and ineffective coping skills in an 
atmosphere of ephemeral controls that systems of rewards and 
punishments offer. We believe that approaches based on attachment 
theory would reduce the likelihood of creating the isolated, alienated 
children who may potentially harm themselves or others. Might they 


also run the risk of being bullied? 


Bullying is still tolerated in our schools and schools around the world 
(Aronson, 2000). To better understand this phenomenon, we cite the 
research of Al-Ali and Shattnawi (2018) in Bullying in School. They 
assert that children who present as quiet, sensitive, and insecure may 
become the victims of bullying. These children, rejected by their peers, 
are visibly and figuratively alone. They may be passive, submissive, 
and lacking the social skills to fit in. Children who bully may be 
insecure as well. They often have trouble with academics. They also 
may have low self-esteem but are capable of projecting their feelings 
through the aggressive treatment of their victims, sometimes with the 
approval of others. The authors offer the same sorts of humanistic 
approaches that we argue for in this treatise. The social emotional 
climate of the school is key. Mediation instead of detention. 
Cooperation instead of competition. Communication instead of conflict. 
Empathy for everyone should be the mantra. 


Still, as we stated at the outset, we offer no immediate solution to this 
bewildering and complex puzzle. We try to say the right thing when 
some expect precise, instantaneous answers to all their questions. The 
resolution to this crisis will take time and the dedication of a committed 
community. But, to begin, what we can and must do is continue the 
discourse we started here as a springboard to deliberate conversations 
that seek to discover effective ways to develop and sustain the 
physical and mental well-being of our children. How might the school 
and community move purposefully to address the issues that swirl 
around the development of the child? How might the Pierces and other 
parents partner with the school and community to help ensure the 
physical and emotional security of their children? How might school 
and schooling be reshaped to promote a culture of caring? 


The discourse should begin with an examination of the case of 
Newtown, Connecticut, that was so tragically impacted by the shooting 
at Sandy Hook Elementary, where 20 6- and 7-year-olds were gunned 
down along with six adults charged with their care. The stricken 
families and community activists responded by creating the Sandy 
Hook Promise model. The Know the Signs program and its related 
initiatives encourage people to promise to dedicate themselves to the 
identification of children at risk. How might the creation of an inclusive 
school and community culture start with (a simple) hello in order to 
diminish the feelings of aloneness, ordinary or traumatic, for those 
children who have experienced neglect, abuse, and the resulting 
stress? How might we act proactively by accustoming ourselves to say 
something in response to warning signs we may encounter? How 


might we take advantage of intervention and therapeutic opportunities 
that the say something anonymous reporting feature offers before an 
incident occurs (“Sandy Hook Promise,” 2019)? 


We continue these crucial conversations by considering the comments 
made by Ross Greene during his keynote address at the Educating the 
Traumatized Child Education Summit (Beem, 2017) that echo the 
conclusions from his book Lost at School (Greene, 2014). They may 
be helpful in extending critical conversations surrounding childhood 
trauma and the school culture writ large. Like Watson, Greene inspires 
us to rethink children’s “misbehavior” as not the result of poor 
motivation but rather a pathology of insecurities resulting from a lack of 
needed adjustment and academic skills. Greene’s nonpunitive 
collaborative problem-solving model of intervention sets aside time for 
needed value-added dialogue and shared outcomes as opposed to 
time wasted doling out time-outs, stickers, tokens, and detentions that 
only disrupt hopeful attachment relationships. In addition to Greene, it 
is also worth investigating the array of resources and embedded 
conversations offered by the Attachment and Trauma Network 
(“Touching Trauma,” 2019) about how to empower “trauma-sensitive” 
families, schools, and communities. Again, the quality of first and 
subsequent attachments is crucial to the positive development of the 
child. 


It is also useful to examine Pedro Noguera’s (1995) critical analysis of 
responses to urban school violence. He believes that a humanistic 
approach based on compassion and respect can improve everyday 
interactions and reduce issues of violence in the school and 
community. Noguera cautions that a philosophy of social control 
continues to underpin school disciplinary practices. He argues that 
disciplinary strategies based on fear and intimidation have harmed all, 
especially minority children and their families. Further, he asserts that 
authoritarian discipline practices are exercises in power that trade 
distrust for desired docility and compliance. Lately, we have observed 
that some schools, in an effort to create more humanistic school 
cultures, have added restorative justice practice alternatives but, in our 
opinion, have sometimes mistakenly implemented them alongside 
established assertive sdiscipline approaches. This conflation is 
misleading and confuses students, teachers, and parents. Rather, 
Noguera (1995) suggests that “new strategies for providing an 
education that is perceived as meaningful, and relevant, and that 
begins to tap into the intrinsic desire of all individuals to obtain greater 
personal fulfillment, must be devised and supported” (p. 207). 


Through this humanistic approach, we need to address the way school 


affects students’ well-being not just in terms of protecting potential 
victims of gun violence but by preventing violence in the first place 
through consistent attention to the social and emotional life of 
students. Educators take on a tremendous responsibility when they 
welcome a group of students into their classrooms. How might they 
fulfill their roles in ensuring the mental health of an entire generation 
and provide language and conceptual tools for the treatment of not 
only adverse childhood experiences but the highs and lows of life that 
occur for us all? Can treatments be effective if schools do not provide 
the necessary dedicated counseling structures and staffing? Is there 
enough access to the kind of interventions that are needed? Are the 
traditional roles and approaches of counselors, school psychologists, 
and school social workers adequate and up to date? How do we create 
a therapeutic atmosphere in our schools? Should classroom teachers 
be educated in holistic attachment theory as well? 


In addition, discussions about curricular activism may inform more 
responsive instruction. How might curriculum be infused with often 
marginalized or avoided controversial issues? For example, how can 
we address the way society at large reproduces gender stereotypes 
and develop strategies to deflect the rise of toxic masculinity and posit 
it squarely into the body of the curricular narrative? How can we have 
real conversations about the degree to which we still tolerate bullying 
and conflicts in our schools? Might we discard the “bank deposit” 
approaches to teaching in favor of “problem-posing” strategies (Freire, 
1972)? How might schools and communities act to reduce high-stakes 
testing, scripted instruction, and the narrowing of curriculum? Has the 
increase of stressful, mandated, competitive, and discriminatory 
practices further complicated the matter? 


We think language matters. As we remember how impressionable both 
children and adults are, we should choose our words carefully: The 
subtleties of language have an enduring impact on how our children 
react. How should we frame our security intentions and practices? For 
that matter, how should we frame our curricular and instructional 
intentions and practices? 


Finally, how can we use all of this to shift the school safety debate 
from the external to an internal locus of control (Rotter, 1954)? How 
can we bring what really matters into close orbit around our children? If 
we want children to believe that they truly hold power, we need to 
acknowledge the power that we have as concerned partners to 
empower and protect them. It is within us. 


For Further Exploration 
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Chapter 11 Success in East Harlem 
How One Group of Teachers Built a 
School That Works 


Deborah Meier 


In the spring of 1991, Central Park East will graduate its first high 
school students. Some of them will have been with us since they were 
4 years old. From age 4 to age 18, they will have attended a school— 
located in East Harlem in the midst of New York City’s District 4—that 
many observers believe is as good as any school in the public or the 
private sector: A progressive school in the tradition of so many of New 
York’s independent private schools, Central Park East is now firmly 
fixed within New York’s school bureaucracy. 


But it wasn’t always so. We have had our share of luck, and we owe a 
great deal to many different people over the years. We know, too, that 
our success depended on the success of a district-wide effort to create 
a whole network of alternative schools. We are, in fact, just one of 
nearly 30 “options” available to families in District 4, aside from the 
regular neighborhood-zoned elementary schools. 


In the fall of 1974 Anthony Alvarado, the new superintendent of District 
4, initiated just two such alternatives: our elementary school and a 
middle school, the East Harlem School for the Performing Arts. Each 
year thereafter the district supported the launching of several more 
alternative schools—generally at the junior high level. These schools 
were rarely the result of a central plan from the district office but rather 
tended to be the brainchildren of particular individuals or groups of 
teachers. They were initialed by the people who planned to teach in 
them. 


Source: Reprinted with permission from the Fall 1987 issue of American Educator, 
the quarterly journal of the American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO. 


It was the district’s task to make such dreams come true. The details 
differed in each case. Most of these schools were designed around 
curricular themes—science, environmental studies, performing arts, 
marine biology. But they also reflected a style of pedagogy that suited 


their founders. They were always small, and, for the most part, staff 
members volunteered for duty in them. Finally, when the alternative 
schools outnumbered the “regulars,” Alvarado announced that 
henceforth all junior high schools would be schools of “choice.” By 
1980 all sixth-graders in the district chose where they would go for 
seventh grade. No junior high had a captive population. 


On the elementary school level, neighborhood schools remain the 
norm, though the district handles zoning rather permissively. The only 
schools of choice on the elementary level are the Central Park East 
Schools, the East Harlem Block School (founded in the 1960s as a 
nonpublic, parent-run “free” school), and a network of bilingual 
elementary schools. 


Today, Central Park East is, in fact, not one school but a network of 
four schools: Central Park East I, Central Park East II, and River East 
are elementary schools that feed into Central Park East Secondary 
School, which enrolls students from Grades 7 through 12 and is 
affiliated with Theodore Sizer’s* Coalition of Essential Schools. 


* Theodore Sizer is the author of Horace’s Compromise and the 
founder of the Coalition of Essential Schools. 


The Central Park East Schools were founded in 1974, during a time of 
great educational grief in New York City—just before the schools were 
forced to lay off more than 15,000 teachers and close elementary 
school libraries and at a time when the spirit of hope was crushed out 
of the parent movement and out of the struggles for decentralization, 
for teacher power, and for structural change. Progressive educators 
suffered particularly, both because people began to claim that 
“openness” was “through” (and discredited) and because many of the 
young teachers and programs that had carried the progressive 
message were hardest hit by the layoffs. 


In the spring of 1974, when Alvarado invited me to build a school in 
one wing of PS. 171, it seemed a most unlikely offer. School District 4 
served a dismal, bitterly torn, largely Hispanic community. Still, | 
accepted. Who could refuse such an offer? After struggling for years to 
make my beliefs “fit” into a system that was organized on quite 
different principles, after spending considerable energy looking for 
cracks, operating on the margins, “compromising” at every turn, the 
prospect that the district bureaucracy would organize itself to support 
alternative ideas and practices was irresistible. | was being offered a 
chance to focus not on bureaucratic red tape but on the intractable 
issues of education—the ones that really excited me and many of the 


teachers | knew. 


But this was not a time for having large visions, and | didn’t want to be 
disappointed. | met with Alvarado, began to collect some experienced 
teachers to help launch the effort, and gradually began to believe that 
he meant what he said. He offered to let us build a school just the way 
we wanted. The total allocation of funds (per-pupil costs) would have 
to be comparable to what was spent on any other school, and our 
teachers would have to meet the usual requirements of the city, the 
state, and the union contract. Nor could we be exempt from any city or 
state regulations. Beyond that, however, the district would support us 
in doing things our own way. 


We began very small and very carefully. First there was the question of 
“we.” Creating a democratic community was both an operational and 
an inspirational goal. While we were in part the products of what was 
called “open” education, our roots went back to early progressive 
traditions, with their focus on the building of a democratic community, 
on education for full citizenship and for egalitarian ideals. We looked 
upon Dewey, perhaps more than Piaget, as our mentor. 


Virtually all of us had been educated in part at City College’s 
Workshop Center under Lillian Weber. We came out of a tradition that 
was increasingly uneasy about the strictly individualistic focus of much 
of what was being called “open.” 


We were also unhappy about the focus on skills rather than on content 
in many of the “modern,” innovative schools—even those that did not 
embrace the “back-to-basics” philosophy. Many “open” classrooms 
had themselves fallen prey to the contemporary mode of breaking 
everything down into discrete bits and pieces—skills that children 
could acquire at their own pace and in their own style. In contrast, we 
were looking for a way to build a school that could offer youngsters a 
deep and rich curriculum that would inspire them with the desire to 
know; that would cause them to fall in love with books and with stories 
of the past; that would evoke in them a sense of wonder at how much 
there is to learn. Building such a school required strong and interesting 
adult models—at home and at school—who could exercise their own 
curiosity and judgment. 


We also saw schools as models of the possibilities of democratic life. 
Although classroom life could certainly be made more democratic than 
traditional schools allowed, we saw it as equally important that the 
school life of adults be made more democratic. It seemed unlikely that 
we could foster democratic values in our classrooms unless the adults 


in the school also had significant rights over their workplace. 


We knew that we were tackling many difficult issues at once. Because 
of political considerations, planning time was insufficient, but the 
district tried to make up for this by being extra supportive. Looking 
back, we were so euphoric that we had the energy of twice our 
numbers. 


We purposely started our school with fewer than a hundred students in 
kindergarten, first grade, and second grade only. At the 
superintendent’s request, we recruited outside of the usual district 
channels, in part so that we wouldn't threaten other schools in the 
district and in part because one of Alvarado’s goals was to increase 
the pupil population of the district and thus guard against school 
closings. 


One of our primary reasons for starting the school—although we didn’t 
often say—was our personal desire for greater autonomy as teachers. 
We spoke a lot about democracy, but we were also just plain sick and 
tired of having to negotiate with others, worry about rules and 
regulations, and so on. We all came together with our own visions— 
some collective and some individual—of what teaching could be like if 
only we had control. Ours was to be a teacher-run school. We believed 
that parents should have a voice in their children’s schooling, and we 
thought that “choice” itself was a form of power. We also believed that 
we could be professionally responsive to parents and that, since the 
school would be open to parents at all times and the staff would be 
receptive, there would be plenty of opportunity to demonstrate our 
responsiveness. 


Good early childhood education, we believed, required collaboration 
between the school and the family. This was a matter not only of 
political principle but also of educational principle, and it motivated us 
from the start to work hard to build a family-oriented school. We 
wanted a school in which children could feel safe. Intellectual risk- 
taking requires safety, and children who are suspicious of a school’s 
agenda cannot work up to their potential. To create a safe school, we 
needed to have the confidence of parents, and children needed to 
know that their parents trusted us. It was that simple. Hard to create, 
perhaps, but essential. 


We stumbled a lot in those early years. We fought among ourselves. 
We discovered that remaining committed to staff decision-making was 
not easy. It was hard, too, to engage in arguments among ourselves 
without frightening parents and raising doubts about our 


professionalism. We were often exhausted—sometimes by things that 
mattered least to us. 


By the end of the second year, | had made some crucial decisions 
regarding the organization and structure of Central Park East. These 
involved my leaving the classroom to become a somewhat more 
traditional principal. We have never entirely resolved the tensions over 
who makes which decisions and how. But the staff continues to play a 
central role in all decisions, big and small. Nothing is “undiscussable,” 
though we have learned not to discuss everything—at least not all the 
time. This has actually meant more time for discussing those issues 
that concern us most: how children learn, how our classes really work, 
what changes we ought to be making, and on what bases. We have 
also become better observers of our own practice, as well as more 
open and aware of alternative practices. 


Today, we understand better the many, often trivial ways in which 
schools undermine family support systems, undercut children’s faith in 
their parents as educators, and erode parents’ willingness to assume 
their responsibilities as their children’s most important educators. We 
have become more supportive of parents whose “home instruction” 
differs from ours. We give less advice on such topics as how not to 
teach arithmetic or how to be a good parent. 


As we became more secure with ourselves and our program, the 
district was expanding its network of alternative schools. In the fall of 
1974 we were one of two. Within a half-dozen years there were about 
15 “alternative concept” schools, mostly glaringly broken down. 


The district also dispensed with the assumption that one building 
equals one school. Instead, every building in the district was soon 
housing several distinct schools—each with its own leadership, parent 
body, curricular focus, organization, and philosophy. Most of the new 
junior highs were located in elementary school buildings. Former junior 
high buildings were gradually turned to multiple uses, as well. 
Sometimes three or more schools shared a single building. As a result, 
the schools were all small, and their staffs and parents were 
associated with them largely by choice. 


By the late seventies, Central Park East was so inundated with 
applicants that the district decided to start a small annex at PS. 109, 
now known as Central Park East II. The districts decision was 
probably also motivated by the availability of federal funds for the 
purpose of school integration. While Central Park East has always had 
a predominantly black (45%) and Hispanic (80%) student population, it 


is one of the few district schools that has also maintained a steady 
white population, as large as about 25%. (The population of District 4 
is about 60% Hispanic, 35% black, and 5% white.) 


In the beginning, this ratio came about largely by chance, but the 25% 
white population in the school has been maintained by choice. In 
general, the school has sought to maintain as much heterogeneity as 
possible, without having too many fixed rules and complex machinery. 
The school accepts all siblings, as part of its family orientation. After 
siblings, priority goes to neighborhood families. In other cases, the 
school tries to be nonselective, taking in most of its population at age 5 
strictly on the basis of parental choice, with an eye to maintaining a 
balanced student body. Well over half of the students have always 
qualified for free or reduced-price lunches, and some 15% to 20% 
meet the state requirements for receiving special education funds. 


The demand for spaces still far outstripped available seats, and, a few 
years later, the district decided to start a third elementary school. This 
one was named River East. 


Thus, by 1984 Central Park East had become three schools, each 
designed for about 250 students, each with its own individual style and 
character, yet united in basic ways. Then, in 1984, at the 10th 
anniversary celebration of our founding, Theodore Sizer congratulated 
the school for its impressive history and asked, “Why not a Central 
Park East secondary school?” Why not keep the good things going 
through the 12th grade? 


We agreed. Our own study of our sixth-grade graduates persuaded us 
that starting a secondary school was a good idea. Some of our critics 
had said that a secure and supportive elementary school would not 
prepare students to cope with the “real world.” Our study of our 
graduates had proved them wrong. Regardless of race or social class, 
our graduates had handled the real world well. They had coped. The 
statistics we compiled amazed even us. Only one of our graduates, 
who were hardly an academic elite, had left school prior to earning a 
high school diploma. Furthermore, half of our graduates had gone on 
to college. 


But our graduates had stories to tell. And their stories were not stories 
about being educated, but about survival. They told us stories that 
confirmed what Sizer had written about U.S. high schools in Horace’s 
Compromise. But the stories our graduates told us were generally far 
worse than Sizer chronicled, since he was often describing wealthy or 
middle-class schools. 


We began negotiations with the district and with the city. In the fall of 
1985 we opened the doors to Central Park East Secondary School, 
which serves Grades 7 through 12. We are now back where we began, 
starting something entirely new. However, the obstacles that block the 
path of reforming a high school are harder to budge than those that 
face elementary schools. 


For instance, the idea that an “alternative” high school means a school 
for “difficult” kids is firmly entrenched in the tradition of New York City 
high schools, and the anxiety about preparing students for the “real 
world” is more pressing than in elementary schools. Moreover, the 
Regents exam, course requirements, college pressures, and the usual 
panic about dealing with adolescents and their problems combine to 
make the task even more complex—especially in light of New York’s 
recently adopted Regents Action Plan, which runs counter to 
everything we and the Coalition of Essential Schools believe. With its 
increased number of required courses and standardized examinations 
and its greater specificity about course content, the Regents Action 
Plan leaves far less room for initiative and innovation at the school 
level. There is little for us to learn from and not much of a network of 
teachers or teacher education institutions that can provide us with 
support, ideas, and examples. 


But we have a lot going for us, too. We have our three sister 
elementary schools to lean on and draw support from. We have the 
Coalition of Essential Schools and a growing national interest in doing 
something about the appalling quality of many public secondary 
schools. And, under its current superintendent, Carlos Medina, the 
district continues to support the idea of alternative “schools of choice” 
for all children, all parents, and all staff members. We have also been 
receiving invaluable support from the citywide high school division and 
the alternative high school superintendent, who oversees a disparate 
collection of small high schools throughout New York City. 


And we are determined. New York City’s high schools are clearly ina 
state of crisis. The dropout rate is appalling, the fate of many who do 
not drop out officially is equally devastating, and the decline in college 
attendance by black and Hispanic students is frightening. Perhaps the 
time has come for progressive education to tackle the high school 
again, to demonstrate that giving adolescents and their teachers 
greater responsibility for the development of educational models is the 
key ingredient. 


The notion of respect, which lies at the heart of democratic practice, 
runs counter to almost everything in our current high schools. Today’s 


urban high schools express disrespect for teachers and students in 
myriad ways—in the physical decay of the buildings, in their size, in 
the anonymity of their students, and in the lack of control over 
decisions by those who live and work in them. 


Although the reasons for the recent national concern over high schools 
may have little to do with democracy, the current reform mood offers 
an important opening—f we can resist the desire for a new “one best 
way.” We cannot achieve true reform by fiat. Giving wider choices and 
more power to those who are closest to the classroom are not the 
kinds of reforms that appeal to busy legislators, politicians, and central 
board officials. They cannot be mandated, only facilitated. Such 
reforms require fewer constraints, fewer rules—not more of them. They 
require watchfulness and continuous documenting and recording, not a 
whole slew of accountability schemes tied to a mandated list of 
measurable outcomes. 


Do we have the collective will to take such risks? Only if we recognize 
that the other paths are actually far riskier and have long failed to lead 
us out of the woods. Like democratic societies, successful schools 
can’t be guaranteed. The merits of letting schools try to be successful 
schools can’t be guaranteed. The merits of letting schools try to be 
successful are significant. But allowing them to try requires boldness 
and patience—not a combination that is politically easy to sustain. 


What They Do and How They Do It 


As teachers at Central Park East overhauled and rebuilt the traditional 
school structure, they kept one key aim in mind: to give teachers time 
to get to know each student and time to tailor the instructional program 
for each individual. Here are some examples of what they’ve done. 


Time for Students 


e To get the student load way down, all professional staff— 
including the librarian and the director—teach. Aside from one 
director, there are no supervisors. 


e The high school is organized into houses of 80 students, each 
with a faculty of four. The basic class is 20 students, and the 
student load per teacher is never more than 80. If the teacher 
teaches two disciplines instead of one, the load is just 40. 


e To maximize the personal relationship between students and 
teachers, students stay with the same teacher (or teachers) two 
years in a row. 


Time for Teachers 


Each fall the staff plans a series of semimonthly faculty 
meetings. One year, every other faculty meeting considered 
various approaches to writing. Sometimes, at a teacher's 
request, one student’s progress or one teacher's curriculum is 
discussed. 


Once a week, the staff of each house takes an 80-minute lunch 
and discusses the progress of individual students and the overall 
work of the house. 


One morning a week, while students work in the community, 
teachers from each department can spend three uninterrupted 
hours designing, evaluating, and tinkering with the curriculum. 


The Curriculum 


The curriculum is designed by those who teach it. Teachers can opt to 
hire consultants. 


The seventh- and eighth-grade science sequence includes an 
interdisciplinary unit on “Light and Sight” that exposes students 
to both biology (optics) and physics (the properties of light). 


The eighth-grade humanities sequence focuses on “power’— 
who has it, who doesn't, and how different people have gotten it. 
The first semester focuses on the English, French, and 
American revolutions; the second, on nonrevolutionary change 
in America. 


Flexible Scheduling 


Because the schedule is in the hands of teachers, the time allotted the 
revolutions could be increased when it was discovered that at least 
one student still thought Boston was in London. 


Resources 


Once a topic—such as the revolutions—has been chosen, all faculty 
haunt used-book shops to build a resource library on the subject. 
Teachers are thus not text bound, but have access to a variety of 
materials—some of which will interest every student. 


Writing 


Working in different settings with different “editors,” students get plenty 
of practice with—and individual attention to—their writing. They write at 
least once a week in humanities and in a “writing workshop,” plus four 
days a week in regularly reviewed journals. 


Parent Conferences 


Twice a year, parents must come to the school, review a portfolio of 
their child’s work, and meet with the teacher and the student to discuss 
the student’s progress. With everybody in the same room together, 
parents won’t hear one version of events from the student and another 
from the teacher. 
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Chapter 12 How, and How Not, to 
Improve the Schools 


Diane Ravitch 


In his 2012 State of the Union address, President Barack Obama 
proposed that teachers should “stop teaching to the test” and that the 
nation should “reward the best ones” and “replace teachers who just 
aren't helping kids learn.” This all sounds sensible, but it is in fact a 
contradictory message. The president’s signature education program, 
called Race to the Top, encourages states to award bonuses to 
teachers whose students get higher test scores (they are, presumably, 
“the best ones”) and to fire teachers if their students get lower test 
scores (presumably the teachers “who just aren’t helping kids’). If 
teachers want to stay employed, they must “teach to the test.” The 
president recommends that teachers stop doing what his own policies 
make necessary and prudent. 


Like George W. Bush’s No Child Left Behind, Barack Obama’s Race to 
the Top program is part of what Pasi Sahlberg calls “the global 
education reform movement,” or GERM. GERM demands teaching to 
the test. GERM assumes that students must be constantly tested and 
that the results of these tests are the most important measures and 
outcomes of education. The scores can be used not only to grade the 
quality of every school but to punish or reward students, teachers, 
principals, and schools. Those at the top of the education system, the 
elected officials and leaders who make the rules, create the budgets, 
and allocate resources, are never accountable for the consequences 
of their decisions. GERM assumes that people who work in schools 
need carrots and sticks to persuade (or compel) them to do their best. 


Source: From The New York Review of Books. Copyright © 2012 Diane Ravitch. 


In Finland, the subject of the first part of this article, teachers work 
collaboratively with other members of the school staff; they are not 
“held accountable” by standardized test scores because there are 
none. Teachers devise their own tests, to inform them about their 
students’ progress and needs. They do their best because it is their 
professional responsibility. Like other professionals, as Pasi Sahlberg 


shows in his book Finnish Lessons, Finnish teachers are driven by a 
sense of intrinsic motivation, not by the hope of a bonus or the fear of 
being fired. Intrinsic motivation is also what they seek to instill in their 
students. In the absence of standardized testing by which to compare 
their students and their schools, teachers must develop, appeal to, and 
rely on their students’ interest in learning. 


The GERM model seeks to emulate the free market, by treating 
parents as consumers and students as products, with teachers as 
compliant workers who are expected to obey orders and follow scripts. 
Advocates of GERM often are hostile to teachers’ unions, which are 
considered obstacles to the managerial ethos necessary to control the 
daily life of a school. Unions also make it hard, if not impossible, to 
carry out cost savings, such as removing the highest-paid teachers 
and replacing them with low-wage, entry-level teachers. 


Finland’s success confounds the GERM theorists, because almost 
every teacher and principal in Finland belongs to the same union. The 
union works closely with the Ministry of Education to improve the 
quality of education, and it negotiates for better salaries, benefits, and 
working conditions for educators. 


The American school reform movement—the odd coalition of 
corporate-friendly Democrats, right-wing Republicans, Tea Party 
governors, Wall Street executives, and major foundations—proudly 
advocates the tenets of GERM. More testing, more privately managed 
schools, more deregulation, more firing of teachers, more school 
closings, they believe, and eventually every student will go to college 
and poverty will be eliminated. There is little evidence to support this 
approach. 


Duke University economist Helen F. Ladd recently delivered a major 
address titled “Education and Poverty: Confronting the Evidence,” in 
which she demonstrated that poverty drags down academic 
performance, not only in the United States but in other nations as 
well.2 To argue, as so many of the corporate reformers blithely do, that 
poverty is used as “an excuse” for bad teachers is either naive or 
ignorant. Or it may be a way of avoiding the politically difficult subjects 
of poverty and income inequality, both of which are rising and threaten 
the well-being of our society. 


The corporate reformers believe that entrepreneurship will unleash a 
new era of innovation and creativity, but it seems mostly to have 
unleashed canny entrepreneurs who seek higher test scores by any 
means possible (such as excluding students with disabilities or 


students learning English as a second language) or who seek 
maximum profit. One facet of the business plan for reform is reducing 
the cost of instruction. Many governors tackle this head-on by slashing 
the budget and laying off teachers. Others, claiming to act in the name 
of “reform,” replace teachers with online instruction. Another way to 
reduce costs is to rely on inexperienced teachers, who are at the 
bottom of the salary scale and are likely to leave teaching for more 
remunerative, less demanding jobs before they are eligible for a 
pension. 


Experienced teachers are fleeing American public education in 
response to the testing demands of No Child Left Behind, which 
reduce professional autonomy. According to federal data, the “modal 
years” of teacher experience in our public schools in 1987—1988 was 
fifteen, meaning that there were more teachers with fifteen years of 
experience than any other group. By 2007-2008, the largest number of 
teachers were in their first year of teaching. In response to the ongoing 
drumbeat of public opprobrium inspired by corporate-style school 
reform, we are losing the experienced teachers that students and new 
teachers need. 


Unlike Finland, where entry into teaching is limited and competitive, 
the United States has low standards for new teachers. In Finland the 
profession is highly esteemed; in the United States it is not. Some 
states require master’s degrees, some do not. The difference is not 
compensation but the high degree of professionalism that Finland 
expects of its teachers. In the United States, some states and districts 
require teachers to have a degree in the subject they teach or to pass 
a test to demonstrate their mastery of their subject; some do not. 


Schools of education are held in low esteem within the university 
system. Online universities now award the largest numbers of master’s 
degrees in education. The teaching profession in the United States is a 
revolving door. It’s easy to enter, and many teachers leave—up to 40 
to 50 percent—in their first five years as teachers. The turnover is 
highest in low-scoring urban districts. We do not support new teachers 
with appropriate training and mentoring, and we have a problem 
retaining teachers. No other profession in the United States has such a 
high rate of turnover. 


For those who take seriously the need to improve the teaching 
profession, this would seem to be the right time to raise entry 
standards and to improve teacher education. If we were to learn from 
Finland’s example, we would select well-educated candidates for entry 
into teaching, require academic excellence and a master’s degree, and 


make certification as an education professional meaningful. But 
corporate reformers have shown no interest in raising standards for the 
teaching profession. They believe that entry-level requirements such 
as certification, master’s degrees, and other credentials are unrelated 
to “performance,” that is, student test scores. They also scorn 
seniority, experience, tenure, and other perquisites of the profession. 
Instead, they believe that a steady infusion of smart but barely trained 
novices will change the face of teaching. In no other field but education 
would such judgments be tolerated, because they reinforce the low 
status of education as a profession, one where no prolonged 
preparation is thought necessary. 


LEH 


The “corporate reformers” favorite remedy for the ills of the profession 
is the Teach for America program. By now, everyone in the education 
field knows the story of how the Princeton student Wendy Kopp 
developed the idea for Teach for America as her senior thesis in 1989, 
then raised millions of dollars from corporations and turned her idea 
into a wildly successful brand. TFA enlists new graduates from the 
nation’s best colleges and universities, who commit themselves to 
teach in distressed urban and rural schools for two years. In the past 
decade, Kopp has raised hundreds of millions of dollars for TFA. 


Just in the past eighteen months, TFA received $50 million from the 
U.S. Department of Education, $49.5 million from the ultra- 
conservative Walton Family Foundation, and $100 million from a 
consortium of other foundations, as well as additional millions from 
corporations and other major donors. Each year, TFA selects several 
thousand idealistic young people, gives them five weeks of training, 
and sends them out to teach. The school districts pay members of TFA 
a starting teacher's salary and typically pay TFA $5,000 for each new 
teacher. 


TFA, like the Peace Corps, is an admirable idea. The young people 
who join TFA are typically among our brightest students from top-tier 
universities. On some campuses, more students apply to TFA than to 
any other prospective employer. Like others who become teachers, 
they want to make a difference in the lives of children, particularly 
those who are poor. 


And yet TFA has aroused the anger of veteran educators because of 
the organization’s arrogance. TFA claims that its young recruits are 
better than other teachers, presumably because they are carefully 
selected and therefore smarter than the average teacher. It also claims 
that its corps members produce remarkable results even in the two or 
three years that most are likely to teach. But researchers such as 


Linda Darling-Hammond at Stanford, Barbara Torre Veltri at Northern 
Arizona University, Philip Kovacs at the University of Alabama, and 
Julian Vasquez Heilig at the University of Texas have challenged 
TFA’s claims.3 They maintain that the students of TFA’s young recruits 
have not achieved the remarkable test score gains that the 
organization boasts about. Critics ask why inexperienced young 
graduates are permitted to teach the nation’s most vulnerable children. 
Veteran educators resent the suggestion that new college graduates 
have arrived to save their schools; they know that novices with a few 
weeks’ training, no matter how smart and idealistic, can’t be expected 
to produce dramatic results in two or three years as a teacher. 


Teach for America is a worthy idea. It is wonderful to encourage young 
people to commit themselves to public service for two years. The 
program would be far more admirable if the organization showed some 
modesty, humility, and realism in its claims for its inexperienced 
teachers. Many foundations, corporations, and even the U.S. 
Department of Education treat TFA as a systemic solution to the 
critical needs of the teaching profession. But it is foolhardy to expect 
that a profession of more than three million teachers will be 
transformed by the annual addition of a few thousand college 
graduates who agree to stay for only two years. 


Teach for America is no substitute for the deep changes needed in the 
recruitment, support, and retention of career educators. Our nation’s 
schools need professional teachers who have had the kind of intensive 
preparation and practice that nations like Finland insist upon. The 
Peace Corps sends out young people to do whatever is required in 
impoverished communities, not to serve as full-fledged Foreign Service 
officers for two years. Nor is it realistic to claim that these young 
people, because they are smart, can fix American schools and end the 
inequities in American society by teaching for a few years. If only it 
were that easy! 


The current reform movement in education has embraced Teach for 
America and privately managed charter schools as remedies for the 
nation’s schools. But this combination is unlikely to succeed because 
one alienates career educators and the other destabilizes our public 
education system. It is hard to imagine improving the schools without 
the support and trust of the people who work in them every day. 


Under pressure from the Obama administration’s Race to the Top 
program, many state legislatures have recently passed laws to 
evaluate the effectiveness of teachers in relation to the test scores of 
their students. This is very questionable, not least because most 


teachers do not teach subjects that are tested (only reading and 
mathematics in grades 3-8 are regularly tested, but not history, 
science, civics, the arts, foreign languages, or other subjects). Many 
economists are excited about measuring teachers by “results” in this 
way, but test publishers warn that the tests measure student 
performance, not teacher quality. 


Although many legislatures want student scores to count for as much 
as 50 percent of a teacher’s evaluation, these measures turn out to be 
inaccurate, unreliable, and unstable. Students are not randomly 
assigned, and the scores say more about the composition of a class 
than about the quality of the teacher. A teacher may look highly 
effective one year but ineffective the next, depending on which 
students end up in his or her classroom. Research has demonstrated 
that those who teach students with disabilities, students who are just 
learning English, and other students with high needs are less likely to 
get big test score gains and more likely to be rated as “bad” teachers. 
By imposing such indiscriminate standards, some excellent teachers 
will be fired, and others of less distinction will get bonuses. No 
profession worthy of being considered a profession would allow 
legislatures to determine how to assess the quality of its practitioners. 
They are not competent to do so. Part of the definition of a profession 
is that it is self-regulating, not subservient to external mandates. More 
self-regulation and professionalism is needed in teaching, not less. 


The problems of American education are not unsolvable, but the 
remedies must be rooted in reality. Schools are crucial institutions in 
our society and teachers can make a huge difference in changing 
children’s lives, but schools and teachers alone cannot cure the ills of 
an unequal and stratified society. Every testing program—whether the 
SAT, the ACT, or state and national tests—demonstrates that low 
scores are strongly correlated to poverty. On the SAT, for example, 
students from the most affluent families have the highest scores, and 
children from the poorest families have the lowest scores. Children 
need better schools, and they also need health clinics, high-quality 
early childhood education, arts programs, afterschool activities, safe 
neighborhoods, and basic economic security. To the extent that we 
reduce poverty, we will improve student achievement. 


So what does Finland teach us? We need to raise the standards for 
entry into the teaching profession, and future teachers should have 
intensive professional and academic preparation. If we were to 
improve the teaching profession, then perhaps more of the talented 
young people who now apply to Teach for America would choose to 
enter teaching as a career, not as a stepping-stone to graduate school 


or another more remunerative line of work. If teaching were to become 
admired and prestigious, our schools would certainly benefit. But no 
matter how admired the teaching profession becomes, our society 
must do much more to reduce poverty and to improve the lives of 
children and families. 
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Part V How Should We Assess 
Student Learning? 


Mrs. Yan is puzzled. Shayla is one of the hardest working, most 
motivated students in her 11th-grade English class. Shayla participates 
actively, writes poetry and short fiction, and always offers the most 
astute insights when class discussion turns to the interpretation of 
literature. 


And yet Shayla struggles on Mrs. Yan’s exams, and she can’t seem to 
memorize even a simple soliloquy for the oral presentation 
requirement. In addition, she gets glassy-eyed whenever Mrs. Yan 
talks about the importance of learning vocabulary as part of SAT 
preparation. 


When reviewing Shayla’s performance for the semester, Mrs. Yan 
noticed that Shayla’s poetry and her short fiction, often published in the 
school’s literary magazine, was exemplary, as was her effort and 
classroom participation. But her performance on exams, research 
papers, and more formal, oral presentations was, more often than not, 
deficient. 


Struck by these inconsistencies, Mrs. Yan decided that the only fair 

way to arrive at a final report card grade was to average all Shayla’s 

marks together. However, there was something about this approach 
that made Mrs. Yan uncomfortable. 


For her part, Shayla believes that her grade should reflect her 
exceptional fiction and poetry, her sophisticated interpretation of 
literature, and her active class participation. Shayla is not happy with 
Mrs. Yan’s simple solution to the complex problem. 


Why assess student learning? What is the purpose of assessment? 
What does good assessment look like? 


Chapter 13 A Mania for Rubrics 


Thomas Newkirk 


Near the beginning of the film Dead Poets Society, the English teacher 
played by Robin Williams forces his students to read aloud—from the 
absurd preface to their anthology. Works of literature, the preface 
states, can be evaluated by graphing two qualities: importance and 
execution. Midway through the reading, Mr. Williams’s character tells 
his students to rip out the offending pages. Art can never be so 
mechanically reduced. 


This movie’s warning is relevant today because we are now in the 
middle of a resurgence of mechanical instruction in writing. Driven by 
state testing, teachers are being pulled toward prompt-and-rubric 
teaching that bypasses the human act of composing and the human 
gesture of response. 


Proponents of rubrics will claim they are simply trying to be clear about 
criteria that are too often tacit and unexplained. By using rubrics, the 
argument goes, we are giving students more precise and analytic 
reasons for the evaluations they receive. By placing these criteria in 
the clear light of day, students will come to see evaluations as less 
subjective, less what the teacher “likes.” 


If this were truly the case, who could disagree? The crux of the issue is 
this: Do rubrics clarify the process of sensitive response? Or do they 
distort, obscure, or mystify that response? And to answer that 
question, we need to think carefully about what we do when we read 
student work (when we are at our best)—and what we want from an 
evaluator. 


Source: © Thomas Newkirk. Reprinted with permission. 


Personally, | have never been able to use rubrics that establish 
predetermined weighting systems. | always cheat. | work backward, 
determining the impression or sense | had of the writing, a unitary 
evaluative reaction. Then | jimmy the categories so that they fit my 
general reaction, hoping to escape detection. In other words, | am not 
thinking of multiple criteria (organization, detail, mechanics) as | read, 


parceling out my attention. 


As | read, | feel myself in a magnetized field. | am drawn to—or 
released from—the text | am reading. Initially, this response is more 
physical than cognitive or analytic; when the text is working | feel more 
alert, and a good line or image propels me forward. At other times, | 
feel slack, unmagnetized, as if nothing is drawing me in, drawing me 
on. This lack of attraction may come from too little detail (or too much), 
from a lack of direction, absence of personality or voice, from dialogue 
that doesn’t reveal character, but the immediate sensation is physical. 
The student's text has let me go. 


Rather than reveal processes like the one | have described, rubrics 
conceal or mystify them. They fail to reveal the narrative, moment-by- 
moment process of evaluation. Their formal and categorical ratings 
belie—or worse, short-circuit—the work of the reader. Terms like 
“organization” fail to clarify (or even locate) the disruption in the 
reader’s sense of continuity. Rubrics fail to provide a demonstration of 
the reading process that can later be internalized by the writer. 


The very authoritative language and format of rubrics, their pretense to 
objectivity, hides the human act of reading. The key qualities of good 
writing (organization, detail, a central problem) are represented as 
something the writing has—rather than something the writing does. 


All of this, of course, assumes that the purpose of rubrics is to convey 
response. More often, however, they are used to enforce uniformity of 
evaluation—as a preparation to test-taking. A striking example 
appeared in the February 2000 issue of Educational Leadership, 
describing the way kindergartners were prepped for a drawing test. | 
will quote from the article so that | might not be accused of 
exaggeration. 


After the teacher explained what elements of the drawing were needed 
to get a score of 4, she said, “Notice that this drawing shows the 
ground colored green and brown. There are also a tree, the sky, some 
clouds, and the sun.” She then showed a picture earning a 3, in which 
the tree, clouds, and sun were not as clearly defined. After this 
explanation, she asked each student to create “artwork that met the 
requirement of the level-4 drawing” and rate the artwork of a partner. 
Children spent the rest of class time “improving their drawings until all 
the student pictures either met the level-4 rubric or went up at least 
one level.” 


This is not preparation—it is capitulation. This developmentally 


inappropriate task is presented not as educational malpractice but as a 
“success” for standards-based instruction. Which only goes to prove 
the education writer Alfie Kohn’s point: that the standards movement is 
going to make satire obsolete. 
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Chapter 14 Grading The Issue Is Not 
How but Why? 


Alfie Kohn 


Why are we concerned with evaluating how well students are doing? 
The question of motive, as opposed to method, can lead us to rethink 
basic tenets of teaching and learning and to evaluate what students 
have done in a manner more consistent with our ultimate educational 
objectives. But not all approaches to the topic result in this sort of 
thoughtful reflection. In fact, approaches to assessment may be 
classified according to their depth of analysis and willingness to 
question fundamental assumptions about how and why we grade. 
Consider three possible levels of inquiry. 


Source: Copyright 1994 by Alfie Kohn. Reprinted from Educational Leadership with 
the author’s permission. For more information, please see www.alfiekohn.org. 


Level 1. These are the most superficial concerns, those limited 
to the practical issue of how to grade students’ work. Here we 
find articles and books offering elaborate formulas for scoring 
assignments, computing points, and allocating final grades— 
thereby taking for granted that what students do must receive 
some grades and, by extension, that students ought to be avidly 
concerned about the ones they will get. 


Level 2. Here educators call the above premises into question, 
asking whether traditional grading is really necessary or useful 
for assessing students’ performance. Alternative assessments, 
often designated as “authentic,” belong in this category. The 
idea here is to provide a richer, deeper description of students’ 
achievement. (Portfolios of students’ work are sometimes 
commended to us in this context, but when a portfolio is used 
merely as a means of arriving at a traditional grade, it might 
more accurately be grouped under Level 1.) 


Level 3. Rather than challenging grades alone, discussions at 
this level challenge the whole enterprise of assessment—and 


specifically why we are evaluating students as opposed to how 
we are doing so. No matter how elaborate or carefully designed 
an assessment strategy may be, the result will not be 
constructive if our reason for wanting to know how students are 
doing is itself objectionable. 


Grading Rationale l: Sorting 


One reason for evaluating students is to be able to label them on the 
basis of their performance and thus to sort them like so many 
potatoes. Sorting, in turn, has been criticized at each of the three 
levels, but for very different reasons. At Level 1, the concern is merely 
that we are not correctly dumping individuals into the right piles. The 
major problem with our high schools and colleges, the argument goes, 
is that they don’t keep enough students off the Excellent pile. (These 
critics don’t put it quite this way, of course; they talk about “grade 
inflation.”) Interestingly, most studies suggest that student performance 
does not improve when instructors grade more stringently and, 
conversely, that making it relatively easy to get a good grade does not 
lead students to do inferior work—even when performance is defined 
as the number of facts retained temporarily as measured by multiple- 
choice exams (Abrami, Dickens, Perry, & Leventhal, 1980; Vasta & 
Sarmiento, 1979). 


At Level 2, questions are raised about whether grades are reliable 
enough to allow students to be sorted effectively. Indeed, studies show 
that any particular teacher may well give different grades to a single 
piece of work submitted at two different times. Naturally, the variation 
is even greater when the work is evaluated by more than one teacher 
(Kirschenbaum, Napier, & Simon, 1971). What grades offer is spurious 
precision, a subjective rating masquerading as an objective 
assessment. 


From the perspective of Level 3, this criticism is far too tame. The 
trouble is not that we are sorting students badly—a problem that 
logically should be addressed by trying to do it better. The trouble is 
that we are sorting them at all. Are we doing so in order to segregate 
students by ability and teach them separately? The harms of this 
practice have been well established (Oakes, 1985). Are we turning 
schools into “bargain-basement personnel screening agencies for 
business” (Campbell, 1974, p. 145)? Whatever use we make of 
sorting, the process itself is very different from—and often 
incompatible with—the goal of helping students to learn. 


Grading Rationale II: Motivation 


A second rationale for grading—and indeed, one of the major motives 
behind assessment in general—is to motivate students to work harder 
so they will receive a favorable evaluation. Unfortunately, this rationale 
is just as problematic as sorting. Indeed, given the extent to which A’s 
and F’s function as rewards and punishments rather than as useful 
feedback, grades are counterproductive regardless of whether they are 
intentionally used for this purpose. The trouble lies with the implicit 
assumption that there exists a single entity called “motivation” that 
students have to a greater or lesser degree. In reality, a critical and 
qualitative difference exists between intrinsic and extrinsic motivation 
—between an interest in what one is learning for its own sake, and a 
mind-set in which learning is viewed as a means to an end, the end 
being to escape a punishment or snag a reward. Not only are these 
two orientations distinct, but they also often pull in opposite directions. 


Scores of studies in social psychology and related fields have 
demonstrated that extrinsic motivators frequently undermine intrinsic 
motivation. This may not be particularly surprising in the case of sticks, 
but it is no less true of carrots. People who are promised rewards for 
doing something tend to lose interest in whatever they had to do to 
obtain the reward. Studies also show that, contrary to the conventional 
wisdom in our society, people who have been led to think about what 
they will receive for engaging in a task (or for doing it well) are apt to 
do lower-quality work than those who are not expecting to get anything 
at all. 


These findings are consistent across a variety of subject populations, 
rewards, and tasks, with the most destructive effects occurring in 
activities that require creativity or higher-order thinking. That this effect 
is produced by the extrinsic motivators known as grades has been 
documented with students of different ages and from different cultures. 
Yet the findings are rarely cited by educators. 


Studies have shown that the more students are induced to think about 
what they will get on an assignment, the more their desire to learn 
evaporates and, ironically, the less well they do. Consider these 
findings: 


e On tasks requiring varying degrees of creativity, Israeli 
educational psychologist Ruth Butler has repeatedly found that 


students perform less well and are less interested in what they 
are doing when being graded than when they are encouraged to 
focus on the task itself (Butler, 1987, 1988; Butler & Nissan, 
1986). 


e Even in the case of rote learning, students are more apt to forget 
what they have learned after a week or so—and are less apt to 
find it interesting—if they are initially advised that they will be 
graded on their performance (Grolnick & Ryan, 1987). 


e When Japanese students were told that a history test would 
count toward their final grade, they were less interested in the 
subject—and less likely to prefer tackling difficult questions than 
those who were told the test was just for monitoring their 
progress (Kage, 1991). 


Children told that they would be graded on their solution of 
anagrams chose easier ones to work on—and seemed to take 
less pleasure from solving them—than children who were not 
being graded (Harter, 1978). 


As an article in the Journal of Educational Psychology concluded, 
“Grades may encourage an emphasis on quantitative aspects of 
learning, depress creativity, foster fear of failure, and undermine 
interest” (Butler & Nissan, 1986, p. 215). This is a particularly ironic 
result if the rationale for evaluating students in the first place is to 
encourage them to perform better. 


Grading Rationale Ill: Feedback 


Some educators insist that their purpose in evaluating students is 
neither to sort them nor to motivate them, but simply to provide 
feedback so they can learn more effectively tomorrow than they did 
today. From a Level 2 perspective, this is an entirely legitimate goal— 
and grades are an entirely inadequate means of reaching it. There is 
nothing wrong with helping students to internalize and work toward 
meeting high standards, but that is most likely to happen when they 
experience success and failure not as reward and punishment, but as 
information (Bruner, 1961, p. 26). Grades make it very difficult to do 
this. Besides, reducing someone’s work to a letter or number simply is 
not helpful; a B+ on top of a paper tells a student nothing about what 
was impressive about that paper or how it could be improved. 


But from Level 3 comes the following challenge: Why do we want 
students to improve? This question at first seems as simple and bland 
as baby food; only after a moment does it reveal a jalapen~o kick: It 
leads us into disconcerting questions about the purpose of education 
itself. 


Demand Vs. Support 


Eric Schaps (1993), who directs the Developmental Studies Center in 
Oakland, California, has emphasized “a single powerful distinction: 
focusing on what students ought to be able to do, that is, what we will 
demand of them—as contrasted with focusing on what we can do to 
support students’ development and help them learn.” For lack of better 
labels, let us call these the “demand” and “support” models. 


In the demand model, students are workers who are obligated to do a 
better job. Blame is leveled by saying students “chose” not to study or 
“earned” a certain grade—conveniently removing all responsibility from 
educators and deflecting attention from the curriculum and the context 
in which it is taught. In their evaluations, teachers report whether 
students did what they were supposed to do. This mind-set often lurks 
behind even relatively enlightened programs that emphasize 
performance assessment and—a common buzzword these days— 
outcomes. (It also manifests itself in the view of education as an 
investment, a way of preparing children to become future workers.) 


The support model, by contrast, helps children take part in an 
“adventure in ideas” (Nicholls & Hazzard, 1993), guiding and 
stimulating their natural inclination to explore what is unfamiliar; to 
construct meaning; to develop a competence with and a passion for 
playing with words, numbers, and ideas. This approach meshes with 
what is sometimes called “learner-centered” learning, in which the 
point is to help students act on their desire to make sense of the world. 
In this context, student evaluation is, in part, a way of determining how 
effective we have been as educators. In sum, improvement is not 
something we require of students so much as something that follows 
when we provide them with engaging tasks and a supportive 
environment. 


Supportive Assessment 


Here are five principles of assessment that follow from this support 
model. 


1. Assessment of any kind should not be overdone. Getting 
students to become preoccupied with how they are doing can 
undermine their interest in what they are doing. An excessive 
concern with performance can erode curiosity—and, 
paradoxically, reduce the quality of performance. Performance- 
obsessed students also tend to avoid difficult tasks so they can 
escape a negative evaluation. 

2. The best evidence we have of whether we are succeeding 
as educators comes from observing children’s behavior 
rather than from test scores or grades. It comes from watching to 
see whether they continue arguing animatedly about an issue 
raised in class after the class is over, whether they come home 
chattering about something they discovered in school, whether 
they read on their own time. Where interest is sparked, skills are 
usually acquired. Of course, interest is difficult to quantify, but 
the solution is not to return to more conventional measuring 
methods; it is to acknowledge the limits of measurement. 

3. We must transform schools into safe, caring communities. 
This is critical for helping students to become good learners and 
good people, but it is also relevant to assessment. Only in a safe 
place, where there is no fear of humiliation and punitive 
judgment, will students admit to being confused about what they 
have read and feel free to acknowledge their mistakes. Only by 
being able to ask for help will they be likely to improve. 


Ironically, the climate created by an emphasis on grades, 
standardized testing, coercive mechanisms such as pop quizzes 
and compulsory recitation, and pressure on teachers to cover a 
prescribed curriculum makes it more difficult to know how well 
students understand—and thus to help them along. 


4. Any responsible conversation about assessment must 
attend to the quality of the curriculum. The easy question is 
whether a student has learned something; the far more 
important—and unsettling—question is whether the student has 
been given something worth learning. (The answer to the latter 
question is almost certainly no if the need to evaluate students 


has determined curriculum content.) Research corroborates 
what thoughtful teachers know from experience: when students 
have interesting things to do, artificial inducements to boost 
achievement are unnecessary (Moeller & Reschke, 1993). 

. Students must be invited to participate in determining the 
criteria by which their work will be judged, and then play a 
role in weighing their work against those criteria. Indeed, 
they should help make decisions about as many elements of 
their learning as possible (Kohn, 1993). This achieves several 
things: It gives them more control over their education, makes 
evaluation feel less punitive, and provides an important learning 
experience in itself. If there is a movement away from grades, 
teachers should explain the rationale and solicit students’ 
suggestions for what to do instead and how to manage the 
transitional period. That transition may be bumpy and slow, but 
the chance to engage in personal and collective reflection about 
these issues will be important in its own right. 


And If You Must Grade... 


Finally, while conventional grades persist, teachers and parents ought 
to do everything in their power to help students forget about them. 
Here are some practical suggestions for reducing their salience. 


e Refrain from giving a letter or number grade for individual 
assignments, even if you are compelled to give one at the end of 
the term. The data suggest that substantive comments should 
replace, not supplement, grades (Butler, 1988). Make sure the 
effect of doing this is not to create suspense about what 
students are going to get on their report cards, which would 
defeat the whole purpose. Some older students may experience, 
especially at first, a sense of existential vertigo: a steady supply 
of grades has defined them. Offer to discuss privately with any 
such student the grade he or she would probably receive if 
report cards were handed out that day. With luck and skill, the 
requests for ratings will decrease as students come to be 
involved in what is being taught. 


Never grade students while they are still learning something, 
and, even more important, do not reward them for their 
performance at that point. Studies suggest that rewards are 
most destructive when given for skills still being honed (Condry 
& Chambers, 1978). If it is unclear whether students feel ready 
to demonstrate what they know, there is an easy way to find out: 
ask them. 


Never grade on a curve. The number of good grades should not 
be artificially limited so that one student’s success makes 
another’s less likely. Stipulating that only a few individuals can 
get top marks regardless of how well everyone does is 
egregiously unfair on its face. It also undermines collaboration 
and community. Of course, grades of any kind, even when they 
are not curved to create artificial scarcity—or deliberately 
publicized—tend to foster comparison and competition, an 
emphasis on relative standing. This is not only destructive to 
students’ self-esteem and relationships but also 
counterproductive with respect to the quality of learning (Kohn, 
1992). As one book on the subject puts it, “It is not a symbol of 
rigor to have grades fall into a normal distribution; rather, itis a 


symbol of failure: failure to teach well, to test well, and to have 
any influence at all on the intellectual lives of students” (Milton, 
Pollio, & Eison, 1986, p. 225). 


e Never give a separate grade for effort. When students seem to 
be indifferent to what they are being asked to learn, educators 
sometimes respond with the very strategy that precipitated the 
problem in the first place: grading students’ efforts to coerce 
them to try harder. The fatal paradox is that while coercion can 
sometimes elicit resentful obedience, it can never create desire. 
A low grade for effort is more likely to be read as “You're a 
failure even at trying.” On the other hand, a high grade for effort 
combined with a low grade for achievement says, “You’re just 
too dumb to succeed.” Most of all, rewarding or punishing 
children’s efforts allows educators to ignore the possibility that 
the curriculum or learning environment may have something to 
do with students’ lack of enthusiasm. 
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Chapter 15 The Data Pandemic 
Rethinking the Supremacy of 
Measurement in Education 
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Anything that exists in amount can be measured. 


—E. L. Thorndike 


Whenever you can, count. 


—Francis Galton 


As is so often the case, popular buzzwords and trends seem as if they 
are new inventions. A little digging, however, usually reveals a 
historical legacy that uncovers an ugly truth. Such is the case with the 
current obsession with data and measurement that has permeated 
everything from business and medicine to education. It is worthwhile, 
especially in light of the impact of this on generations of children, to 
fully acknowledge and investigate the roots of the current and all- 
consuming focus on “data” in our nation’s schools. There is broad 
agreement that the provision of education to the masses is a noble, 
even sacred endeavor. Like the proverbial Trojan horse, however, 
educational reforms and the global dissemination of Western 
educational ideation is formed in the image of past ideological forces. 
Today’s liberals envision schools as the way to create and guarantee 
access, and as an instrument of voice and hope to the voiceless and 
hopeless. This broad agreement by the larger sociopolitical culture, 
this firm embrace of the democratic view of the role of schooling, 
occurs despite clear evidence of a long-standing co-optation of the 
educational endeavor by a view of humanity characterized by 
biological determinism and intellectual racism (Winfield, 2007). This is 
an equal-opportunity scourge, no “side” is immune: Long-relied on 
understandings of “liberal,” “progressive,” “conservative,” or 
“traditional” do not apply—the technofix finds them all readily available 


and willing to collaborate (Ordover, 2003). This essay seeks to 
articulate a warning, a bringing together of a number of threads we see 
as both interrelated and underexamined. 


In the early part of the 20th century, Francis Galton exhorted, 
“Whenever you can, count,” while E. L. Thorndike held that “anything 
that exists in amount can be measured.” Who were these fellows, and 
why the focus on counting and measuring? As it happens, both 
Thorndike and Galton were leaders in the eugenics movement, which 
held that all humans can be sorted and placed in a hierarchy of 
intelligence and worth according to race, ethnicity, social class, and 
gender. These men, among others, were largely responsible for 
creating a system of public education that purported to serve society 
by sorting students into categories according to their preconceived 
societal “worth.” These ideas were eventually taken up by the Nazis 
and led to the systematic extermination of over 6 million Jews and 
additional “forgotten” victims like the Roma, priests, disabled, and gay 
people across Europe. That the idea of racial cleansing and the 
establishment of a hierarchy of human worth originated in the United 
States is largely lost on most Americans, their own history having been 
systematically suppressed and ignored in history curricula over the last 
century. The measurement of students has a long and sordid history, 
from the finding in the 1920s that two thirds of Los Angeles 
schoolchildren were “slow or mentally retarded” (Patton & Mondale, 
2004), to the countless interrupted life trajectories based on eighth- 
grade math scores over the past three decades. 


To be sure, there are pockets of hope, countries that have immunized 
themselves to the global educational reform movement's (GERM) 
systematic push to reduce student learning to an algorithm. In most 
industrialized countries, however, data are used now to elevate or 
push out certain teachers, schools, and educational innovations and, 
perhaps worse, shape the curricular foundation upon which the future 
will be constructed. There are important reasons for the recent impact 
of Pasi Sahlberg’s (2011) book Finnish Lessons. Finland has 
systematically reformed its educational system over the last half 
century in a way that nurtures student freedom and choice, regards 
teacher professionalism with the highest regard including top-tier 
salaries and unprecedented academic freedom, does away with 
testing and homework, and has resulted in some of the highest student 
performance on international test score comparisons. 


To illustrate what we might learn from Finland’s educational system, 
we highlight the experience of a group of beginning teachers and their 
professor from the University of South Carolina, Beaufort, who set out 


to discover the Finnish Way firsthand. For many of these first- 
generation college students, the trip to Finland was their first time 
traveling outside the United States and, for some, their first flight. 
Weary and unaccustomed to air travel, they arrived in a snowy 
(another first), frigid Helsinki. Soon, their initial unfamiliarity and 
discomfort subsided as they were comforted by warm greetings from 
the Finnish teachers, parents, and children they encountered. 


They saw from the very first how experiential learning has a way of 
transforming the shyest of students into active, inquisitive 
investigators. The American college students were fascinated, curious, 
and excited about everything. They made observations. They made 
comparisons to their own social, familial, and school experiences. 
They pondered how school and schooling mirrored life in Finland and 
how different their experiences were back home. Here are just a few of 
their honest, nonempirical, informal but telling musings on the Finnish 
Way. 


On Freedom and Choice... 


« No one ever checked train or metro tickets! No turnstiles, gates, 
or human collectors checking to see if we actually bought tickets. 


e We got off a metro in Helsinki and walked about half a mile toa 
school we were visiting. We passed a bunch of young kids who 
were on the metro alone. We saw others walking alone to 
school, in the city, by themselves! We wanted to rescue them, 
but they were happy as clams. 


e When we visited the treasured national library in Helsinki, we 
were amazed by all the people busy studying, reading, and 
quietly doing research in this magnificent space while at the 
same time, kids on a school field trip were running around, 
unsupervised, including some kids skateboarding around the 
building. And not one person—other than our professor and us— 
paid any attention to the kids. And they were really in this 
amazing library. Let kids be kids is the Finnish Way. 


¢ We went to a staff meeting and then interviewed teachers for an 
hour. We asked, “Do all teachers come to this meeting every 
day?” The principal said, “Yes, but not just teachers. All the staff 
—janitors and cafeteria people too.” One student said, “You 
mean except for the teachers watching the 900 kids [ages 7—15] 
outside on the playground, right?” The principal responded, 


“There are no adults out on the playground. The kids are 
perfectly fine by themselves.” 


On Teaching and Learning... 


Teachers have a daily 40- to 60-minute break midmorning. 
When they do, they go to a beautiful staff room with comfortable 
chairs and couches, while all the kids are on the playground. 
There is coffee, chocolate, and beautiful pastries. There’s 
relaxed conversation, some social time. 


Kids get art, music, woodshop, metal shop, and sewing! All the 
kids, girls and boys, most days do this “handwork.” It is a central 
part of the curriculum, along with languages. We were just 
astounded watching little kids using power saws and drills. 


Our high school student guides all spoke at least four languages. 
How might that happen we asked? One of the students 
responded, “In kindergarten, we would ask our teacher a 
question in Finnish, and in French she would say, ‘I’m sorry, but 
| don’t understand Finnish. | only speak French.’ We had this 
kind of immersion every day in all of our language classes 
beginning in kindergarten. By about 12, we can speak three or 
four languages fluently.” 


We visited a big school. About 900 kids there were assigned to 
90 classroom teachers. So 10 kids, max, in a room. 


We didn’t see teachers using rewards and punishments to 
change kids’ behavior. We asked, “What do you do if there is a 
kid whose behavior is really bad?” The principal replied, “Our 
view is that we need to find out why kids are struggling to 
manage their behavior. Rewards and punishments can never 
answer this question, which is, of course, the fundamental 
question. So, we, of course, must talk to the child, but also to the 
parents and to other adults the child interacts with. This is nota 
threatening situation for the child or their parents but an 
investigation into what is happening that we can support or make 
better so that the child will not feel the need to behave poorly.” 
The teachers were completely befuddled and aghast at our 
descriptions of green light/red light charts, tokens, and all the 
rest. 


¢ During a presentation from the mental health team, which 
consisted of two counselors, a nurse, a school psychologist, and 
a medical doctor (amazing!), our professor asked, “Is counseling 
stigmatizing? Is this something students pursue surreptitiously to 
avoid others knowing?” Immediately, a number of the Finnish 
high school students who were giving us tours and were in the 
auditorium raised their hands. They all said some version of “l 
get counseling . . . everyone has problems, especially us 
teenagers. Why wouldn’t we get counselors? Riina, right there 
up front [pointing to one of the counselors], she knows all my 
problems. There is nothing to be embarrassed about. This is 
simply part of being a teenager.” 


e About 50% of Finnish schoolkids get special education. The 
Finnish view is somewhat statistical. If you think about the 
normal curve, by definition, 50% of kids are below the mean. 
Their view is this: All those kids below the 50th percentile need 
support. Special education is not stigmatizing in any way. In fact, 
it's normative. Why? Because all kids need help. Schools are 
supposed to provide it. 


Private education is legal—however, tuition is not. If someone 
wants to set up a private school, they can, but this simply means 
establishing a different curriculum, not charging for it. Private 
schools, as we understand them, are a foreign concept. College 
is free too. 


¢ And there’s not a lot of testing and no homework! 


These anecdotes represent a fundamental rearrangement of priorities 
and values from those in which the diverse group of South Carolinian 
students had been raised. The idea that children are capable and 
trustworthy, and that their innate curiosity was something to be 
harnessed rather than suppressed, was a paradigm-shifting 
experience. What was less apparent to the visiting students was the 
freedom teachers experience in constructing their classroom 
curriculum and practice in a way that aligns with the needs of students. 
Meanwhile in the United States, Europe, and nearly every other 
industrialized country, education reform has taken its lead from the 
business roundtable, buying into arguments about changing “job 
readiness” protocols and metrics. As Canestrari and Foster (2019) put 
it, “Corporate managers weave a GERM fabric with a texture of 
accountability, standardization, prescriptive instructional models, and 
initiatives like Science, Technology, Engineering and Math (STEM) 


[using a] shrewdly crafted and marketed language of social and 
economic justice in order to secure business like efficiency profit” (p. 
16). What are, and what will be, the consequences? 


Unschooled young people are a threatening population, the accepted 
story goes. According to U.S. policy-makers, unreformed teachers are 
a threat as well. Perhaps this explains why Taubman (2009) 
understands teacher acquiescence in the United States as being 
rooted in shame, where the weight of responsibility for the legacy of 
history weighs on them and is implied in the message that “racism, 
poverty, class warfare, political corruption, as well as specific, 
individual and local problems are translated into a lack of qualified 
teachers” and that, fundamentally, those teachers “can be produced if 
we just have the right standards and practices in place” (p. 144). 


State and local providers want to seem “neutral” and responsive, 
willing and transparent, and when they are told how to accomplish 
these things, they comply. Teachers and administrators everywhere 
have been increasingly convinced that they work at the behest of a 
public sphere that calls for “best practice,” “accountability,” and 
“standards-driven” curriculum. Operating as they do under a 
microscope, and having been professionally undercut by a political 
media storm for so long, they crave a measuring stick that will allow 
them to “prove” their worthiness—the very thing, as Taubman tells us, 
that has wreaked such havoc on their lives. Taubman’s (2009) warning 
is Clear: 


Audit technologies being introduced into higher education and 
elsewhere are not simply innocuously neutral, legal-rational 
practices: rather they are instruments for new forms of 
governance and power. They embody a new rationality and 
morality and are designed to engender amongst academic staff 
new norms of conduct and professional behavior. In short, they 
are agents for the creation of new kinds of subjectivity: self- 
managing individuals who render themselves auditable. (p. 118) 


Data-driven research, data-driven instruction, and the need for data in 
general have become so ubiquitous they have even taken the form of 
resistance, as seen in teacher Jennifer Morrison’s article “Why 
Teachers Must Be Data Experts.” Morrison (2009) writes that “data 
connect me to my students and their learning, push me to high levels 
of reflection on my practice, and spur me to engage in dialogue with 
colleagues, students, and parents.” Most telling though is her closing 
where she rejects Popham’s (2008) notion that teaching is a 
“particularistic endeavor” and instead cites Hargreave’s (2007) work on 


staff development, which argues that “teachers will need to be the 
drivers, not the driven” (p. 38). Having to construct the materials of 
one’s own incarceration is hardly a model of empowerment, as we are 
sure Taubman would agree. So far away from Finland, we may be 
living in the “robots take over” dystopia we all heard might happen; we 
forgot to think about the fact that it may be us who facilitate. 


American schools, teachers, parents, and even students these days, 
as noted, are complicit in fueling the data hysteria. Schools have “data 
rooms” now, fueled by a wide variety of software programs, which 
have standardized and monetized the collection of data for hierarchical 
measurement purposes. Maybe even more disturbingly, the children in 
some cases have been forced to join in. Take the case of a second- 
grade teacher in a large urban school in the Northeast. Ms. K says, “In 
my school, teachers have been instructed to have the students 
regularly track their own data and highlight their progress or lack 
thereof with colored pencils” (Knudsen, 2020). They use traffic light 
colors and post the results outside the classroom in the hallway— 
unbelievable, not to mention a total breach of confidentiality! The 
hidden curriculum is clear: Surveillance is normal, your place in the 
world is known, everyone knows it, and you should know it too. Not 
surprisingly, the school is populated by poor kids from housing projects 
and surrounding tenements. Students are often tracked by name. 
What is often pitched and rationalized as a form of nonthreatening 
“continuous improvement” becomes heavy-handed surveillance and 
accountability. 


From Puritan-rooted compliance protocols, to civil rights—era 
countermeasures of teacher deskilling and disempowerment, to post- 
nation-at-risk edicts that demand schools of education train teachers in 
their responsibility to instill a culture of data-driven instruction, we are 
decidedly not “new” in our approach to education reform but have 
taken our cues from the so-called “fathers of curriculum” who sought to 
“weed out’ the “unfit” and create a society run by those deemed 
“superior” and “gifted.” Take, for example, the exalted and ever- 
attacked landmark piece of legislation known as the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, under which Title | and Title IX both 
exist. Reauthorized over and again, this enormously impactful 
legislation has been a ready vehicle for political and business interests. 
Having survived its disastrous iteration as No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) during the first decade of the 21st century, and the Obama-era 
Race to the Top (RTTT) cage match of competition for funding by 
states, the current Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) centralizes 
data even more while at the same time making that data more 
impenetrable to virtually everyone who might make some use of it, 


namely parents and teachers. 


Throughout these iterations, the language of social justice and equality 
has been obligatorily inserted to placate the post—civil rights “woke- 
ness” but has masked an increasingly clear inequity of opportunity for 
nonwhite and poor students. States are staggering under a barrage of 
conflicting state and federal accountability reporting requirements, 
using more and more data sets ranging from discipline data to gender 
disaggregation, while the public is hard-pressed to navigate state 
Department of Education websites tasked with reporting (Burnette, 
2019). There are long-standing built-in sources of inequity: like the fact 
that the primary source of funding for schools is property tax, and that 
the robust system of private educational opportunity ensures that the 
top economic echelons of society can send their children to schools 
unencumbered by the heavy-handed state and federal requirements. 
From Catherine Beecher, the Seneca Falls Convention, and the 
heyday of unions, teachers have fought for autonomy and professional 
recognition, and from those days to now, teachers have been seen as 
a threat to be weakened and attacked. Much has been accomplished. 


The liberal/progressive vision of education as emancipatory is at odds 
with some basic racial realities, past and present, local and global. The 
ruling order, formed and disseminated through imperialism and 
colonialism, is white. Hegemonic groups, as whites are and have been, 
always want to protect their interests and solidify their base— 
processes currently accelerating as the demographic threat of the 
future looms large. Education within this scenario operates as it always 
has: simultaneously as a beacon of hope and a mode of social control 
in the form of ignorance of history, training in passivity, compliance, 
and a rewarded absence of curiosity. Anesthetizing those who have 
been cast as pariahs, mostly black and brown, by means of school 
requirements does little to dampen the spirit. The attempt shines a 
revelatory light on the true driving motivation behind education reform 
and practice in its current state. 


Ultimately, just as education is presented as an emancipatory gift to 
peoples everywhere, masking the role it plays in structuring the 
economic order, race is being used as a means to divert attention as 
well. People of color, particularly youth, are being demonized, cast as 
a threat to civilized society, and are depicted by leaders and the media 
as people whose very presence is a problem. Meanwhile, about the 
gutting of the white middle class, we hear nothing that raises questions 
about whether black and brown people are being presented as a 
specter to divert attention from the more threatening and volatile 
issues of the inequities of capitalism for all but the wealthy elite. The 


pattern has a long history; during times of economic prosperity, race as 
a social issue recedes, when recession and austerity recur, race again 
rises to the surface. 


Across the country, we are witness to the elimination of the “public” 
sphere as public aid, public housing, public medicine, and public 
education succumb to the call of market economics. In a relentless, 
ongoing assault driven by capitalist accumulation, what we see now 
are the necrotic effects of neo-liberalism and neo-conservatism 
(Harvey, 2005). It is clear that a techno-global revolution has replaced 
the industrial era, which in turn had replaced the agrarian society upon 
which the nation was built. We find ourselves digitized, in a new reality 
that has transformed the labor market, commodity production, 
information management, education, the arts, and governance. Our 
day-to-day lives, the structures within which generations have already 
come of age, have been fundamentally transformed. Public aid, public 
housing, public medicine, and even public schooling are in jeopardy. 
The present time period can be understood in part by considering the 
early 20th-century reflection. The parallels are stunning: extreme 
wealth inequality, a heavy-handed audit culture in education, global 
and civil unrest, reverence for individualism and white nationalism, and 
a clear concentration of power by the wealthy elite. It was over a 
hundred years ago that “intelligence’—determined and monitored by 
schools—replaced work as the essence of human capital. One 
hundred years ago intelligence as measured by the spurious “IQ” 
provided the “evidence” for proclamations of human difference. IQ 
rationalized disparate deliveries of “appropriate” educational 
interventions. Today we do the same with “data” in U.S. schools, data 
that purport to tell who across the globe should be educated, how, and 
by whom. To acquiesce, we subjugate the power of teachers, and the 
next generation of students, and instead we give our power over to 
corporations to determine the future of humanity. 


For Further Exploration 


Apple, M. W. (2006). Educating the “right” way. New York, NY: 
Routledge. 


Giroux, H. A. (2020). On critical pedagogy (2nd ed.). London, UK: 
Bloomsbury. 


Sahlberg, P. (2015). Finnish lessons 2.0 (2nd ed.) New York, NY: 
Teachers College Press. 
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Part VI How Does One Develop 
a Critical Voice? 


It’s August 26, and, together with my colleagues, I’m gearing up for yet 
another—in a seemingly endless series—professional development 
workshop designed to tell me how to “do it right.” Every year, usually 

right before school begins, the district brings in a math consultant, or a 
behavior specialist, or a literacy coach, or a curriculum expert, or an 
assessment guru or . . . for goodness’ sake, who knew there were so 

many authorities on teaching that don’t have their own classrooms, 
may never have worked with kids? 


Dutifully, | attend the scheduled sessions anyway, as | always do. 
There are no surprises. The other teachers, too, have gotten used to 
the routine. The district has brought in a consultant for the day to train 
us to use newly established reading standards. We take our seats and 
thumb through our resource packages as the consultant makes a 
PowerPoint presentation on the importance of the standards, exactly 
how they will be implemented, and how the state assessment will 
monitor student reading achievement. We listen attentively. There are 
a few questions, and the consultant does her best to answer concerns. 
Most concerns are deflected with the statement, “This is the direction 
that everybody is heading.” After lunch, small grade-level focus groups 
meet. The discussions are collegial, cordial; as teachers we are all 
compliant. Time well spent. Very professional. Everyone agrees. | 
guess | better start modifying my plans to align with the new district 
approach. 


How should a teacher respond? If a teacher disagrees, then what 
words should he or she use? What shall be the tone? 


Chapter 16 Teachers as 
Transformative Intellectuals 


Henry Giroux 


The call for educational reform has gained the status of a recurring 
national event, much like the annual Boston Marathon. There have 
been more than 30 national reports since the beginning of the 20th 
century, and more than 300 task forces have been developed by the 
various states to discover how public schools can improve educational 
quality in the United States.1 But unlike many past educational reform 
movements, the present call for educational change presents both a 
threat and challenge to public school teachers that appears 
unprecedented in our nation’s history. The threat comes in the form of 
a series of educational reforms that display little confidence in the 
ability of public school teachers to provide intellectual and moral 
leadership for our nation’s youth. For instance, many of the 
recommendations that have emerged in the current debate either 
ignore the role teachers play in preparing learners to be active and 
critical citizens, or they suggest reforms that ignore the intelligence, 
judgment, and experience that teachers might offer in such a debate. 
Where teachers do enter the debate, they are the object of educational 
reforms that reduce them to the status of high-level technicians 
carrying out dictates and objectives decided by “experts” far removed 
from the everyday realities of classroom life.2 The message appears to 
be that teachers do not count when it comes to critically examining the 
nature and process of educational reform. 


Source: “Teachers as Transformative Intellectuals” by Henry Giroux. Social 
Education, 49(5), 376-379. Reprinted with permission. 


The political and ideological climate does not look favorable for 
teachers at the moment. But it does offer them the challenge to join in 
a public debate with their critics as well as the opportunity to engage in 
a much-needed self-critique regarding the nature and purpose of 
teacher preparation, in-service teacher programs, and the dominant 
forms of classroom teaching. Similarly, the debate provides teachers 
with the opportunity to organize collectively so as to struggle to 
improve the conditions under which they work and to demonstrate to 


the public the central role that teachers must play in any viable attempt 
to reform the public schools. 


In order for teachers and others to engage in such a debate, it is 
necessary that a theoretical perspective be developed that redefines 
the nature of the educational crisis while simultaneously providing the 
basis for an alternative view of teacher training and work. In short, 
recognizing that the current crisis in education largely has to do with 
the developing trend toward the disempowerment of teachers at all 
levels of education is a necessary theoretical precondition in order for 
teachers to organize effectively and establish a collective voice in the 
current debate. Moreover, such a recognition will have to come to grips 
not only with a growing loss of power among teachers around the 
basic conditions of their work, but also with a changing public 
perception of their role as reflective practitioners. 


| want to make a small theoretical contribution to this debate and the 
challenge it calls forth by examining two major problems that need to 
be addressed in the interest of improving the quality of teacher work, 
which includes all the clerical tasks and extra assignments as well as 
classroom instruction. First, | think it is imperative to examine the 
ideological and material forces that have contributed to what | want to 
call the proletarianization of teacher work; that is, the tendency to 
reduce teachers to the status of specialized technicians within the 
school bureaucracy, whose function then becomes one of managing 
and implementing curricula programs rather than developing or 
critically appropriating curricula to fit specific pedagogical concerns. 
Second, there is a need to defend schools as institutions essential to 
maintaining and developing a critical democracy and also to defending 
teachers as transformative intellectuals who combine scholarly 
reflection and practice in the service of educating students to be 
thoughtful, active citizens. In the remainder of this essay, | will develop 
these points and conclude by examining their implications for providing 
an alternative view of teacher work. 


Toward a Devaluing and Deskilling of Teacher 
Work 


One of the major threats facing prospective and existing teachers 
within the public schools is the increasing development of instrumental 
ideologies that emphasize a technocratic approach to both teacher 
preparation and classroom pedagogy. At the core of the current 
emphasis on instrumental and pragmatic factors in school life are a 
number of important pedagogical assumptions. These include: a call 
for the separation of conception from execution; the standardization of 
school knowledge in the interest of managing and controlling it; and 
the devaluation of critical, intellectual work on the part of teachers and 
students for the primacy of practical considerations.3 


This type of instrumental rationality finds one of its strongest 
expressions historically in the training of prospective teachers. That 
teacher training programs in the United States have long been 
dominated by a behavioristic orientation and emphasis on mastering 
subject areas and methods of teaching is well documented.4 The 
implications of this approach, made clear by Zeichner, are worth 
repeating: 


Underlying this orientation to teacher education is a metaphor of 
“production,” a view of teaching as an “applied science” and a 
view of the teacher as primarily an “executor” of the laws and 
principles of effective teaching. Prospective teachers may or may 
not proceed through the curriculum at their own pace and may 
participate in varied or standardized learning activities, but that 
which they are to master is limited in scope (e.g., to a body of 
professional content knowledge and teaching skills) and is fully 
determined in advance by others often on the basis of research on 
teacher effectiveness. The prospective teacher is viewed primarily 
as a passive recipient of this professional knowledge and plays 
little part in determining the substance and direction of his or her 
preparation program.5 


The problems with this approach are evident in John Dewey’s 
argument that teacher training programs that emphasize only technical 
expertise do a disservice both to the nature of teaching and to their 
students.6 Instead of learning to reflect upon the principles that 
structure classroom life and practice, prospective teachers are taught 
methodologies that appear to deny the very need for critical thinking. 


The point is that teacher education programs often lose sight of the 
need to educate students to examine the underlying nature of school 
problems. Further, these programs need to substitute for the language 
of management and efficiency a critical analysis of the less obvious 
conditions that structure the ideological and material practices of 
schooling. 


Instead of learning to raise questions about the principles underlying 
different classroom methods, research techniques, and theories of 
education, students are often preoccupied with learning the “how to,” 
with “what works,” or with mastering the best way to teach a given 
body of knowledge. For example, the mandatory field-practice 
seminars often consist of students sharing with each other the 
techniques they have used in managing and controlling classroom 
discipline, organizing a day’s activities, and learning how to work within 
specific timetables. Examining one such program, Jesse Goodman 
raises some important questions about the incapacitating silences it 
embodies. He writes: 


There was no questioning of feelings, assumptions, or definitions 
in this discussion. For example, the “need” for external rewards 
and punishments to “make kids learn” was taken for granted; the 
educational and ethical implications were not addressed. There 
was no display of concern for stimulating or nurturing a child’s 
intrinsic desire to learn. Definitions of good kids as “quiet kids,” 
workbook work as “reading,” on task time as “learning,” and 
getting through the material on time as “the goal of teaching’—all 
went unchallenged. Feelings of pressure and possible guilt about 
not keeping to time schedules also went unexplored. The real 
concern in this discussion was that everyone “shared.”7 


Technocratic and instrumental rationalities are also at work within the 
teaching field itself, and they play an increasing role in reducing 
teacher autonomy with respect to the development and planning of 
curricula and the judging and implementation of instruction. This is 
most evident in the proliferation of what has been called “teacher- 
proof” curriculum packages.8 The underlying rationale in many of these 
packages reserves for teachers the role of simply carrying out 
predetermined content and instructional procedures. The method and 
aim of such packages is to legitimate what | call management 
pedagogies. That is, knowledge is broken down into discrete parts, 
standardized for easier management and consumption, and measured 
through predefined forms of assessment. Curricula approaches of this 
sort are management pedagogies because the central questions 


regarding learning are reduced to the problem of management, i.e., 
“how to allocate resources (teachers, students and materials) to 
produce the maximum number of certified . . . students within a 
designated time.”9 The underlying theoretical assumption that guides 
this type of pedagogy is that the behavior of teachers needs to be 
controlled and made consistent and predictable across different 
schools and student populations. 


What is clear in this approach is that it organizes school life around 
curricular, instructional, and evaluation experts who do the thinking 
while teachers are reduced to doing the implementing. The effect is not 
only to deskill teachers, to remove them from the processes of 
deliberation and reflection, but also to routinize the nature of learning 
and classroom pedagogy. Needless to say, the principles underlying 
management pedagogies are at odds with the premise that teachers 
should be actively involved in producing curricula materials suited to 
the cultural and social contexts in which they teach. More specifically, 
the narrowing of curricula choices to a back-to-basics format, and the 
introduction of lock-step, time-on-task pedagogies operate from the 
theoretically erroneous assumption that all students can learn from the 
same materials, classroom instructional techniques, and modes of 
evaluation. The notion that students come from different histories and 
embody different experiences, linguistic practices, cultures, and talents 
is strategically ignored within the logic and accountability of 
management pedagogy theory. 


Teachers as Transformative Intellectuals 


In what follows, | want to argue that one way to rethink and restructure 
the nature of teacher work is to view teachers as transformative 
intellectuals. The category of intellectual is helpful in a number of 
ways. First, it provides a theoretical basis for examining teacher work 
as a form of intellectual labor, as opposed to defining it in purely 
instrumental or technical terms. Second, it clarifies the kinds of 
ideological and practical conditions necessary for teachers to function 
as intellectuals. Third, it helps to make clear the role teachers play in 
producing and legitimating various political, economic, and social 
interests through the pedagogies they endorse and utilize. 


By viewing teachers as intellectuals, we can illuminate the important 
idea that all human activity involves some form of thinking. In other 
words, no activity, regardless of how routinized it might become, can 
be abstracted from the functioning of the mind in some capacity. This 
is a crucial issue because by arguing that the use of the mind is a 
general part of all human activity we dignify the human capacity for 
integrating thinking and practice, and in doing so highlight the core of 
what it means to view teachers as reflective practitioners. Within this 
discourse, teachers can be seen not merely as “performers 
professionally equipped to realize effectively any goals that may be set 
for them. Rather [they should] be viewed as free men and women with 
a special dedication to the values of the intellect and the enhancement 
of the critical powers of the young.”10 


Viewing teachers as intellectuals also provides a strong theoretical 
critique of technocratic and instrumental ideologies underlying an 
educational theory that separates the conceptualization, planning, and 
design of curricula from the processes of implementation and 
execution. It is important to stress that teachers must take active 
responsibility for raising various questions about what they teach, how 
they are to teach, and what the larger goals are for which they are 
striving. This means that they must take a responsible role in shaping 
the purposes and conditions of schooling. Such a task is impossible 
within a division of labor in which teachers have little influence over the 
ideological and economic conditions of their work. This point has a 
normative and political dimension that seems especially relevant for 
teachers. If we believe that the role of teaching cannot be reduced to 
merely training in the practical skills, but involves, instead, the 
education of a class of intellectuals vital to the development of a free 


society, then the category of intellectual becomes a way of linking the 
purpose of teacher education, public schooling, and in-service training 
to the very principles necessary for developing a democratic order and 
society. 


| have argued that by viewing teachers as intellectuals those persons 
concerned with education can begin to rethink and reform the 
traditions and conditions that have prevented schools and teachers 
from assuming their full potential as active, reflective scholars and 
practitioners. It is imperative that | qualify this point and extend it 
further. | believe that it is important not only to view teachers as 
intellectuals, but also to contextualize in political and normative terms 
the concrete social functions that teachers perform. In this way, we can 
be more specific about the different relations that teachers have both 
to their work and to the dominant society. 


A fundamental starting point for interrogating the social function of 
teachers as intellectuals is to view schools as economic, cultural, and 
social sites that are inextricably tied to the issues of power and control. 
This means that schools do more than pass on in an objective fashion 
a common set of values and knowledge. On the contrary, schools are 
places that represent forms of knowledge, language practices, social 
relations, and values that are representative of a particular selection 
and exclusion from the wider culture. As such, schools serve to 
introduce and legitimate particular forms of social life. Rather than 
being objective institutions removed from the dynamics of politics and 
power, schools actually are contested spheres that embody and 
express a struggle over what forms of authority, types of knowledge, 
forms of moral regulation, and versions of the past and future should 
be legitimated and transmitted to students. This struggle is most visible 
in the demands, for example, of right-wing religious groups currently 
trying to institute school prayer, remove certain books from the school 
library, and include certain forms of religious teachings in the science 
curricula. Of course, different demands are made by feminists, 
ecologists, minorities, and other interest groups who believe that the 
schools should teach women’s studies, courses on the environment, or 
black history. In short, schools are not neutral sites, and teachers 
cannot assume the posture of being neutral either. 


In the broadest sense, teachers as intellectuals have to be seen in 
terms of the ideological and political interests that structure the nature 
of the discourse, classroom social relations, and values that they 
legitimate in their teaching. With this perspective in mind, | want to 
conclude that teachers should become transformative intellectuals if 
they are to subscribe to a view of pedagogy that believes in educating 


students to be active, critical citizens. 


Central to the category of transformative intellectual is the necessity of 
making the pedagogical more political and the political more 
pedagogical. Making the pedagogical more political means inserting 
schooling directly into the political sphere by arguing that schooling 
represents both a struggle to define meaning and a struggle over 
power relations. Within this perspective, critical reflection and action 
become part of a fundamental social project to help students develop a 
deep and abiding faith in the struggle to overcome economic, political, 
and social injustices, and to further humanize themselves as part of 
this struggle. In this case, knowledge and power are inextricably linked 
to the presupposition that to choose life, to recognize the necessity of 
improving its democratic and qualitative character for all people, is to 
understand the preconditions necessary to struggle for it. 


Making the political more pedagogical means utilizing forms of 
pedagogy that embody political interests that are emancipatory in 
nature; that is, using forms of pedagogy that treat students as critical 
agents; make knowledge problematic; utilize critical and affirming 
dialogue; and make the case for struggling for a qualitatively better 
world for all people. In part, this suggests that transformative 
intellectuals take seriously the need to give students an active voice in 
their learning experiences. It also means developing a critical 
vernacular that is attentive to problems experienced at the level of 
everyday life, particularly as they are related to pedagogical 
experiences connected to classroom practice. As such, the 
pedagogical starting point for such intellectuals is not the isolated 
student but individuals and groups in their various cultural, class, 
racial, historical, and gender settings, along with the particularity of 
their diverse problems, hopes, and dreams. 


Transformative intellectuals need to develop a discourse that unites 
the language of critique with the language of possibility, so that social 
educators recognize that they can make changes. In doing so, they 
must speak out against economic, political, and social injustices both 
within and outside of schools. At the same time, they must work to 
create the conditions that give students the opportunity to become 
citizens who have the knowledge and courage to struggle in order to 
make despair unconvincing and hope practical. As difficult as this tack 
may seem to social educators, it is a struggle worth waging. To do 
otherwise is to deny social educators the opportunity to assume the 
role of transformative intellectuals. 
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Chapter 17 Resistance and Courage 
A Conversation With Deborah Meier 


Alan S. Canestrari 
Bruce A. Marlowe 


Alan Canestrari: What does teaching require these days? 


Deborah Meier: First of all, any kind of teaching requires toughness. 
You have to have firm convictions about a whole lot of stuff that you 
are not, in fact, always so sure about. But if a kid asks if he can 
sharpen his pencil or go to the bathroom, you have to exercise a 
judgment pretty fast and firmly even if more than one good answer 
might make sense, or even be the right one. You have to be tough on 
yourself, so that at the end of the day you’re left with a bunch of 
unanswered questions like “Could | have . . . ?” or “Maybe next time . . 
. or even “Did | just blow a great moment for . . . ?” And you need to 
carve out of an exceedingly unleisurely profession time to think. . . 
enough time to think about these sticky matters over time, realizing 
that all the odd living and reading you do can help you in finding the 
answers. And then you need to be tough enough to stick to it. 


Source: This reading consists of a conversation between the editors and Deborah 
Meier. Reprinted with permission. 


Bruce Marlowe: Suppose your way of doing your work, exercising 
judgment—about those little things you mention like going to the 
bathroom or the big things about what’s worth teaching—is very 
different from your colleagues’ ways? Or very different from what the 
principal, school district, or state is invested in? 


Meier: Now that’s tougher still. And, these days, that’s what many of 
us are struggling with—the plethora of external regulation about what 
our work is and how we do it. But of course in fact, with rare 
exceptions, those of us involved all our lives in public education have 
rarely been in situations where we have had to deal with anything less. 


Today, though, we are witnessing something new. And there are 
some tough choices facing us in the teaching field as a result. After a 


decade or more of considerable “laissez-faire” between the mid-70s 
and the early 90s (it varied by locale) we’re witnessing a retightening of 
the screws—with more of the screws coming from higher and more 
remote places, in a setting in which technology makes it harder to hide. 
The culture of privacy has been ripped apart—for reasons both good 
and bad. Thus, the kind of quiet, behind-closed-doors resistance that 
flourished during my earliest teaching years is more problematic. 
Today, the standardized curriculums and lesson plans that were 
always part of the traditional public schools—even when ignored—are 
being republished and reissued, in even greater detail. The old regime 
has been reinstalled, plus. 


Canestrari: So, what lessons would you offer new teachers? 


Meier: Number one is how to survive. It probably helps to remember 
that this is not new. The technology to enforce it [teacher compliance] 
is more brutal, but the intent is old and familiar. And it has, 
unfortunately, been accepted by too many men and women of good 
will as a necessity if all children are to meet “high standards.” 


When | first arrived in New York City there was a loosely enforced 
grade-by-grade curriculum and fairly decent guides for carrying it out 
step by step. We survived in part by figuring out where we had space 
to deviate and where we didn’t. In Head Start | was told teaching the 
names of numbers, letters, and colors was what we’d be tested on in 
June, but | figured if we did modestly well at that | could spend 90% of 
my time exploring more important stuff like the properties of real life. | 
realized | never met a kid of 8 who didn’t know his colors—unless he 
was color-blind, and then drilling colors at age 4 was worse than 
useless. And the same would be true of the names of letters unless we 
persisted in teaching them to read formally too early and insisted that 
we use the names of the letters as a key way into such early 
instruction. Survival, in other words, depends on making some 
decisions about what’s important and living by them—most of the time. 


Canestrari: Can teachers be effective in changing their conditions? 


Meier: Of course, once they learn to survive. The second strategy is to 
organize—join with others. It starts with being a good colleague in 
one’s own school. Not easy work. Another way is through teacher and 
staff organizations. The power of solidarity among working people is 
still, or once again, obviously vital. As fewer unions exist nationwide, 
natural allies among other working people have lessened. But teacher 
unions also provide us with links to other organized working people. 


But it’s important to remember that it’s not just joining with the 
teachers. For example, you may also be a parent. Don’t hesitate to 
speak out in that role also, without feeling that somehow it’s unfair or 
unwise. Not at all. We listen to what doctors say about the kind of 
medicine they want for their own kids. So you are doubly powerful in 
this dual role. But even if you decide to be just a parent in your child’s 
school, be a loud one on behalf of the things you believe are good for 
all kids and teachers. 


And then work, within both roles—as teacher and parent—for the 
strongest and loudest alliance between these two self-interested and 
powerful groups. If parents and teachers were truly able to use their 
strength in even a semi-united way, they'd overcome. But we’ve 
allowed a rift to exist between us that serves others, but neither 
parents nor teachers. This is a time in history when we have to put the 
issues that unite us to the fore, and agree to disagree on others. 


Then there’s using your voice. | don’t just mean your teacherly voice, 
but your broader professional voice. Find every way you can to hone 
your skills as a writer and soeaker—to little audiences and big ones, 
letters to the editors included. And not just on contentious reform 
issues. Speak out and write out as an expert on reading, or science, or 
classroom management, or children’s aspirations. Insist on the idea 
that you are a theorist and an expert, not only a practitioner; don’t 
make it easy to be seen as hardworking, dedicated, loving but a wee 
bit weak in the head and too prone to sentimentality, or likely to only 
see the faces in front of you, to miss the important systemic problems! 


Then comes the last course of action. For those who can't find any 
of the above individual or group strategies feasible, and begin to find it 
hard to face themselves each morning in the mirror, it may be best to 
change schools, move to another less draconian locale, or even, dare | 
say it, quit teaching. There is other important work to be done in the 
world, including work on behalf of children. And if and when you leave, 
don’t miss the opportunity; don’t go quietly and don’t go blaming your 
former colleagues, families, or kids. 


Marlowe: Any final advice for new teachers? 


Meier: In each and every way that you work in the field, bring the best 
of yourself as a parent, citizen, and passionate learner into your work, 
and put “getting along” in perspective. Getting along helps smooth the 
way, no mean goal, and it makes for more allies, and it makes your 
voice more effective. Assuming that your colleagues (like the families 
whose kids you teach) want similar things, acting out of their best 


intentions is the place to begin. But watch out when getting along 
starts becoming a way of life, and other people’s good intentions begin 
to undermine your own. The “courage” you need is the courage to not 
excuse yourself too often for failing to do what needs doing, for 
pretending that bad practice—including your own—is good practice, or 
for seeing yourself and your colleagues as the enemy—or the victims. 
Victims don’t make good teachers because, above all, we want our 
kids to see themselves as competent actors who have learned how to 
be competent citizens from teachers who saw themselves as that— 
citizens of their schools and communities. 
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Chapter 18 From Silence to Dissent 
Fostering Critical Voice in Teachers 


Alan S. Canestrari 
Bruce A. Marlowe 


In today’s top-down school structures, new teachers need to 
develop capacities for critical reflection during preservice training. 


Despite their sense of expectation, enthusiasm, and energy, new 
teachers too often become assimilated into school cultures 
characterized by cynicism, resignation, and, ultimately, compliance. As 
Albert Shanker once famously remarked, it only takes about 6 weeks 
for new teachers to look like old ones. The reasons for this sad state of 
affairs are obviously complex, but we believe that such resignation is, 
at least in part, due to a lack of preservice opportunity for potential 
teachers to think critically about the most salient characteristics of 
American public education. 


Teacher preparation programs seem to cover every conceivable facet 
of teaching. However, in their breadth and their depoliticized, neutral 
stand on every question, they perpetuate what Tyack and Cuban 
(1995) refer to as the “grammar of schooling.” That is, there is plenty of 
expository, rhetorical discourse describing the management of student 
behavior, methods of instruction, the construction of curricula, and the 
assessment of students. And there is narrative too: for example, about 
what it is like to be a teacher. But there is virtually no critical discourse. 
As a result, the tone and level of student engagement with such 
programs rarely moves beyond the prosaic. Worse, when teacher 
preparation programs take a critical stance about current practices or 
provide examples of alternative models of teaching and learning, they 
do so in a way that invariably marginalizes these approaches as 
radical, impractical, or, at the very least, controversial. In part, this 
framing of the critical stance as extreme occurs because teachers no 
longer set the agenda. 


Source: © Alan S. Canestrari and Bruce A. Marlowe. Reprinted with permission. 


In fact, teachers today have lost almost all control over their work. Few 


are capable of standing up to state-mandated, top-down curricular and 
instructional mandates. They are tightly constrained by school districts 
seeking compliance and higher test scores. We need critically literate 
teachers capable of challenging the technocratic demands of state- 
mandated curricula. Preparing such teachers must begin at the 
preservice level; otherwise new teachers will find themselves looking 
very much like the old ones, mindlessly going through the motions 
without question or reflection. 


But even when new teachers know that the top-down system is wholly 
inadequate, they lack clear direction as to how to move purposefully in 
another direction, to ask questions and challenge assumptions. But 
what questions should teachers ask? What answers should teachers 
accept? We hope new teachers will consider asking whether their 
instruction promotes the status quo. New teachers need models of 
critical reflection (and even dissent) to help them develop their own 
critical questions, their own voice, by being given the opportunity to 
engage in serious conversations about learning and teaching in the 
context of increasing pressures for accountability and uniformity of 
instruction. 


Serious discussions with our students about teaching and learning 
inevitably begin with what we have begun to call the “Yes, but. . .” 
question because this is how the conversation inevitably begins. That 
is, after introducing commonsense—and research-based—notions 
about teaching and learning, we frequently hear, for example, 


e Yes, but... won't | have to teach to the test if the district 
demands that scores on statewide assessments improve? 


e Yes, but . . . what if the principal requires that all second-grade 
classrooms work on math at 9:15, regardless of my kids’ needs 
or interests on a particular day? 


e Yes, but... what if the school district adopts basal readers and 
requires that we use them to the exclusion of other approaches 
and instructional activities? 


e Yes, but . . . what if the schoolwide discipline policy requires that 
kids stay in for recess if they don’t finish their homework? 


On several occasions we have used these “Yes, but . . .” questions as 
a point of departure, and after simply asking what our students thought 


about all of this, we taped the discussion that ensued. The 
conversations are invariably thoughtful, reflective, and insightful, and 
the occasional debate between students addresses exactly the kinds 
of questions new teachers should be contemplating. These include the 
kinds of teacher decisions that rise to the level of moral imperatives, 
about how we got where we are, about whether teachers should even 
make decisions about curriculum, and about the role teachers can, and 
should, play in the shaping of broader educational policy and decision- 
making. 


Imagine how our schools might be different if in-service teachers 
engaged in regular discussions like the following one about whether 
the mandates they face are consistent with their view of what is in the 
best interest of their students. 


Jane: But what do we do when we are asked to do something we 
know isn’t right or is contrary to what we’ve learned in some of our 
classes here? | just had a class in literacy where we talked about how 
research indicates that “round-robin” reading is not best practice. And 
yet the classroom I’m in now as a student teacher, that’s all they do. 
It's the whole reading program. 


Maya: As a new person, as a first-year teacher, | wouldn’t say 
anything. | mean you don’t have any credibility. You’re the new kid on 
the block, and you have to go along at first. 


Marlowe: Will it be the same as a 10th-year teacher? How long do you 
wait to do what you see as the right thing? 


Ted: One thing we can count on is that what’s wrong today will be right 
tomorrow. School reforms come in waves. 


Canestrari: So will you allow yourself to be swept in and out with the 
tide? 


Kate: Yeah, but | agree with Maya. You want the job, right? You’re not 
going to say, “See ya later,” because, | mean, good luck finding 
another job. There aren’t that many out there so you do have to swim 
with the tide. 


Alex: Should you risk losing your job by raising questions? Don’t you 
have a larger responsibility to your family? | mean, what do we really 
know about teaching anyway? We're new. | agree with Maya too. We 
have to go along at first. After a while, maybe then you can say 
something. But definitely not at first. 


Marlowe: Is there a point at which you stop saying to yourself, /’m just 
going to hold my tongue, and I’m not going to say a thing? Okay, Jane 
mentioned round-robin reading. The stakes seem relatively low here. 
But what about practices that you view as actually harmful? Is there a 
point at which you will respond to a principal’s directive with “No, | 
won't do that”? 


Ronald: | would. | would absolutely refuse if | thought morally or 
educationally something | was asked to do was wrong. 


Kate: You need to be respectful though. Whether you agree or not, 
you are the rookie. So you can disagree | guess, but be tactful. 
Something like, “I know the test scores are down, and | realize that you 
want more seat time to help my students prepare for the tests, but I’m 
thinking about doing it a little differently. I've looked into the research. . 
.” Something like that, where you go into the discussion with the 
principal with a knowledge base, with some preparation. Then, maybe 
he will give a little bit too. 


Sally: Isn’t there a happy medium here where you can do something of 
yours and also what the curriculum might dictate? Just so that it’s not 
completely one way or the other. You get to do some of what you 
want, what you know is right, what will work with kids, and you do 
some of what they want too. 


Ronald: So, it’s okay to do the harmful stuff, as long as you do the 
good stuff too? 


Sally: Yeah, well, | mean. . . to some extent, maybe. No, | guess | 
wouldn't do the bad stuff. That doesn’t make sense. I’m thinking there 
is stuff that needs to be taught that addresses the standards, but | 
guess, actually, no, | won't do it if it’s wrong. 


We liken this evolving conversation to “spinning plates.” As students 
formulate their positions and develop their own insights they are forced 
to consider the ideas of others through this dialectical exchange, 
thereby positioning another “plate” to be spun, another thought that 
must be considered. It is this emerging complexity that allows insights 
to move toward solutions. Notice how the following excerpt concerning 
teaching to the test evolves with increasing clarity. 


Jane: As a student teacher, I’m going to be in a predicament next 
semester. I’m going into a fourth-grade class, and I’ve already been 
told that we will be making a final push to prepare students for 
statewide assessments in the spring. Here, in our program, we're all 


told that we’re not supposed to teach to the test, but, | mean, my 
cooperating teacher couldn’t have made it any clearer to me. 


Canestrari: Testing has become a yearly event. The results are 
published in the paper, and the schools are ranked from low to high 
performing. Do you have to pay attention to these results, or should 
you simply teach the way you know is best for your students? 


Ryan: Well, again, as a beginning teacher, if I’m told that it’s 
imperative that we do better on the tests, | would highly recommend 
that you teach more to the test. But, obviously, | mean you could 
maintain your teaching and still address the test issue. 


Jane: Do | drop social studies? Science? My cooperating teacher 
didn’t say specifically, “We’re going to drop science,” but there’s no 
doubt in my mind that’s what she meant when she said, “We need to 
prepare the students for the test.” 


Ronald: If we teach the right way, won’t students be prepared for the 
test anyway? 


Kate: No. If there’s a statewide assessment in fifth grade in 
mathematics, and your job is to prepare students to do well on this 
test, what do you have to give up to do that? | agree that you can do 
lots of things the right way that will help them in math, but even if you 
do everything well to teach them math, but drop the rest of the 
curriculum to prepare for the math test, are you serving your students 
well? 


Although not always sure of why these conversations are important, 
all of the students, as you will see in the following exchange, are 
certain that such conversations are a Critical part of teacher education 
and, perhaps more importantly, should be part and parcel of the 
Ongoing professional development of in-service teachers as well. In 
fact, students are so certain of the importance of these conversations 
that once given the opportunity it is like the floodgates are opened. 


Megan: Isn't this what it’s really about, carefully listening to and 
analyzing each other’s views? | mean, do real teachers do this? Do 
they ever really get to reflect on their practice, or do they just go 
through the motions? 


Ted: | know I’m only beginning my student teaching, but | don’t see 
this happening in my school. Is this what faculty meetings are like? 


Ryan: I’ve been a long-term substitute for a whole semester, and I’ve 


never been in a faculty meeting where there was a conversation like 
this. And | don’t get it. Shouldn’t teachers be engaged in this kind of 
discussion? Isn't this what should happen in a faculty meeting? 


This exchange, and many more like it, underscores the perceived 
importance—even urgency—of addressing the “Yes, but. . .” question. 
The taped transcripts reveal not only deep student reflection about 
weighty educational issues but also important insights. Further, there is 
clearly an evolution in thinking unfolding here that underscores the 
value of engaging teachers in the kind of dialectical process advocated 
in the past by notable educators like Dewey (1938) and today by a 
whole host of critical theorists (e.g., Giroux, 1985; Zeichner, 1983). 


Our students also came to some important conclusions about how 
deliberate attempts at creating a chorus of teachers’ voices may be the 
profession’s greatest hope for continuous renewal—a discussion that 
echoes an interview we conducted with Deborah Meier earlier last 
year. When asked, “Can teachers be effective in changing their 
conditions?” Meier responded: 


Of course, once they learn to survive. The second strategy is to 
organize—join with others. It starts with being a good colleague in 
one’s own schools. Not easy work. Another way is through 
teacher and staff organizations. The power of solidarity among 
working people is still, or once again, obviously vital. . . . Teacher 
unions also provide us with links to other organized working 
people. But, it’s important to remember that it’s not just joining with 
the teachers. For example, you may also be a parent. Don’t 
hesitate to speak out in that role also. . . . Then, there’s using your 
professional voice. | don’t just mean your teacherly voice, but your 
broader professional voice. (Canestrari & Marlowe, 2004, 214— 
215) 


And here is what our students had to say after a similar question. 


Canestrari: How do good teachers get heard when they have a 
different vision than the administration about what a classroom should 
look like? 


Mike: You are teaching a science kit lesson and you decide that it is 
going really well and so you ask the principal to sit in. Everybody is 
interactive, it’s going great, learning is taking place or maybe someone 
else in the school is interested in a demonstration, and so you invite 
them into the room. 


Ronald: Or you teach together. Let’s try something here and approach 
this unit all from the same standpoint, teaching across content areas. 


Ryan: Teaming through integration is powerful . . . building consensus, 
doing things even across grade levels by showing what really works. 


Carissa: | think change requires one person first, and then you talk 
with someone else, and you have a partner, and then it grows. Soon, 
collectively, you can make a push. At some point when districts will 
realize that it’s come to the point where you have pockets of teachers 
yelling so loudly that you can’t cover your ears up anymore, and even 
legislators, people dictating policy, administrators . . . they’re going to 
have to start listening to what we know about good teaching. 


As we probed further about how the “Yes, but . . .” conversation 
should be initiated, students expanded the focus of the discussion to 
larger questions about who should participate in such discussions and 
where they should occur. It was during this part of the conversation 
that many students realized for the first time that those above them 
face pressures too. We probed further: “Don’t educational leaders 
have the most and best opportunities to engage in critical discourse?” 
Together, we came to some important conclusions. Like teachers, 
educational leaders can also cave in to internal and external 
pressures. These collapses are often exacerbated by hierarchical 
school cultures that have evolved into sorts of feudalistic protectorates 
where each layer of authority protects the layer below it; 
superintendents protect principals, principals protect teachers, in return 
for loyalty, compliance, and silence. 


It also didn’t take long for our students to see the very real ways in 
which the mandates they will soon face as teachers mirror those that 
we face as professors. This became abundantly clear as we pushed 
our students to reflect more deeply about exactly why they thought the 
discussion was so fruitful. Students were quick to point out that even at 
the postsecondary level mandatory assessment and grading policies 
often interfere with learning. As Schap has argued (in Kohn, 1994), 
grading policies interfere with learning when teachers use them as a 
way to assess the extent to which students have complied with their 
demands as opposed to using grades as supportive feedback to help 
guide student learning, to inform instruction, and to help teachers 
understand whether their pedagogy is effective. Discussing this 
demand-versus-support model of grading was eye-opening for many 
students; while they expressed discomfort with many of their grading 
experiences, they had never before really reflected on how, and for 
what purposes, grades might be employed. Some expressed surprise, 


and relief, that our discussion was ungraded. Because after reflection, 
the number of instructional activities students identified in their 
program that were explicitly evaluated struck many as inconsistent with 
what professors were telling them about good teaching and learning 
for its own sake. The fact that this activity was not graded was unique, 
even liberating. But, like our students who will soon be teachers, we 
too often have little say about whether to give grades. Similarly, as 
university professors in a teacher education program, we must worry 
about how our students will fare on standardized tests, as the state will 
make judgments about our program based on our students’ 
performance. But assessment information based on standardized tests 
is often misleading and can be used to make dubious claims about 
how much students are actually learning or about the success of 
academic programs. It is for these reasons that we too perpetually face 
the “Yes, but . . .” question, a revelation for many students. 


Canestrari: What's different about the conversation we’re having now 
compared to discussions in other classes? What accounts for this high 
level of engagement? 


Steve: Look at the situation. Is this high risk or low risk? Are we getting 
graded? No, we’re just having a conversation with no stakes attached, 
and we're really learning the most in this kind of setting. Everyone 
wants to get involved. Remember what we read about the affective 
filter? [Laughter in class] To get back to the original question, yeah, 
there is a place for this. We need this at both the undergraduate and 
graduate level. Look how everyone gets involved. 


Ronald: In this university setting where everything is graded, 
everything is assessed, how can you maintain this level of 
engagement given a threatening environment? | mean, we're still in a 
classroom where every experience, every paper, every assignment is 
graded and analyzed and evaluated, and then we have pre-evals, in- 
process evals, post-evals . . . | just realized something! This is why 
kids hate school. Because the energy, the enthusiasm for learning, 
gets sucked right out of them with all the obsessive focus on 
assessment. 


Carissa: So you're really in the same position as we will soon be in as 
teachers. You have people above you telling you that you must give 
grades, as just one example. You don't really have a choice either. 


The students we engaged in conversation were junior and senior 
undergraduates and graduate master’s degree students who were 
close to their final field placements. Ironically, it is at the end of the 


program, when they are closest to classrooms of their own, that our 
students become less secure as they reflect on the incongruity 
between what they are learning at the university and what they are 
seeing in public school classrooms. At a time when our students 
should be feeling more confident, more certain about the skills they 
have acquired, the dispositions they have adopted, they are instead 
feeling increasingly adrift; dissonance abounds. The “Yes, but.. .” 
question dominates their thinking and causes them to second-guess 
their education and their good instincts. 


Have we prepared our future teachers for the challenges that await 
them? Do our teacher education programs have enough emphasis on 
scholarship and tolerance for differing viewpoints? Have we engaged 
students in a way that allows them to think critically? Have we given 
them substantial preparation in articulating what’s right in a way that 
either facilitates or causes others to rethink their classrooms? Have we 
prepared them in the art of resistance and dissent? Our suspicion is 
that we have not, and our conviction is that these questions must 
frame teacher education. 


But perhaps there is hope for those teachers who are prepared 
differently: hope for those who have internalized Freire’s (1970) desire 
for liberation in the form of “problem-posing education,” or Giroux’s 
(1985) insistence that teachers think of themselves as “transformative 
intellectuals,” or even Postman and Weingartner’s (1969) urging that 
teachers be vigilant “crap” detectors. Ohanian (2004) warns us that 
teachers must be educated rather than trained, that offering recipes 
leads only to the deskilling of teachers, that teaching practice be 
informed by philosophy and art and music rather than simply by 
experts “who promise the keys to classroom control and creative 
bulletin boards, along with 100 steps to reading success” (p. 118). 


It was the back-and-forth of our conversation, the student-to-student 
exchange, the horizontal communication between faculty and students 
where all participants were peers, that reminded us all of the 
importance and power of these kinds of discussions to inform teaching 
and learning. 
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Part VII How Do We Move 
Forward? 


James is a single parent. He now lives in Providence, Rhode Island, 
with his daughter, Naomi. He is a devoted father who dreams of a 
bright future for her and does all he can to help Naomi take advantage 
of every opportunity that life has to offer, especially when it comes to 
schooling. He makes it a priority to know her teachers. He keeps 
abreast of what is going on at the school and in her classroom. And, 
when he can, he finds ways to extend and enhance her learning with 
as many resources as he can get his hands on. After a long day of 
work for James and school for Naomi, the two relax a bit before Dad 
starts the home version of the extended school day helping Naomi with 
homework and projects. Naomi does well in school. 


Prior to living in Providence, James, so concerned with Naomi’s 
learning and unimpressed with her teachers, withdrew his daughter 
from an elementary school in another city in Rhode Island and moved 
in order to enroll her in what he determined to be a better school. 
Naomi is happy. But James . . . not so much. 


He has discovered, over time, that the kind of attention and 
opportunities he remembers being provided have become like folklore, 
barely existing in many teachers’ memories. James notes that these 
days so much time and effort is dedicated to the collection of data 
secured through comprehensive assessment programs. He wonders 
why teachers and students are under so much pressure to do well on 
tests. He also thinks this emphasis on testing and data collection has 
crowded out a wide range of subjects that he remembers from his own 
school experience. He has noticed, for example, that science and 
music have all but disappeared from the curriculum. He says, “Good 
teachers, they are between a rock and a hard place.” So James is 
spending more and more time not simply helping Naomi with 
homework but making up for what he thinks the school has come to 
ignore by buying science kits and enriching her opportunities for 
learning to make up for gaps in her schooling. Since attending a 
university forum titled Putting Equity into Action, he has even more 
questions about his daughter’s education and future. Unsure about 
what to do, he wonders if he should enroll Naomi in the local charter 


school lottery. Will the charter school afford Naomi and her dad some 
relief from the testing hysteria? Will the charter offer Naomi more 
opportunities to enjoy science? The arts? 


Chapter 19 Necessary Muddles 
Children’s Language Learning in the 
Classroom 


Darlene Witte- Townsend 


A decade ago, as the result of an act of Congress, the kinds of 
language emphasized in classroom curricula began to narrow and take 
on a more technological, less natural character. Under the stricture of 
this act of Congress—the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB)— 
there is less room than previously for interactive, relational, and 
meaningful language learning to take place. In many classrooms, there 
is plenty of form but little that is significant. Teachers are now required 
to use what is called research-based, prescripted, formulaic methods 
for teaching language to ensure increased test scores. (Unfortunately, 
the term research, as it is presently used in the new technology of 
Congress-driven education, seems to refer to masses of recently 
produced “approved” curriculum materials for which actual research 
data appear to be very thin and largely unavailable for scrutiny: a 
brave new world, indeed.) 


In this world, driven by powerful others, children may be asked to learn 
the rules for language without personal meaning, without knowing 
them as connected to the moving of their own bodies and their own 
emerging awareness and experience. Regulation and structure are 
heavily imposed, the intent being to teach language directly and 
efficiently. However, when we spend even a few minutes with children, 
listening to their language as they play, we can see that in the 
delicious muddle they create, a special kind of structure emerges ina 
very natural way. Play is not mindless, rather, it “is use of mind” 
(Bruner, 1983). 


There is evidence of thought, of work, of play, of problem solving, of 
engagement with ideas, of doing, and of cognitive growth on the go 
and in the flow; from this natural process, something more springs. 
Children seem to bring forth their own development when provided 
with a rich learning environment that includes caring adults who 
provide only as much external structure as needed and have an 


appreciation for the genius of play (Brown, 2010). 


Think of the last time you observed a child playing with words. Perhaps 
he or she was generating a list of rhymes while jumping up and down 
or rolling across the floor. A rhyme for “gum” was necessary. “Some” 
and “mom” were tried, and then “bum” popped out, and a giggle or a 
grin followed as the raw power of language took over. This is the way 
children are. This is the way human beings are. We are subsumed, 
melted, and turned into slush by our own nonsense and linguistic 
cleverness. This is important. 


While it is typical for healthy young children to embody an innate drive 
to learn, for most, schooling eventually results in reduced interest 
(Smilovitz, 1996). The quality of engagement shifts, in many cases, to 
the pursuit of instrumental rewards, including gold stars and grades. 
This is problematic because the motivation to learn also shifts from 
being intrinsic to extrinsic (Kohn, 1999). Does this shift in engagement 
happen, in part, because we distrust and discourage language 
playfulness in classrooms? We need to realize that when we fail to 
encourage this kind of play, we discourage engagement and cognitive 
growth. Play with language brings forth meaning and moves us 
forward socially, emotionally, and cognitively. To lose this quality, this 
significance, is to lose too much. We risk removing children’s greatest 
resource for the integration of new information, for making sense of 
experience, for self-healing, and for managing the difficulties of life in 
general (Elkind, 1987). 


Children need legitimate struggle, ambiguity, and playful interaction to 
learn language—and they need muddle. All of these are part of our 
linguistic and social heritage and erupt in the lives of ordinary, 
everyday children. Play with language facilitates and extends cognitive 
capabilities. Yet over the past decade and looking far into the future, 
American educational practice has set on a course in direct opposition 
to the need for freedom in thinking. Is education practice at a critical 
juncture at the far side of a swinging arc? Do we not now face a 
pedagogical fracturing of major proportions? Let us ask how to revive a 
safe, playful, meaningful, thinking space in classrooms, where teacher 
and child may risk learning something new within the ambiguous 
muddle of real language play with structure. Let us try to understand 
the negative effect of an overly restrictive language environment driven 
by education policies that seem to have ignored consideration of the 
sociolinguistic development of children. Let us move forward. 


When making decisions about what to teach in classrooms, we need to 
respond in the moment to the language of the children in the class 


because the children will give us clues as to where their interests lie. 
Are they wondering about valentines, or letters, or invitations? Are they 
writing lists? Are they printing the letter E over and over in every 
orientation possible and in every color in their crayon box? Do they 
arrive one morning bursting with interest in pig latin and by this interest 
now showing that they are ready to tackle code breaking at a new, 
higher level (Witte-Townsend & Whiting, 2005)? 


Children’s interests show us what they are ready to practice. They will 
practice on their own, and more often than many realize, teachers’ 
instruction and guided practice can follow: Teachers do not need to 
always lead the children. In some of today’s schools, in some 
classrooms, there is precious little of the spontaneous. Instead of 
supporting children in the zone of making, an overly zealous culture of 
testing has taken precedence. Testing and assessments have 
expanded until they now overwhelm the routine of the classroom for 
days at a time and go further than needed for giving teachers useful 
information needed for supporting children’s learning. Let us aim to 
find a “just right” balance of information gathering that is appropriate 
but not overwhelming. 


Let us understand that prescripted, mechanistic programs with empty, 
nonlanguage experiences cannot replace natural language. We must 
also use play, the arts, and rich language to balance the whole. Many 
schools have replaced the arts with a heavy emphasis on structured 
literacy practice. Let us move toward structured literacy practice that 
arises from rich experiences in the arts. Too many playgrounds have 
been replaced with crushed gravel and asphalt. Let us recognize that 
children need access to natural, physical environments for healthy 
overall development and move toward providing healthier learning 
environments (Louv, 2011). For too many children, recess has been 
eliminated or reduced, and all the need a child has for the 
choreography of the whole has been left behind. 


NCLB-induced culture in schools has provided a world of nonmeaning 
in which children predominantly experience language as stable and 
ordered. A real language is one where meaning is a fleeting thing: 
Lawmakers, parents, and educators who neglect the significance of 
this are likely to throw up unintended roadblocks that tamp down 
learning. 


While structure in learning is necessary, it has inherent limits. Who of 
us cannot remember the agony of being held back by structures that 
just didn’t fit our minds and our bodies? Do teens sometimes need to 
be invited to write in the style of a stream-of-consciousness novel, to 


develop a dictionary of slang, or to imitate a J. D. Salinger approach to 
language? If they are so invited, will their thoughts flow effortlessly out 
of their emotional core? Sometimes the unconventional is more 
productive, with the permission to speak freely making it all the more 
appealing because it is dangerous, socially unacceptable, and 
somewhat muddled. 


When linguistic and cultural research has long shown that children 
create their own reality from the milieu in which they are immersed 
(Chukovsky, 1963), why do we insist on teaching conventional 
language forms in the absence of play and exploration? Why do we 
approach literacy as if it were a system of objects? What if language 
cannot be taught directly, moving from page to brain, but can only be 
created from within a living, moving human being? Interaction and 
experience are important in language learning, especially in the early 
stages (Wolf, 2008), despite the pronouncements of the National 
Reading Panel (National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, 2000). Literacy, or use of language in conventional 
ways, is not a matter of reason and structure only. It is also a matter of 
the art of being and is of the heart as much as it is of mind and 
experience. 


In play, children learn how language works. They learn to manage 
themselves as much as they learn to manage language. Through use, 
they practice and come to understand rules of language such as 
correct verb and noun placement and how to make question-and- 
answer formats work. At the same time, they achieve a social back- 
and-forth, a reading of social meaning that quickens the memory and 
stimulates the mind, even as they try to outdo each other. Why can’t 
we encourage this sort of activity more often and recognize it for the 
evidence of language development that it reveals? 


Most adults are comfortable when children sit quietly in desks in 
orderly rows, filling in tidy blanks on worksheets. The difficulty with this 
is that when we look closely, we realize that out of a class of children 
so occupied, some will not be paying attention and getting it right. If 
you observe carefully, perhaps you will see those who are patiently 
resisting this excessive structure by doodling, chatting, dropping 
pencils and finding them, stuffing papers into the backs of their desks, 
sitting with their eyes half shut, their pencils not moving at all. 
Pretending. Playing. Ironically, the children who know the answers and 
don’t need to practice writing them down are the ones most willing to 
slot them into the blanks on workbook pages. They do it partly 
because it is easy for them but mostly because they love their teachers 
and will do anything to please them. The students who refuse to 


complete the assigned work may actually have the most integrity, 
because they refuse to be compromised. But these students, in today’s 
schools, are “failing.” What truth could be brought to bear if we were to 
describe them differently? We must provide classrooms where a child’s 
eyes are alight with sensed meaning as inner movement is valued. 


Unfortunately, in today’s schools, most of the language children 
experience is in one mode, the regulatory mode—for example, “Put the 
candy down. Don’t touch it.” Halliday (1977) described this mode as 
one of seven that make up natural uses of language, and all need to 
be part of a child’s daily learning. Smith (1977) described an additional 
three modes of language that children also use naturally. What 
happened to the integrity of classroom language and literacy teaching 
practice when the foundational work of researchers such as Halliday 
and Smith was ignored by the National Reading Panel (National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 2000) and 
subsequently deemphasized to the point where their insights 
disappeared? If you were to spend a day following children in school, 
you might see cause for concern—as | have. Some classrooms cause 
me no concern: In those classrooms where educators employ 
language arts/literacy approaches such as those developed by Lucy 
Calkins (1994), Debbie Miller (2002), and Irene Fountas and Gay Su 
Pinnell (2006), | see empowered, personal thinking; | see doing and 
meaning-making that is of and for the child. | see the children learning 
using a full range of language modes and more tolerance for muddle. 


But in classrooms where some of the approved, overly structured 
programs are used, there is little room for thinking, and the regulatory 
mode predominates. | propose that curriculum should flow naturally 
and effectively from the child’s language acquisition and experience; it 
should be complemented by their teachers’ professional knowledge of 
language development and a child-friendly structure. Beyond this, 
classrooms need a supply of high-quality and varied fiction and 
nonfiction books; reference materials; the ability to nurture classroom 
conversation; technological portals to the wide, wide world; and an 
excellent system for adapting to and keeping track of individual student 
progress. 


The previously given curriculum would not impose unnatural ambiguity 
and could be alive with the understanding that study of language forms 
must occur in use. Children would be empowered to develop a 
sufficient understanding of how language works without being forced to 
continually and predominantly study and be tested primarily on only 
the forms, most notably the regulatory forms. 


Of course, children do need to learn conventional forms, but we must 
be wary of our egocentric, cultural biases that predispose us, as 
adults, to confuse the underlying issues involved, whether we are 
teachers, parents, or members of Congress. When we want children to 
learn correct language use, they must have interactive experiences 
that allow natural use and expression. The study of form will not lead 
them to an understanding of form unless they already have an 
embodied sense of the language through their experience. While 
useful in its place, the regulatory mode is technological, and it is 
always and only about structure. Too heavily imposed, it weighs down 
the natural energy of learning. Emerging research in the field of 
psychology tells us that learning is optimal when it occurs within a 
synchronistic, sensual flow, not when it is linear and stripped down 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 2008). 


The need for us to respond to children’s learning needs in complex 
ways is exemplified by the nature of American culture. Individual 
differences in background can be extreme, which results in difficulty in 
matching the mechanized curricula favored by proponents of NCLB 
and like measures to children’s learning needs. Some children have 
500 books in their bedrooms and daily conversations with their 
parents; others have few, if any, books in their homes and rarely, if 
ever, engage in conversation. In the community where | live and work, 
kindergarten teachers observe that fewer than 50% of children have 
ever been cuddled and read to, even once, when they arrive at school 
on their first day of kindergarten. Think of all of these children thrown 
together in classrooms where the most common form of language 
used is regulatory—is it adequate for any of them? 


What does this mean in the context of the everyday classroom? 
Effective instruction in the literacy classroom should involve all the 
natural uses of language, on a regular basis, in interactive situations. 
Language learning requires real, interactive situations—not only formal 
grammar lessons. We must not assume that reducing language by 
removing ambiguity, fun, and liveliness from the learning experience 
will be of help. Traditional grammar lessons are about language, but 
they are not real language in use and contribute little to the moments 
of shared satisfaction that should spontaneously arise when new levels 
of language mastery are achieved. 


It is the child who must find his or her way through the ambiguous 
while working with real language if meaning is to emerge. However, 
such concepts are not easily communicated. Parents and the U.S. 
Secretary of Education alike may demand that young children receive 
lessons in formal grammar, taught in a formal way, not realizing the 


inefficiency of this method if it is overused or used at the wrong time. It 
can be difficult to explain why another method that might seem open 
and muddled could actually be more efficient. We must remember that 
every language interaction that has meaning has it because of, not 
despite, the social context within which it emerged. Conversation, 
emotion, and shared understanding are essential to active minds, 
healthy lives, and vibrant classrooms. 


If children are allowed to retain an instinctive, natural, spontaneous, 
playful approach to language learning, will they trust their instinct for 
making appropriate choices in other life situations? If they have the 
freedom to sense and move freely in cognitive space, are they more 
likely to continue to trust their own perceptions? When children play 
with language, they are not losing control or acting without control, 
sense, or meaning. Rather, like poets, they are using their language to 
achieve new, higher levels of form, of control, and of meaning. 
Confidence emerges. Awareness of and respect for this process will 
help educators to ensure an appropriate choreography of structured/ 
nonstructured learning events for the children in our classrooms. 


Educators cannot pretend that a heavily structured learning 
environment provides for anything more than a heavily structured— 
and heavily restricted—thinking environment. There is a way to undo 
the decade-long assault on thinking that has overtaken public schools. 
While we are determined to teach children to use the conventions of 
written and spoken language, let us remember this: In any given 
moment, children naturally move toward and make necessary 
structure, but their moves are more like those of artists and poets than 
like machines. While we teach them necessary structure, let us 
remember the nature of the process of thinking. Let us turn toward an 
educational vision that will nourish the full range of capabilities of the 
children of Homo sapiens: we who know that we know. 
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Chapter 20 The 2018 Wave of 
Teacher Strikes A Turning Point for 
Our Schools? 


Stan Karp 
Adam Sanchez 


The West Virginia strike began in late February when some 20,000 
classroom teachers and thousands of other employees shut down 
schools across all 55 counties. Across the state, teachers and school 
workers demonstrated for higher pay and other gains. Protesters lined 
the streets with signs, and in Charleston, strikers swarmed outside the 
Capitol building and at times even took over parts of it. 


“This was a day that | will always remember!” wrote Tiffany Jones, a 
teacher at Bluefield High School in southern West Virginia, who was 
recalling one of the nine days of the strike. “The energy was palpable 
and the enthusiasm could be felt across generations of educators.” 


This energy and enthusiasm, especially after the West Virginia strike 
won 5 percent raises for all public employees, has inspired teachers in 
other states to take a stand, injecting much-needed militancy into a 
waning labor movement and fundamentally reshaping the struggle for 
public education. 


As of late May, walkouts in Colorado and North Carolina have followed 
statewide actions in West Virginia, Oklahoma, Arizona, and Kentucky. 
Some of these protests won significant, even if modest, gains in 
teachers’ salaries and funding for schools. Others won political 
promises that have yet to be redeemed. But all have contributed to the 
groundswell of teacher walkouts, and it’s unclear how it will carry on 
into next year. 


Weiner, Lois. “Teacher Unionism Reborn.” New Politics Journal. Winter 2012, Vol: 
XIII-4, No. 52. Reprinted with permission of New Politics, https://newpol.org/, and 
Dr. Lois Weiner, Professor Emerita, New Jersey City University, loisweiner.net. 


What Is Driving the Teacher Rebellion? 


The wave of struggles sweeping through the United States are more 
than “red state” revolts. They are rebellions against the austerity and 
privatization that has been driving federal and state economic policy 
for decades. 


The dynamics and political landscape are different in each state. 
However, almost all of the states where statewide actions have 
occurred are right-to-work states, which have seen the steepest cuts in 
school funding and sharpest erosion of teacher pay and benefits. 
These states are less likely to have collective bargaining rights and 
local district contracts. This puts more focus on state budgets and 
state decisions about health care and pensions, and encourages 
statewide action focused on the legislature. Consequently, many of the 
walkouts have been more akin to mass political protests seeking broad 
changes in public policy. 


But other common factors underlying these grassroots protests are 
likely to keep rebellion spreading to “purple” states like Colorado 
(where there was a walkout in April) and North Carolina (May) and 
beyond. Almost everywhere in “red states” and “blue states” alike, 
budget and tax policy has been used to erode social services, shrink 
public space, undermine union power, and transfer wealth upward, all 
the while making the lives of working people harder. 


Teachers have been both key targets and witnesses to this class 
warfare. As Mingo County, West Virginia, high school language arts 
teacher Katie Endicott told a solidarity meeting in New York City, “I first 
started teaching 10 years ago and it was a different county . . . coal 
was booming and . . . a lot of our students came from coal mining 
families. So Dad was making more than $100,000 a year as a coal 
miner. . .. Now some of these same families, 10 years later... we’re 
having to hand out backpacks so they can eat over the weekend. .. . 
[Teaching] is now the best paying job that we have.” 


Yet teachers in West Virginia have seen their inflation-adjusted 
salaries fall by more than 11 percent since the 2009 recession. 
Nationally, teacher pay is down nearly 5 percent. 


“Not surprisingly,” noted an Economic Policy Institute report, “striking 
teachers live in states with some of the largest pay gaps. In Arizona, 
teachers earn just 63 cents on the dollar compared with other college 


graduates. That gap is 79 cents in Kentucky, 67 cents in Oklahoma, 
and 75 cents in West Virginia. These gaps amount to vast differences 
in earning over a career.” 


As middle school science teacher Rebecca Garelli, one of the key 
organizers of the Arizona strike, told us, “Here you have to have two or 
three jobs or you can’t have a family.” Whether teachers are forced to 
work a second or third job or sell plasma to make ends meet, it’s clear 
that compensation in the states that have borne the brunt of federal 
and state austerity is at crisis levels. 


The cuts to teacher pay are part of larger slashes to school funding. 
While the chronic underfunding of public education has always been a 
fundamental fact of school life in the United States, in many states it’s 
been getting worse. Most states have not returned to prerecession 
funding levels. In 2015, 29 states were providing less total school 
funding per student than they were in 2008. Some of the sharpest cuts 
were in states that saw walkouts this spring. General funding per 
student is down more than 11 percent from 2008 levels in West 
Virginia, 13 percent in Arizona, 15 percent in Kentucky, and 28 percent 
in Oklahoma. 


Nationally, the number of public K-12 teachers and other school staff 
has fallen by 135,000, while the number of students rose more than 
1.4 million. The cuts to public education mean larger class sizes, old 
textbooks, and in Oklahoma and Colorado, a four-day week in many 
school districts. And in addition to lower salaries, for teachers this has 
also meant cuts to benefits. 


Teacher pensions and health benefits, where they exist at all, have 
been slashed. Often the reductions have been accompanied by high 
levels of disrespect. As The New Republic reported, “In West Virginia, 
Mingo County special education teacher Brandon Wolford said it was 
the insurance changes that started the wave of outrage: ‘They were 
trying to make us wear Fitbits. If we didn’t get so many steps per day, 
our premiums were going to increase $25 per month.” 


These economic attacks paralleled more than a decade of bipartisan 
corporate “reform” that included test-based evaluation plans, reduced 
job security, the expansion of privatized charters, and the erosion of 
professional status—leaving teachers battered and demoralized. 


But the struggle in West Virginia showed teachers around the country 
that a different path was possible. In Oklahoma, where organizing for a 
strike had begun before the West Virginia walkout, Larry Cagle, a 


Tulsa high school teacher and the creator of the Oklahoma Educators 
United Facebook page, stated, “To have West Virginia teachers out 
there showing us what it was going to look like was important: the 
morale boosting that we weren't alone, that a whole state of teachers 
could stand together.” 


Arizona middle school teacher Sarah Giddings wrote for the Rethinking 
Schools blog that before the West Virginia strike, “a growing number of 
teachers, including myself, began to feel overwhelmed, demoralized, 
and paralyzed in a system that worked to undermine our ability to be 
the effective and meaningful teachers that we could be.” 


“The West Virginia teachers’ strike,” Giddings wrote, “opened our eyes 
to an empowering alternative reality of what is possible if we 
collectively organize and come together in solidarity.” 


Who’s Afraid of the Teachers? 


As the walkouts spread like wildfire, they are coming into conflict with 
some of the biggest corporate interests in the country, who on the one 
hand are increasingly desperate to contain the upsurge and on the 
other are determined to press ahead with their plans for austerity and 
privatization. 


For example, as soon as the ink was dry on the West Virginia bill that 
gave public employees a 5 percent raise, Republicans began claiming 
they would fund the raise through cuts to services and Medicaid. 


But the final bill contained no such provision. According to West 
Virginia Spanish teacher Emily Comer, “Basically, they’re kicking the 
can down the road. We’re engaged in an ongoing fight to raise taxes 
on corporations and extractive industries; we don’t want to see cuts to 
essential services and we don't want to see regressive taxes like a 
soda tax or a cigarette tax. We don’t want our raises funded on the 
backs of poor people.” 


High school student Cameron Olbert made a similar connection when 
speaking at a student rally during the Oklahoma walkout: 


The poor and working class . . . have already paid more than 
enough into the system. It’s time to ask those who can best afford 
it to pay their fair share too. That means we stop starving public 
education just so we can feed Big Oil. That means we reform our 
income tax system. It means that we eliminate useless deductions 
that only benefit the rich and do nothing for people like us. 


Indeed, part of Oklahoma’s funding crisis comes from the fact that 
legislators have consistently cut taxes on oil and gas companies and 
the wealthiest Oklahomans throughout the recession. 


In Arizona, Governor Doug Ducey and a Republican legislature tried to 
quell the rebellion by belatedly promising pay increases and some 
modest restoration of school funding cuts. But at the same time, Ducey 
and the Koch brothers are pursuing the wholesale privatization of 
Arizona schools through voucher and charter schemes. The latest 
state budget proposal to fund salary and school aid increases also 
includes $2 million for obscenely misnamed “freedom schools,” which 
are actually right-wing think tanks designed to further the Kochs’ 
privatization agenda. 


This is why the right-wing State Policy Network, funded by the 
billionaire Koch brothers and the Walton Family Foundation, put out a 
list of talking points in April to advise legislators on how to discredit 
teacher strikes. 


The talking points emphasize that “strikes hurt kids and low-income 
families,” while ignoring the effects of chronic underfunding of schools, 
and encourage legislators to contact the State Policy Network if they 
“need assistance with messaging for your state’s specific situation.” 


But so far, the public’s not buying it. An Associated Press-NORC poll 
found that 78 percent of the U.S. population think teacher pay is too 
low, and a majority supports the use of strikes to win better pay, with 
only 25 percent opposing. Even more encouraging is that among the 
participants who had heard of the recent teacher strikes, 80 percent 
say they approve of the tactic. 


If this support continues to hold and teachers continue to win 
significant gains from striking, it’s quite possible the walkouts could 
continue next school year. 


Beyond the “Red States”: How Far Will the 
Revolt Spread? 


Because the attack on teachers and public education has been 
national, the urge to fight back has crossed state lines at a rapid pace. 
This attack has been thoroughly bipartisan. It was Arne Duncan, 
Obama's Secretary of Education, who declared austerity for school 
budgets “the new normal” and “an opportunity for innovation.” The 
expansion of privatized charters, erosion of teacher pay and job 
protections, and test-based teacher evaluation all had bipartisan 
support. 


While so far the teacher revolt has mostly hit Republican-controlled 
state legislatures, similar dynamics are at work in “blue states.” As Jeff 
Bryant, editor of the Education Opportunity Network, reported in April, 


In a startling sign that teacher uprisings may move to purple and 
blue states too, Colorado teachers recently left schools and 
stormed the state Capitol to protest their subpar wages—ranked 
46th in the nation, reports the New York Times, and “rock bottom” 
when compared to other professionals in the state. “Colorado has 
a Democratic governor,” notes the Times, “and a Legislature split 
between Democrats and Republicans.” 


In fact, describing the teacher strikes as a “red state” revolt tends to 
limit recognition of the national, bipartisan character of the attacks on 
public education rather than accurately explain what is happening. In 
West Virginia, for example, the state legislature was controlled by the 
Democratic Party for 82 years, and only in 2014 turned Republican. It’s 
impossible to understand the decades of attacks on public education 
and working-class living standards that produced the teacher revolt, 
without including the role of the Democratic Party. 


As Arizona organizer Rebecca Garelli, who worked as a teacher for 
more than a decade in Chicago before moving to Arizona last July, put 
it, “It’s not only a red state thing. This is a nationwide crisis. That’s 
because it comes down to the funding.” 


Even state-by-state funding comparisons regularly quoted in the media 
to pinpoint the causes of teachers’ anger can obscure more than they 
illuminate. For example, while many “red states” are at the bottom in 
terms of teacher pay, when that pay is adjusted for cost of living, the 


results reveal an erosion of living standards that penetrates deep into 
Democratic-controlled territory. New York and California, typically 
ranked among the top in teacher pay, come out 17th and 19th when 
adjusted for cost of living—below Kentucky. Washington, with a 
Democratic governor and legislature, ranks near the bottom, below 
West Virginia and Oklahoma. Democratic-controlled Hawaii is dead 
last. 


The state-by-state comparisons of education funding also can hide 
deep inequities within states. According to the Education Law Center 
(ELC), several Democratic-controlled states rank among the bottom in 
terms of the fairness of funding distribution. Illinois, for example, is 
ranked 50th because its regressive funding distribution means high- 
poverty school districts get only 73 cents for every dollar that low- 
poverty districts receive. 


This is why the photographs of broken chairs and tattered textbooks 
Oklahoma teachers posted on social media during their strike eerily 
echoed the videos of Baltimore schools posted a few months earlier 
during a winter storm. Without money for heat, pipes froze and burst, 
flooding classrooms and forcing students to wear winter coats in 
several Baltimore schools. Though Maryland is ranked 12th by ELC in 
overall levels of school funding, it ranked 38th for funding distribution, 
with high-poverty districts in the state receiving 9 percent less funding 
than their wealthier neighbors. 


All this is not to ignore the fact that the attacks on teachers and 
schools have been particularly severe in many of the states where 
teacher strikes erupted. But it’s worth underscoring that these states 
are just the weakest links in a national chain of austerity. Whether it’s 
low teacher pay, a reduction in pensions or health benefits, large class 
sizes, aging textbooks, few supplies, crumbling buildings, or cuts to 
programs and services, no state has been immune. 


Through headlines like “Rotten Apples” and “Why We Must Fire Bad 
Teachers,” the corporate media blamed educators for the failures of 
our schools while ignoring the cuts that were making teachers’ jobs 
increasingly difficult. Converting public schools to charters and using 
standardized test scores to close schools and fire teachers have been 
touted as “solutions” to our “broken” education system that 
conveniently did not require increased or more equitable funding. 


The fact that this year’s teacher protests have changed the national 
focus on education from charters and testing to salaries and school 
funding is a remarkable shift. Rather than being on the defensive, 


fighting against school closures and increased tests, teachers have 
gone on the offensive, demanding more money be pumped into the 
school system. 


In doing so, striking educators in West Virginia, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Arizona, Colorado, North Carolina, and elsewhere are teaching us all. 
As Oklahoma high school student Ravi Patel pointed out at a rally 
during the Oklahoma strike, “Our teachers are setting an example of 
bravery by standing up to ignorance and inaction. Our teachers are 
setting an example of engagement in activism . . . our teachers are 
setting a better example than our legislators have for the past decade.” 


Equally impressive has been the emergence of teachers as collective 
voices for their communities. As Oklahoma organizer Larry Cagle put 
it, “We made the argument early on to students that it was about them. 
Yes, I'd like a raise, but I’m mad because you're getting a crappy 
education and you should be too.” The walkouts in West Virginia and 
Arizona turned down raises that included only teachers and excluded 
support staff and other public workers. Many demanded increases in 
state spending beyond schools for public services that had been 
starved for years. While it will take broader, sustained efforts to win all 
the demands raised during the strikes, the walkouts were lessons in 
social mobilization, led largely by women and drawing inspiration and 
energy from #BlackLivesMatter, #MeToo, and the March for Our Lives. 


Another unanswered question is how this dynamic of grassroots 
uprising from below will play out in states with collective bargaining 
rights and union-negotiated local contracts. That landscape is shifting 
too, with unions battered by more than a decade of corporate reform, 
austerity budgets, accelerated privatization, and imminent legal attacks 
from the Supreme Court (see “Transforming Teacher Unions in a Post- 
Janus World” by Bob Peterson). 


But the key question for teachers everywhere is whether they are 
organized enough to channel the energy sparked by West Virginia into 
fighting for greatly expanded support for public education and a 
broader political turn away from austerity and privatization. These 
rebellions have raised the expectations of teachers about what is 
possible. They channeled the years of pent-up anger into the largest 
strike wave in decades. Let’s hope it continues to spread until every 
school has the resources needed to make high-quality education 
possible. 
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Chapter 21 Teachers as Social 
Justice Warriors An Imperative for 
Meeting the Demands of the 21st 
Century 


Gloria Graves-Holmes 


Power concedes nothing without demand. It never did and it never 
will. Find out just what any people will quietly submit to and you 
have found out the exact measure of injustice and wrong which 
will be imposed upon them. 


—(Frederick Douglass, 1857) 


Recently, during a public talk, | was taken aback when a local politician 
began to malign social justice activists and to speak sneeringly about 
what he called social justice warriors; he trivialized justice and those 
who actively sought it. In my mind, he was misappropriating and 
decontextualizing the term social justice, and he caused me to think 
about the implications this debate has for issues | care about such as 
diversity, intercultural communication, public education, teaching, and 
teacher preparation. Without knowing it, he inspired me to write this 
essay. 


Source: Fostering Connection, Community, and Competence in Diverse 
Classrooms. © Gloria Graves-Holmes. Reprinted with permission. 


Listening to this politician reconfirmed for me that it is misguided to 
assume a common understanding of what social justice actually 
means even though it is implicit in America’s constitutionally endorsed 
moral stance stating unequivocally that “we hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights.” 


Unknowingly, this politician reminded me that the fight for justice and 
against injustice should be taking place in America’s schools. 
Teachers are critical. They can, and should, play a vital role by being 
social justice warriors themselves, as well as by preparing their own 


students to be social justice warriors. 


This is hugely important because education should not simply be about 
producing literate, content-stuffed students. It should be about social 
transformation. It should be about believing that America can, and 
should, live up to its own dream of itself as a nation in which justice is 
more than a mere rhetorical flourish. 


This politician also reminded me that there are real perils when 
educators take a laissez-faire approach to teaching students about 
what democracy is and is not. This means ensuring that American 
classrooms are actively molding young citizens who will understand 
the difference between justice and injustice and who understand that 
dissent, though risky, is sometimes called for. This means producing 
critical thinkers who are capable of identifying and challenging 
systemic injustice and believe that working to achieve justice for allis a 
citizen’s obligation, rather than a choice. 


Grant and Sleeter (2007) argue that “political participatory 
consciousness should be learned in school . . . [because the] school is 
the primary social institution, outside the immediate family and perhaps 
religious institutions, in which young people spend much of their time. 
As such, the school is an ideal place for young people to learn 
collectively how to make an impact on social institutions” (pp. 258— 
259). 


Arguing that teachers, preservice and in-service, should be trained to 
be social justice warriors is an attempt to reclaim the idea of social 
justice from those who would defile and discredit it for political 
expediency. And yet, training teachers to be social justice warriors is 
not politically neutral because teaching is, and has always been, a 
political process. Decisions about what to teach, how to teach, and 
whom to teach have always been tinged with political bias, and to 
ignore this is delusional and counterproductive. 


Arguing that teachers, preservice and in-service, should be trained to 
be social justice warriors is far bigger than asking individual teachers 
to make a personal commitment to a philosophy of teaching or to a 
random series of activities or behaviors. This is about seeing America 
differently. This is about deconstructing and reconstructing how we 
conceptualize the role of teacher. This is about deconstructing and 
reconstructing how we conceptualize teacher education. This is about 
deconstructing and reconstructing traditional classroom practice. 
Essentially, this is an argument for wholesale educational reform, and 
the basic idea is not a new one. 


Decades ago, in his seminal work Democracy and Education, John 
Dewey (1963) examined the explicit and implicit ideas and values that 
define a democratic society and applied them to the challenges 
confronting public education. Considered by many the dean or father 
of American progressive education, Dewey saw democracy as the 
bedrock of American education, and in his view, democratic values 
provided the necessary philosophical underpinnings for how we, as a 
nation, should conceptualize education in American schools. He saw 
education as an essential social and socializing function and, 
importantly, a way to develop and “free” intelligence and “emancipate” 
the mind. 


To some extent, how we think about the future is predicated on how 
we feel about risk-taking. For example, embracing future change 
usually involves courageously creeping toward a scary unknown that 
forces us out of our comfort zones making us feel vulnerable. 
However, being wedded to the past is, in some ways, risk-free 
because it involves reconstructing or reconstituting a known series of 
practices and beliefs despite the fact that they may not have served all 
groups well. In the end, how society relates to the past informs how 
committed we are to freeing intelligence and emancipating the mind, 
and this can challenge and undermine social justice goals and 
ideologies. 


In 1916 Dewey (1963) expressed a belief that “every society which has 
ever existed, [is] full of inequity . . . [therefore, progressive education 
should aim to correct] unfair privilege and unfair deprivation, not to 
perpetuate them” (pp. 119-120). What this means, among other 
things, is that education is of supreme importance as an organizing 
and socializing force. It neither exists, nor is developed, in a vacuum, 
and there is, or should be, a cause and effect relationship between 
what happens in society and what happens in schools. What we don’t 
want, according to Dewey (1963), is to see education as an instrument 
that facilitates the “exploitation of one class by another” (p. 98). What 
we don’t want is the separation of people into privileged and subject 
classes or education that “educate[s] some into masters, [and] 
educate[s] others into slaves” (Dewey, 1963, p. 84). Dewey concluded 
that unless democratic ideals dominate the public education system, 
education is a farce and a tragic delusion. 


The idea that you have to advocate teaching for social justice is a 
sad statement about the moral sensibility in our schools and 
society. 


—Herbert Kohl (2000/2001) 


America presumes to know what justice is and is not because it 
presumes that it is a just nation. Words like equality, equity, and justice 
are key values embedded in the cherished American Dream, and for 
most Americans, these ideas are neither ambiguous nor elusive 
because they are cloaked over Americans like heavy garments and 
have always been part of the country’s DNA. Justice and its 
companions, freedom and liberty, are ingrained in American children 
as soon as they enter public education systems. And yet Americans 
have always had to use qualifiers when referring to justice because too 
often justice, like beauty, is in the eye of the beholder. Too often justice 
has been controlled by those with power and privilege, and they 
dispensed it if, and when, it served their best interests to do so. And, in 
many ways, it seems paradoxical to speak of justice, power, and 
privilege in the same sentence because too often in American society, 
justice, power, and privilege are non sequiturs. 


Even a superficial look at American history shows it replete with 
evidence of the unevenness of American justice. It was evident in the 
attempts to dehumanize entire groups of people, it was evident in the 
systematic attempts to deny certain groups equal access to the 
constitutionally guaranteed pursuit of happiness, and it was evident in 
the attempts to fortify the cast-iron economic system that stratified 
poverty and wealth. 


Multicultural social justice education, one of the most aggressive and 
comprehensive school reform movements, developed as a response to 
the unevenness of justice and equity in American schools and society. 
It is designed to interrupt bias and institutionalize justice in the overall 
educative process. This is important because social justice should not 
and cannot be divorced from the everyday life of schooling, nor can it 
be absolved from indirect responsibility for acts of violence or hatred or 
unfairness that occur in schools (or in society) because either students 
have not been taught, or are not being taught, that there is a nexus 
between social justice, democracy, and American citizenship. This is 
especially important if we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights. 


This includes the civil right to an equal and equitable education in 
American schools. Either we do democracy every day or we're doing 
the obverse: de-democratizing public education. Every day we are 
either building it up or tearing it down because issues related to 
democracy and social justice are being played out in everyday acts of 
bias, antibias, compassion, or contempt (whether subtle or overt). In 
America, social justice needs advocates; it needs warriors. 


A multicultural social justice approach to teaching privileges critical 
thinking; it is an antidote to a mindless, uncritical acceptance of the 
status quo. A multicultural social justice approach “holds that the 
school should consciously and actively teach and model participatory 
democratic living and that the entire school experience should be 
reoriented to address difference and justice based on race, social 
class, language, disability, sexual orientation, religion, and gender, 
both locally and globally” (Grant & Sleeter, 2007, p. 259). Ultimately, a 
multicultural social justice education approach challenges, and works 
to eradicate, various intersecting forms of social oppression, and 
research shows that even young children can learn these lessons. 


According to Tatum (1997), “We are better able to resist the negative 
impact of oppressive messages when we see them coming than when 
they are invisible to us” (p. 47). She goes on to say, “While some may 
think it is a burden to children to encourage this critical consciousness, 
| consider it a gift” (p. 47). According to Derman-Sparks and the A.B.C. 
Task Force (1989), a young child can be taught to recognize that when 
they are targets of discrimination, they have the right to say, “That’s 
not fair’ or “I don’t like that” (p. 77). And for children to develop 
empathy and respect for diversity, they need to be able to say, 


“| don't like what you’re doing” to a child who is abusing another 
child. If we teach children to recognize injustice, then we must 
also teach them that people can create positive change by 
working together. . .. Through activism activities, children build 
the confidence and skills for becoming adults who assert, in the 
face of injustice, “I have the responsibility to deal with it, | know 
how to deal with it, | will deal with it.” (Derman-Sparks & A.B.C. 
Task Force, 1989, p. 77) 


Multicultural social justice education was born out of the heated (often 
violent) conflicts of the civil rights era and focuses on justice in terms of 
the dynamics of social power and privilege. As a result, it forces 
educators to interrogate systems of power and confront social injustice 
in the forms of racism, sexism, classism, and institutional 
discrimination. It challenges and deconstructs existing curricula that 
present myopic Anglo-centric worldviews that marginalize or demonize 
anyone who is different from the perceived norm. 


As areform movement, multicultural social justice education requires 
change on both the personal and institutional levels, and although 
most educators and theorists tend to begin with, and focus on, 
transforming organizational policies and practices, | argue that 
transformational teaching and transformational leadership must begin 


on a more personal level from within each individual person. Honest 
self-awareness and appraisal will allow educators to see themselves 
truly so they can begin the process of recognizing and uprooting 
deeply held stereotypes, biases, and prejudices that prevent them from 
seeing how, when, and where social injustice is operative in their 
schools. 


Teachers cannot teach their students to become what they are not. In 
other words, if you have not trained yourself to be a social justice 
warrior, efforts to develop these skills, attitudes, and behaviors in your 
students would be pointless, insincere, and dishonest. Unless a 
teacher is willing to go on a difficult, even painful, journey of 
introspection and acknowledge a mind-set, developed over a lifetime, 
that either implicitly or explicitly undermines social justice, how can 
they hope to champion social justice? How can they be role models for 
their students? How can they expose implicit (unconscious) biases that 
may have made them complicit in sustaining, promoting, or actualizing 
unfair policies and practices in their classrooms and schools? Without 
this introspection, how can teachers navigate the tension between their 
actions and their personal belief systems? 


Many years ago, in his study of the nature of prejudice, Gordon Allport 
(1979) offered an astute psycho-social analysis of this dichotomous 
thinking about America and democracy and freedom and justice that 
links it to stages of human development, how we learn prejudice, and 
perceptions of social dominance. Looking at in-groups and out-groups 
through a racial lens, he pointed out that even young American 
children have internalized the idea that there is a socially condoned, 
and therefore acceptable, difference between their public stance 
regarding justice and equality and their privately held beliefs and 
attitudes toward individuals and groups that Toni Morrison calls the 
“not me.” According to Allport (1979), white American children learn 
very early that they live in a culture that encourages ethnocentrism, but 


at the same time [they] must give lip service to democracy and 
equality, or at least ascribe some good qualities to . . . minority 
group[s] and somehow plausibly justify the remaining disapproval 
that one expresses. It takes the child well into adolescence to 
learn the peculiar double-talk appropriate to prejudice in a 
democracy. . . . Now when the teaching of the schools takes 
effect, the child learns a new verbal norm: he must talk 
democratically. He must profess to regard all races and creeds as 
equal... . Prejudiced talk and democratic talk are reserved for 
appropriate occasions, and rationalizations are ready for whatever 
occasions require them. Even conduct is varied according to 


circumstances. . . . Double-dealing, like double-talk is hard to 
learn. It takes the entire period of childhood and much of 
adolescence to master the art of ethnocentrism. (p. 310) 


By adulthood, most have become masters of duplicity because these 
contradictory ways of thinking, speaking, and behaving have taken 
deep root. In a sense, as a society, we’ve normalized this through a 
pattern of socially condoned double-dealing and double-talking about 
personal biases and public positions on these same subjects. It’s easy 
to imagine what this could look like on an individual or interpersonal 
level. For example, a white male could worship a black sports figure 
but simultaneously could resist the idea of welcoming him into the 
family as a son-in-law, into the social circle as a friend, or into the 
community as a neighbor. 


Allport’s work continues to be significant because it highlights the 
complex challenges for educators who want to become social justice 
warriors and who want to implement social justice pedagogies. And yet 
can educators merely give lip service to the ideals and values they are 
morally and professionally obligated to promote? Can educators afford 
to ignore or dismiss these contradictions and inconsistencies as they 
are manifested in society, in their schools, and more importantly in 
themselves, especially when the lives of children and the future of 
society is at stake? 


Although it is clear that these are complex questions with no simple 
answers, it is equally clear that these questions pose particular 
challenges for educators. Palmer’s (1998) prescient statement “We 
teach who we are” forces us to confront this reality (p. 2). However, it 
is equally true that teachers lead where they want to go. And where 
they want to go is informed by everything that shapes their thinking 
and their being. If they embody justice, then that’s where they will lead 
their students. 


Teachers must embody justice because they and school leaders 
occupy a unique space in our social structure; have special 
responsibilities; and are held to different and higher moral, ethical, and 
behavioral standards than the average citizen because of the sacred 
cargo they are expected to carry—the nation’s children—who for better 
or worse represent the nation’s future. 


But embodying justice goes far beyond surface politics and political 
persuasion (e.g., conservative, liberal, libertarian, or progressive 

ideologies). In subtler ways, this is also about perceptions of power, 
class, and the dynamics of sociopolitical and economic dominance, 


because what is just or unjust looks different if, socioeconomically, 
you’re on the top of the social hierarchy than it does if you’re on the 
bottom. This is partly because, as Tatum (1997) points out, “dominant 
groups generally do not like to be reminded of the existence of 
inequality,” whereas those who are without social, economic, or 
political power wallow in injustice daily (p. 24). 


If you're in a socially dominant group, you see the world from a 
different perch from those who are socially or economically beneath 
you. The irony is that being on top does not necessarily permit you to 
see or understand more; it may, in fact, result in you seeing or 
understanding less, sometimes much less, as in the case of former 
president George W. Bush’s infamous flight high above New Orleans 
ostensibly surveying the post-Katrina storm devastation. The president 
had a panoramic view of the landscape, but he saw and understood 
little about the suffering people beneath him, literally and figuratively. 
As a result, the overall governmental response to the suffering of those 
American citizens, most of whom were poor and black, was woefully 
inadequate. This demonstrated how a dominant social orientation can 
be desensitizing and can virtually make nondominant groups invisible, 
and their needs and demands irrelevant. On another level, the 
presidential response was a dramatic example of the 
institutionalization of social dominance. It was evident that in America, 
what constitutes social justice is not simply in the eye of the beholder; 
it is also under the control of the powerful, which makes this an 
important diversity issue. 


Social justice may look different if you are white than it does if you are 
a person of color; similarly, it may look different if you are rich than it 
does if you are poor; if you are heterosexual or homosexual; if you are 
Christian or Muslim; if you are male or female; the list can go on and 
on. The common denominator is power (who has it and who doesn’t) 
and the tension between the powerful and the powerless, between 
dominant and nondominant group membership, and the different 
values and perspectives this tension generates. 


What social justice is or is not, and whose interpretation should be 
predominant, is an important diversity issue because one of the tenets 
of multicultural education is that multiple perspectives must be 
acknowledged, encouraged, and validated. Therefore both liberal and 
conservative interpretations of social justice need to be heard and 
respected but also critiqued. However, because most educators are 
conditioned to think about diversity in terms of attitudes, values, and 
biases, in racial, cultural, or ethnic contexts, they rarely think of it in 
terms of diverse political beliefs or affiliations. In part, this is because 


as a nation, we’ve been taught that one’s politics is a private matter. 
As a result, it is even more rare for educators to think of political bias 
as a factor in school teaching and leadership. And yet attempting to 
excise “the political from the life of the mind” (Morrison, 1992, p. 12) is 
a costly erasure, what Toni Morrison (1992) calls “a kind of trembling 
hypochondria always curing itself with unnecessary surgery” (p. 12). 


For an educator, the costs of ignoring how personal political 
orientations inform thinking and decision-making are incalculable. 
Clearly, there is a nexus between personal politics, how one views 
democracy, how one interprets the meaning of social justice, and how 
one might imagine herself as a social justice warrior. 


The history of the term social justice warrior shows that even today, 
some respond to the term social justice as though it were an expletive, 
an idea that has no place in either the preparation of school educators 
or in-school practices, and they want to delete it from formal guidelines 
that shape objectives and goals, drive school policy, and inform 
classroom practice. They critique others for politicizing the concept, 
even as they themselves politicize it by equating social justice 
education with indoctrination and social engineering of the meanest 
sort. They have labeled it a radical social agenda that is antithetical to 
American values, especially the right of free speech. Heybach (2009) 
counters this anti-social justice argument by accusing the detractors 
themselves of having a radical social agenda that aims to “de- 
democratize the role of public education,” which is radical indeed. 
Heybach sharpens her point by arguing that along with equality, social 
justice is a defining element of the American democratic tradition and 
that removing social justice from educational discourse on any level 
would distort not only the meaning of democracy but also our 
understanding of the unfolding present as well as significant moments 
in America’s past. 


According to Heybach (2009), if we concede that the most democratic 
movements in U.S. history, such as the abolitionist movement, the 
suffragette movement, and the civil rights movement, embodied values 
of social justice, “then it follows that American democracy is indebted 
to radical social agendas. . . . [Further, to] deny this element of the 
national tradition as somehow outside the knowledge base that 
teacher candidates should learn is to alienate them from what is most 
democratic in United States history” (Heybach, 2009). 


We cannot take for granted that every teacher and school leader is 
aware of the many ways to conceptualize social justice, or that 
everyone is philosophically attuned to the same definition and 


interpretation of social justice, or that social justice or equity is a 
common goal. However, we can take for granted that personal politics 
can inflect (or infect) professional practice and filter how one 
conceptualizes social justice. This assumption presupposes that 
educators do not shed their political views and values when they walk 
through the doors of their schools, and that these values and beliefs 
shape their vision of how schools and society should operate, how 
policies are interpreted and implemented, and importantly how they 
relate to the children under their supervision and control. 


This raises the question of whether schoolteachers and leaders should 
have the power or privilege of interpreting social justice according to 
their personal tastes, attitudes, values, and political persuasions. If we 
concede that they do, given the perceived unbreachable connection 
between democracy and justice, doesn’t this also mean that they have 
the power to redefine democracy to fit a prevailing political agenda? 
And what if that political agenda is racist or homophobic or anti- 
Semitic? How would this impact the classroom practice or the school 
leadership of someone who harbors attitudes like these? Moreover, 
how do we reconcile any of this with an American’s right to exercise 
his or her free speech under the First Amendment? Again, there are no 
simple answers to any of these questions. But we must not ignore 
these issues because doing so further complicates the problems that 
already exist, condones stasis, and perpetuates injustice. 


In the end, it’s impossible to ignore the role of politics in the educative 
process. Among other things, it shows that sometimes those who are 
neither teachers nor school leaders, and are therefore divorced from 
the day-to-day activities in schools, shape school policy and practice 
for purely political ends. Unfortunately, often lost in this philosophical 
and rhetorical battleground are the children, especially the ones who, 
ironically, are waiting to be justly served by school systems that, at 
least rhetorically, revolve around the axis of justice daily. 


Multicultural social justice education can be seen as an outgrowth or 
expansion of multicultural education. Perhaps one way to peel it away 
from multicultural education is its insistence that equality and equity 
are not the same things and that equal access does not necessarily 
guarantee fairness. Multicultural social justice education involves 
advocacy to a high degree; is issues oriented; and is explicitly focused 
on social problems such as poverty, discrimination in housing, and the 
legal system and how they impinge on the teaching/learning process. 
This focus is action oriented, tends to be skewed toward the systemic 
injustice at the core of American society and schooling, and is guided 
by what people must do to make systemic changes. Ayers, Hunt, and 


Quinn (1998) put it this way: 


Teaching for social justice is teaching that arouses students, 
engages them in a quest to identify obstacles to their full 
humanity, to their freedom, and then to drive, to move against 
those obstacles. And so, the fundamental message of the teacher 
for social justice is: You can change the world. (p. xvii) 


But teaching for social justice is essentially absent from public school 
curricula. Traditionally, schools steer away from these risky 
discussions for a number of complex reasons including deeply 
ingrained belief systems about race and white dominance, adherence 
to curriculum structured to maintain a Eurocentric worldview, 
institutional racism, politics, fear, and importantly, the lack of skills to 
facilitate these sensitive discussions. And although necessary, this 
kind of teaching is also not easy, because conversations about these 
challenging topics are not part of the public discourse. For example, 
open interracial dialogue does not often occur in society, but it can— 
and should—take place in schools and classrooms. Honest 
conversations about race, particularly in racially mixed settings, involve 
risk, so they are rarely open and rarely result in personal growth and 
healing. Yet honest discussions can make a powerful difference that 
can be transformative, and this kind of transformation is an especially 
important goal for preservice teachers. 


Demographic research shows that the face of America is literally 
changing; the black/white racial paradigm has shifted. By 2040, 
European whites will no longer be the majority racial group in America. 
Hispanics, African Americans, and Asians will collectively comprise the 
majority of the American population. This is already true in our schools 
—the most diverse segment of U.S. society—where more than 50% of 
the K-12 population is now nonwhite. Despite this shift, statistics show 
that the teaching force will continue to be segregated, consisting 
largely of white women even as the student populations become 
increasingly diverse. Clearly, diversity and multiculturalism have forced 
themselves into the foreground of America’s social and political 
agenda, but this has a special significance for America’s schools. Two 
major reports by the Civil Rights Project document the implications of 
these changing demographics for teachers, schools, and multicultural 
education: Erica Frankenberg’s (2006) The Segregation of American 
Teachers and Frankenberg and Siegel-Hawley’s (2008) Are Teachers 
Prepared for Racially Changing Schools? This research shows that 
despite the increasing diversity in the student populations, white 
teachers generally have little or no training in dealing with racial or 


ethnic diversity. According to Frankenberg (2006), 


White teachers comprise an overwhelming majority of the nation’s 
teachers. Yet, our data indicate that white teachers were the least 
likely to have had much experience with racial diversity and 
remain remarkably isolated. Not only did white teachers, on 
average, attend schools when they were elementary school 
students that were over 90% white, they are currently teaching in 
schools where almost 90% of their faculty colleagues are white 
and over 70% of students are white. (p. 3) 


In this context, a number of important issues and questions 
immediately present themselves: 


Changing demographics mean that whites will no longer be the 
numerical majority in America. Will this result in a loss of power, 
privilege, and control in schools, and how will this affect present 
school policies and practices? 


If social justice is not a priority in schools now, what will happen 
when the numerical balance shifts? 


e How will increasing racial and ethnic diversity change the debate 
about multicultural education and social justice pedagogies? 


Will there be a retrenchment or a hardening of negative attitudes 
regarding diversity? 


Will those in power be willing to learn how to share power with 
those who have been traditionally marginalized? 


What impact will the disproportionately high percentage of white 
teachers have on an increasingly diverse student body? 


What impact does cultural dissonance have on the ability of a 
white teacher to teach students of color? 


What impact do class differences have on the ability of teachers 
to effectively teach students labeled as poor? 


What impact do class differences have on the ability of 
administrators to effectively lead schools comprised of students 
labeled as poor? 


The challenges presented by America’s changing demographics 
provide strong arguments for the adoption of multicultural social justice 
education because these seismic social shifts will force the country to 
adapt to a new social structure and new power dynamics. And they will 
force schools to reexamine the answers to questions such as these: 
Whose story should be told in public schools? Whose vision of 
America should prevail? Who has the right to define the American 
identity? Reimagining new answers to these questions will require 
skillful, thoughtful teachers, teachers, in short, who see themselves as 
social justice warriors. 


Maxine Greene (1976) anticipated the need for such educators in her 
essay, Challenging Mystification: Educational Foundations in Dark 
Times. Specifically focusing on teaching and teacher preparation 
programs, Greene argues that teacher preparation is a special 
dimension within the larger educative process and that it has a unique 
function in the area of social justice. In an age focused on 
accountability and objective measurements of “success” or “failure,” 
Greene fears that teachers may be less reflectively self-critical in 
questioning whether the decisions they make are intrinsically right. She 
fears that “facts have been easily separated off from values . . . [and 
that] decisions have been made on grounds independent of moral 
propriety (for all the ostensible moralism in the schools)” (Greene, 
1976, p. 16). Teacher preparation, she feels, should arm teacher 
candidates with the skills and tools they need as facilitators to 
overcome ignorance, ward off manipulations by special interest 
groups, and resist the cynicism and the sense of powerlessness that 
threatens to silence and paralyze them. 


Greene makes a strong case against the institutional discrimination 
that has taken root in some teacher preparation programs. She 
demonstrates that social justice is being weakened surreptitiously, 
because some preservice teachers are being programmed to support 
the status quo in society rather than try, through their teaching, to 
dismantle unjust social systems. In effect, they are being trained to not 
notice that social reality is a construct, trained to not notice the 
intentionality and design that maintains structural social inequities. 
Instead, they are being programmed to embrace rather than 
deconstruct institutional discrimination through an uncritical 
acceptance of what Greene calls an unexamined surface reality. This 
has demonstrable long-term consequences for teacher candidates 
and, by extension, for the future students whom they ostensibly will 
prepare to function as upstanding citizens in a presumably just 
democratic society. What that actually means has been, and continues 
to be, controversial especially now as issues of class, culture, race, 


and ethnicity have added more texture and substance to the debate 
about justice and injustice. 


Unfortunately, the parallels between what is happening in some 
teacher preparation programs and in public schools are hard to miss. 
In public schools too, there is a great deal of evidence that 
unexamined surface realities are presented as “natural,” fundamentally 
unquestionable, and part and parcel of day-to day operations (Greene, 
1976). 


For example, in a school setting, what Greene calls mystification can 
account for a number of things some choose to ignore or normalize 
such as an erroneous belief in the special innate value of some 
groups, some skin colors, some cultures, some languages, some 
religions, and some lifestyles. Mystification can encourage educators 
to overlook the “constructed character of social reality” (Greene, 1976, 
p. 10), particularly when it masks the causes and consequences of 
social ills like poverty, homelessness, the school-to-prison pipeline, 
and racialized gaps in academic achievement and economic 
opportunity. This is relevant in any discussion of social justice, diversity 
and multiculturalism, and equity because these are social issues 
schoolteachers and leaders cannot keep at bay because they can, and 
do, infiltrate the walls of schools and classrooms every day. And sadly, 
too often the students themselves are the living embodiments of these 
social ills. 


Greene (1976) argues that educators have a responsibility to not only 
be aware of the oppressive social constructs they have absorbed and 
internalized through interactions with their families, schools, or society 
at large; they also should have the tools to critique and perhaps 
reshape these constructs. Educators, according to Greene (1976), 
must be prepared to interrogate oppression and to “break with 
conceptions of the given, of the predefined” (p. 14). 


This requires an intentional, ongoing effort to (de)mystify and diminish 
the effects of dominant privilege at work in school settings, and this 
should be an ongoing process that is reflective of, and consistent with, 
a school’s culture. And it has to be a wholesale commitment that 
simultaneously takes place on individual and institutional levels. This 
means that individuals have a responsibility to address their own 
personal issues, and school leaders have a responsibility to create a 
fertile school environment where everyone is motivated and 
encouraged to address these issues in the classroom as well as in the 
overall school setting. 


School leaders must be prepared to acknowledge and critique the 
barriers to intergroup and intragroup understanding and 
communication, and consciously and conscientiously deconstruct 
barriers based on perceived differences in class, culture, ethnicity, and 
race that result from sociocultural or economic dominance and 
privilege. It also means opening doors to new and deeper kinds of 
communication and professional collaboration. This can create a 
culture in which teachers and school leaders help each other distance 
themselves from socially inscribed beliefs in hierarchies of power and 
privilege that function as inoculations against intercultural 
understanding. Ideally, this is a culture in which teachers and school 
leaders see themselves as part of a whole, as part of a larger human 
community. This frame of mind both enables and encourages 
individuals to reflect on their lived experience and the “lives they lead 
in common with [others, and] not merely as professionals or 
professionals-to-be, but as human beings participating in a shared 
reality” (Greene, 1976, p. 10). 


Developing this type of mind-set is difficult and may represent a 
paradigm shift for some, but it is important and necessary; it is a way 
educators can consciously resist mystification, or the self-delusion that 
can simultaneously function on internal or external levels. By adopting 
this type of mind-set, educators will be able to resist the mystification 
manifested in not recognizing that we are all “participant[s] in a 
damaged culture” (McIntosh, 1998), and damaged by it, not 
recognizing that skin color can be a distinct social advantage or 
disadvantage, or not recognizing that many see class in hierarchical 
terms and as a predictor of human value. They will understand that 
mystification 


succeeds most dramatically when people believe that the 
expressed commitment to human freedom and human rights has 
been consistently acted upon throughout American history. 
Mystification succeeds when people take it for granted that 
democracy has been achieved. (Greene 1976, p. 15) 


Mystification succeeds when we confuse the American Dream with the 
American reality. Mystification succeeds when we normalize bigotry 
and poverty and racism and institutionalized discrimination. 
Mystification succeeds when we forget that America is a work in 
progress, that America is still becoming America, as Miller Williams 
(1997) said, “degree by slow degree.” Mystification tempts us to 
believe that the American journey is complete and that as a country, 
we have already become “just and compassionate, equal, able, and 


free,” but we're not there yet (Williams, 1997). 


Dissent is often noisy and disruptive, but it is also essential to social 
and educational progress. It challenges silence, stasis, and stagnation; 
therefore, the spirit of dissent should be a guiding principle in preparing 
teacher candidates to become multicultural social justice educators. 
The spirit of dissent should be at the center of our attempts to prepare 
educators to critique educational systems and advocate for the 
systemic changes that would allow us to teach all children well. Most 
acknowledge that rather than functioning as the “great equalizer” 
Horace Mann envisioned, schools, as they are now designed, sustain 
a Eurocentric cultural hegemony and tend to both reflect and replicate 
rigid social-class structures and societal biases. At a time when society 
is becoming more diverse, schools continue to be guided by a color- 
coded monocultural frame of reference, and it is the spirit of dissent 
embodied in multicultural social justice education that offers a 
continuous challenge to unfair structures of power and privilege in 
schools and society. 


The time is right for schools and teacher education programs to 
commit to multicultural social justice education because it is the enemy 
of the status quo and is designed to be responsive to social change. 
As such, it should be considered an essential dimension of the 
preparation of preservice and in-service teachers and school leaders 
because it has the potential to be an effective weapon against social 
injustice and institutional discrimination, as well as one of the strongest 
supports for the American democratic ideal of freedom and justice for 
all. 
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Epilogue The Quest Achieving 
Ideological Escape Velocity— 
Becoming an Activist Teacher 


Ann G. Winfield 


Where We Are 
In the fourth century BC, Chinese philosopher Mozi wrote this: 


When nobody in the world loves any other, naturally the strong will 
overpower the weak, the many will oppress the few, the wealthy 
will mock the poor. (quoted in Heubner, 1999, p. 78) 


Clearly, we are still struggling with what Mozi observed in the fourth 
century BC! How can teachers contribute to changing this state of 
affairs? Teachers must advocate for their students’ right to empowered 
lives and must envision a society that values, supports, encourages, 
and revels in every student’s talent, curiosity, and creativity. There is a 
heavy pressure to conform, to stay quiet, to obey, and even to promote 
policies and practices that are damaging but so deeply engrained in 
the system that they have become the “hidden curriculum” (Giroux, 
2004). A transformative, activist teacher does not submit to this 
pressure because they know that to do so is “not only unprincipled, 
deeply cynical and cowardly, it’s suicidal, a slippery slope with lots of 
miserable historical precedent” (Ayers, 2006). 


Source: © Ann Gibson Winfield. Reprinted with permission. 


Where We Might Go 


So, you ask, what do activist teachers do? Activist teachers 
understand that much of what is commonly assumed about education 
is a relic of the past, that these assumptions are socially constructed 
and therefore open to be reconstructed. Activist teachers understand 
that schools are contexts where meaning is actively made by students, 
teachers, and administrators on a daily basis and that therefore those 
meanings can change and be a source of transformation. Activist 
teachers analyze school policies and practices in relation to the 
economic, political, social, and cultural forces that shape, and are in 
turn shaped by, them. They consider race, class, gender, ethnicity, 
sexual orientation, language, religion, and physical and mental abilities 
and disabilities as social relations of power that often differentially 
determine school experiences and individual and collective identities. 


Activist teachers also ask big questions and reflect on how and why 
U.S. schools continue to contribute to the reproduction of unequal 
educational opportunities and outcomes for our children. Activist 
teachers are, first and foremost, self-reflective. They do not blame 
students, their families, or their environments for any perceived lack. 
Instead, they continually strive to identify, evaluate, and critique their 
own assumptions, teaching practices, and willingness to conform by 
putting the interests of their students and a vision of a socially just 
society as the goal that supersedes all other goals. 


You might be wondering at this point how one goes about achieving all 
this, and such a question is an example of the residue we all carry 
from our own experience in the educational system. We must resist the 
desire for a quick fix, a synopsis, or a recipe that will allow us to 
suddenly understand what it takes to become a transformative teacher. 
Rest assured that this is a lifelong process, an orientation toward the 
future if you will, that develops and grows over time. There is no doubt 
that every individual will have their own version of how to proceed, and 
it is in that spirit that | suggest the cultivation of the following habits: 


e Read often and deeply. As Appelbaum (2008) says, we read 
“because reading helps us to experience what is necessary to 
reconsider what we think to be true about our personal worlds of 
experience, for imagination, interpretation, and insight” (p. 12). 
From quick scans of thin newspaper coverage to the kinds of 


books in which you have to keep rereading sentences to 
understand, read as much as possible. There is no substitute for 
exposure. Read book reviews and books, historical fiction and 
things written by and about people and places that are 
unfamiliar. When you aren’t sure about something, look it up. 
Talk to people about what you read. Think about what you read. 
Write about what you read. 


Expose yourselves to as much art, theater, music, and literature 
as possible, as often as possible. We are most free to recognize 
and support creativity, imagination, and multiple forms of 
expression in our students when we have an appreciation of the 
possibilities. Find and cultivate your own artistic talents. 


Seek out a variety of sources for the news, and change back 
and forth frequently. As you do this, you will begin to recognize 
the assumptions, biases, and ideological residue that pervade 
the media. Become a media critic, unearth hidden (intended or 
otherwise) messages, and teach your students to do the same. 


When you are unsure about what to do, always put your 
students’ well-being at the forefront of anything you are 
considering—when you do that, the answer usually becomes 
much clearer. Also, become comfortable with ambiguity—it is an 
authentic, thoughtful place to be that provides room for growth 
and change. 


Interact, examine, explore, compare, and critique with your 
colleagues as much as possible, but be a savvy judge of 
character and avoid toxicity, negativity, or anything that 
disrespects, denigrates, or puts limitations on students and their 
families. 


Never lose sight of the big picture; context is essential. It is 
never frivolous to ask difficult or seemingly unanswerable 
questions. What do schools teach? What should schools teach? 
Who should decide what schools teach? Is the primary aim of 
education to instill basic skills or to foster critical thinking? 
Should education aim to mold future citizens, create an efficient 
workforce, engender personal development, or inspire academic 
achievement? Must education have an aim? What beliefs, 
values, or attitudes are learned from classroom practice? What 
lessons are acquired but taken for granted, taught but not 
planned? 


Good teachers are, to use Giroux’s term, “transformative intellectuals,” 
practicing theoreticians, willing and able to reflect the fluid nature of the 
world around them. Resist any implication that teaching is not a 
profession, that teaching doesn’t require a special form of genius, that 
teaching is a skill that can be easily measured and monitored. 
Activism, or the commitment to progressive education and a socially 
just society that recognizes and values all people, occurs in the small 
things—activism is embedded in the questions you ask; in the pause 
before you respond; in the strategic building of knowledge, experience, 
and insight; in the patience; in the security that your path is right and 
that the right answers are available; in the resistance to rest on one’s 
laurels, to self-congratulate, to cling to old fears. Activism is the 
recognition that we are all connected. It means demanding of our 
democracy the representation, the ideals, and the vision contained in 
our founding documents. 


What We Might See 


We are all understandably reticent to ask questions and pursue goals 
that undermine the bedrock of our society—the status quo. We do not 
want to believe that societal institutions may not reflect our deepest 
beliefs about a just society. We want to get along, we are afraid of 
conflict, of being “wrong,” of not knowing what to do. This, though, is 
an evasion of the fundamental responsibility for the lives of students 
that teachers take on. As Ayers (2006) has suggested, good teachers 
“must embody a profound threat to the status quo” by challenging “the 
imposition of labels and all the simple-minded metrics employed to 
describe student learning and rank youngsters in a hierarchy of 
winners and losers.” 


Teachers, good teachers, teachers who recognize, appreciate, 
respect, and embolden their students; those teachers do not have the 
luxury of failing to interrogate their own assumptions, nor the 
assumptions embedded in the institutional policies and practices that 
surround them at every turn. Teachers are morally obligated to do no 
harm (someone should write a Hippocratic oath for teachers), and to 
achieve that they embark upon a quest to understand that is 
unflinching, lifelong, and metabolic. 


This is no easy task. It requires that you create within yourself the kind 
of learner that reflects your aspirations for your students. Human 
beings are born with an insatiable curiosity, and any experience for a 
child, educational or otherwise, that damages, hinders, or deflects the 
passion for more and more knowledge is unacceptable. It is just here 
that the motivation to engage in the constant disassembly of 
assumptions and a relentless pursuit of knowledge comes. 


As teachers we must adhere ourselves to something more, something 


deeper, something that withstands political, economic, and ideological 
winds. 
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